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GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 



Is the year 18»'30, while occupying the position of diplomatic 
representative of the United States in Central America, it hecame 
requisite fur me to visit the Bay of Fonseca, which has a command- 
ing geographical position between the states of Nicaragua and San 
Salvador, on tlie Pacific Ocean. During my residence at the port 
of La Tnion, my attention was arrested by the circumstance that 
portions of this bay were swept by strong winds from the north, 
leading mo to infer that there must exist an interruption in the 
great mountain chain of the Conlilleras, which otherwise would in- 
terpose an iiiipasiiable barrier to the winds blowing from that direc- 
tion. This inference was strengthened on learning that the north 
winds prevail(*d only during the period of their continuance on the 
Atlantic coast, and was confirmed by the additional circumstance 
that tlie current of wind reacliing tlie Pacific was only felt over a 
very narrow space, nut rxreeding ten miles in breadth. It was 
with no surprise, therefore, on ascending the volcano of Conchagua, 
which rises above the port uf La IJniun, that I turned my glass to 
tke northward, and saw that the mountains of Honduras seemed to 
be completely interrupted in that direction. 

Then, tliis fact only iiiterei»ted me as a remarkable feature in the 
general physical character of the countr}' ; nor was it until tlie au- 
tumn of IHO-J that 1 was led to reflect upon it in connection with 
the subject of inter-oceanic communications. At this time the prac- 
tical examination of the Isthnms of Tehuantepec, with reference to 
the construction of a railway between the seas, had resulted in es- 
tablishing the fact of tlie total absence of adequate ports for the 
purpose upon both oceans. The project of a communication at that 
point had, moreover, become involved, politically, to such a degree 
that little hope could be entertained of its successful prosecution 
until a new and permanent order of things should bo established in 
Mexico, a result which the previous history of that country gave 
no warrant for anticipating as likely to happen for many years. 

The unwilling conviction was consequently forced upon the pub- 
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lie mind that, in order to reach California, it would continue to be 
necessary to follow the tedious and circuitous route by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

It was then that the observations which I had made at La Union 
induced me to inquire if there might not be a feasible railway route 
across the continent, terminating on the Bay of Fonseca, in reference 
to which, and on other grounds, I had ventured the prediction that, 
" from its position and capacity, it must ultimately become the great 
emporium of trade and the centre of enterprise upon that side of 
the continent " I soon found that, as early as 1540, the officers of 
the Spanish crown had discovered a favorable passage between the 
seas upon this very line, and that they had founded the city of Co- 
mayagua " midway between the oceans" for the purpose of obtain- 
ing " an easy communication between the Atlantic and Pacific," by 
means of which *' much sickness, and waste of human life, and many 
of the fatigues and privations which were experienced in the jour- 
ney from Nombre de Dios to Panama would be avoided." 

On presenting my views upon the subject to a few personal friends 
and public-spirited gentlemen, it was determined to incur the ex- 
pense of verifying them by a direct and careful examination of the 
country in question. I at once proceeded to organize a competent 
corps of reconnaissance for the purpose, and was fortunate enough to 
secure the co-operation and assistance of several gentlemen of ac- 
knowledged scientific and practical ability. It will not be invidious 
to mention the names of Lieutenant W. N. Jeffers, U. S. N., late 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the United States Naval Acad- 
emy ; Dr. S. Vf. Woodhouse, whose qualifications in the field had 
been fully tested in the Government Expedition to the Colorado of 
California, under command of Captain Sitgreaves ; and Mr. D. C. 
Hitchcock, who accompanied the party as draughtsman. 

The expedition sailed from the United States in the month of 
February, 1853, and in the month of April following commenced its 
operations in the field, taking the Bay of Fonseca as its point of 
departure. The accuracy of my previous iirferences was speedily 
and fully verified, as will appear in the pages which follow. A line 
of observations and barometrical admeasurements was carried com- 
pletely ae^ross the continent by Lieutenant Jefl^ers. A similar line 
was carried from Leon de Nicaragua to the city of Comayagua, in 
Honduras, by Dr. Woodhouse ; and another by myself from Coma- 
yagua to the town of Santa Rosa, in the extreme western border of 
Honduras, thence to the city of San Salvador, in the state of the 
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uune name, and afterward throughout the length of that state, from 
SoQAonate to the port of La I'uion, our point of departure. 

It i« upon the observations made, and the facts collected in the 
progress of this reconnaissance, and in conducting the negotiations 
resulting from it, that the hurried memoir herewith presented is 
principally founded. And here I am free to say, that it was my 
original intention to confmc it to a simple explanation of the Map 
c>» HoNDiRAS AND Ha.v iSALVADOR which accompanics this volume ; 
and I have only been led to give it its present extension and form 
iVofu the conviction that tlie public interest in these hitherto little 
known yet prospectively important states would hardly be satisfied 
with a mere detail of their physical features and characteristics. 

Yet, in attempting to present even these in an intelligible manner, 
I have been compelled to depend almost entirely upon my own ob- 
servations. Indeed, the whole undertaking has been, I had almost 
said, a creation, inasmuch as there are no authorities or accredited 
sources of iufonnation upon which to proceed, or which might serve 
a« a nucleus for an aggregation of facts. The former condition of 
Central America, under the jealous and exclusive colonial system 
of Spain, and the distracting and deplorable circumstances under 
which it has suffered since its independence, have been eminently 
unfavomble for every kind of local research, whether in the depart- 
iiirnts of geography or general statistics. Upon all subjects con- 
nected with tlie history, the natural features and resources, climate, 
|K)pulatinn, productions, trade, and resources of the country, there 
exists a profound and almost universal ignorance. Even the per- 
sons supposed to be best iufonned upon these subjects are seldom 
able to ^ivo any comprehensive series of facts, or of accurate obser- 
vations bearing upon any one of tliem, and the inquirer is led to a 
laborious process of accumulation, which is alike di£Bcult and dis- 
couraging. He looks in vain for printed books or public documents 
to assist him. Of tlie few which have made tlieir appearance, there 
nowhere exists a complete collection ; and it is equally vain to seek 
for data among the state and local archives, where, to an original 
total lark of order, gross neglect and wanton destruction have been 
•uperad<led, to confound and defeat all investigation. 

It might be supposed that, in respect of the general geography of 
the eountr)' at large, or of its various states, it would be easy to ob* 
tsin some kind of clear and positive infoniiation ; but, excepting a 
map of the single state of liuatemala, constructed by Don Alejan- 
dro Manire, and entitled "^ Atlas Gi atkmaltcco, en oeAo Cartas, 
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formadas y grabadas en Guatemala, de orden del Gefe del Estado, C. 
Doctor Mariano Galvez, ana 1832," I am not aware that any map of 
the whole or of any considerable portion of the country was ever 
constructed or engraved in all Central America. The few maps, ' 
so called, which exist in the archives of some of the states, are 
hardly a single remove from the rude tracings which the Indian 
makes on the sand as a guide to his companions on the war-path. 
I was nevertheless fortunate enough to find, in the possession of a 
gentleman resident in the city of San Salvador, an unfinished MS. 
map of Central America, entitled " Mapa del Reyno de Guatema- 
la, cmo 1818, por Col. Lacierra, Ingenero RealJ*^ This map, so far 
as it relates to Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Guatemala, is very full, 
and, so far as my personal observation goes, generally quite accu- 
rate. It has, however, been of but little service to me in the con- 
struction of the accompanying map, for the reason that the states of 
Honduras and San Salvador have been left completely blank, with- 
out even an attempt to define their coast-line upon the Pacific. I 
have only followed it in respect to some of the geographical features 
of what is called the " Mosquito Shore," where its general accuracy 
finds confirmation in the accounts which have reached us of that 
coast. The map of Marure, as I have said, relates exclusively to 
Guatemala, so that I have derived no assistance in the construction 
of my own map from native, or what may perhaps be called indig- 
enous, sources. 

Humboldt, when attempting to construct a map of New Spain, 
remarked the entire insufficiency and inaccuracy of all tlie publish- 
ed maps of that country. Not only were important places wrongly 
located, but topographical features, chains of mountains, and large 
rivers were laid down where none existed, while others which really 
did exist were entirely left out. " Most of the American maps exe- 
cuted in Europe," he observed, " are filled with names which are un- 
known in the country itself. These errors are perpetuated, and it 
often becomes exceedingly difficult to conjecture their origin."* 

Mexico was comparatively much better known than Central Amer- 
ica, and if the early maps of the former country were wrong, those 
of the latter can only be characterized as geographically absurd. 
Even in later times, although the coasts have been defined with 
great accuracy, the interior geography has remained as obscure as 
it was a hundred years ago. The latest maps, some of which are 
sufficiently pretentious, are for the most part conjectural, and the 
* New Spain, vol. i., p. Ixxxv., Introduction. 
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^o^raphiral features which they indicate are wholly inapplicable 
lo the country which they profess to represent. The mention here 
of an instance, illustrative of the scanty knowledge which the 
world has hitherto possessed of Central America, may not be inap- 
propriate. Notwithstanding the project of opening a communica- 
tion b^'tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, through Nicaragua, 
had born discussed for three hundred years, yet, up to the publica- 
tiun of my map of that state in 1851, a chain of high mountains 
wa-4 represented in every engraved map which had fallen under my 
notice as intervening between Lake Managua and the Pacific. The 
«*ity of I^eon was represented either as situated on a mountain or 
#urroundrd by mountains ; and in all sj)eculations on the subject 
of an inter-oceanic canal, a river flowing into the sea at or near the 
port of Realejo, and called " Hio Tostu,*' was constantly referred to 
as probably atlbrding some facilities for the purjiose ; yet there are 
no mountains between the northern extremity of Lake Managua 
and the ocran ; the city of Leon stands in the centre of a vast plain ; 
and there is no sufh stream as the " Rio ToMta" known. And even 
in the map of Mr. Rally, puhlihhed in London in 1851, an uninter- 
rupte-fl chain of mountains is represented as extending from Lake 
Managua to the (iulf of Fonseca, whereas there is no such chain, 
nor are thc«re any mountains, except a series of volcanic cones, en- 
tirely dftached from each other, rising in the plain. This error is 
the mort* ^u^prisiI»g, as Mr. Rally was employed by (leneral Mora- 
xan, pr«'sident of the C»ld F<'d<*ration of Central Ainrrica, to make a 
reronnainsance of the Isthiiius of Nicaragua with reference to the 
projiTted ship-canal. 

Airain: the city of Coinayagua, the capital of Honduras, which 
wa* a large and flourishing town brfore Hudson dincovered the Ray 
of Nrw York,s«»ldom varies Ir.-ts than a d«»jrree from its tnie latitude 
and lonsritude, and in many maps it still b«>ars the name of Valla- 
doHd, which fell into disuse nearly one hundred and fifty years ago? 
The city of Tegucigalpa, the first in Hr>nduras in point of popula- 
tion, has a position still moro variable than Comayagua. 

There is another great source of annoyance to travelers in Cen- 
tral America, which is the stereotyped recurrence of the names of 
plarrs in the ip^ps, which, if they ever existed, are now unknown, 
or which ^ji^inere hamlets, unworthy of a place except in maps of 
great^>4ftail, while really important places do not appear at all. 
"Vthus sec the town of Tambla, in Honduras, laid down in most 
maps of the country, while Las Piedras and the Villa de Han Anto- 
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nio, which exist in the same plain, do not appear. Yet Tambla is 
a petty village of some 200 inhabitants, while Las Piedras has up- 
ward of 6000, and San Antonio more than 2500 ! Again : in the 
Department of Gracias, in the same state, Guancapla, a collection of 
a few huts, is conspicuously indicated, while the large and flourish- 
ing town of Santa Rosa, containing some 6000 inhabitants, is en- 
tirely omitted. 

These examples might be multiplied indefinitely ; but they are 
errors consequent on the limited information which the world has 
hitherto possessed of these countries. Map-makers, destitute of 
requisite accurate data, have been obliged to copy the works of 
their predecessors, and thus contribute to the perpetuation of their 
errors. That they have done this, with little or no care to test the 
accuracy of what they have copied, can also be excused on the 
ground that hitherto these countries have not had sufficient interest 
to make accuracy a matter of any practical importance. Now, how- 
ever, the case is widely different : not only is the value of Central 
America, in every point of view, beginning to be appreciated, but 
the enterprise of our people is setting in that direction in a full and 
increasing current. 

Apart from these strictly geographical errors, there are others in 
the various maps of Central America which are without apology 
and excuse ; I mean, the servile perpetuation in American maps of 
the arbitrary political subdivisions of the country, made under En- 
glish authority, to sustain the pretensions of the British govern- 
ment. This servility on the part of American map-makers shows 
how little pains they use to verify the facts which they undertake 
to present, and how profoundly ignorant they have continued to keep 
themselves of the issue of the scrutiny to which, in Central Amer- 
ica, British pretensions have been subjected. Several maps have 
been published within a year in the United States which are ob- 
noxious to the severest censure on this score. 

I have selected, as an illustration of "the justice of these censures, 
and as affording an opportunity of correcting several surprising blun- 
ders, a sheet map, entitled "Johnston's Illustrated and Embel- 
lished Map and Chart of the New World. New York, 1844." 
And here I may observe that, although this map, so far as Central 
America is concerned, both geographically and politically, is full of 
the most egregious errors, yet it is in no degree more open to criti- 
cism than nine tenths of the maps of equal pretensions which have 
been published in the United States. 1. For the first time in any 
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map, wc find Vera Paz laid down a« a distinct state. It is now, 
as it has always been, a department of the province and state of 
Guatemala. 2. The British establishment of Belize, the boundaries 
of which are clearly defined by the treaties between England and 
^^pain as extending only from the Rio Jabon to Uie Rio Hondo, is 
represented as including more than four times the amount of terri- 
tory legitimately pertaining to it, and extending from the Rio Hondo 
down to the Bay of Amatique. No such limits were ever conceded 
by Spain, nor by the inheritors of her territorial rights in that quar- 
ter of llie world, nor have they ever been recognized by the United 
States or any other civilized country. Thoy are impudent preten- 
sions, whi^^h map-makers in Kngland, accessor)' to the schemes of 
their own government, have adopted without scruple. The repre- 
sentation of the State of Michiiran as a part of Canada AVest could 
not be more at variance with truth ; and the acceptance of such pre- 
tensions in respect to Michigan by American map-makers would 
not be one whit more absurd than this servility to Engli.<h authori- 
ties in the political divisions of Central America. 3. Honduras, 
which extends from sea to sea, having a frontaire of upward of fifty 
mile* on the Pacific (Gulf of Fonscca), is represented in this map as 
entin'ly cut otl* from that ocran by tlie states of San Salvador and 
Nicanirua, which are designated as contiguous ; whereas, as 1 have 
naid.thry are separated by the territorii'S of Honduras. 1. Nearly 
one third of Central America is arfsiirned to the ** Mosquito Shore,** 
which is here represented a.i a distinct and sovereign state. The 
lenn ** Mosquito Shore** never had a political sense, but has always 
been usfd geographically to dc*i::iiate a portion of the eastorn coast 
'♦f <*f'ntral America. The Indians known as ** Mosquitos** are only 
a f'-w thousands of miserable sava;rrs, who are strictly confined to 
the coast, and have never had establishments of any kind inland. 
E>»entially fishers, they find a scanty subjii.ttencc in the numerous 
lagvHms and creeks near tlie sea, th'*ir only trallic con^i^titlg of a few 
tiirtb'-i»hells and a little sarsaparilla. Even if the^e sava*:es were 
eotit!e<| to rank as a nation, they have not. nor could they ever have, 
the nhadow of a pretense of soverei^rnly over the fractional part of 
the wide expanse of territory which this map asnitrns to them. But 
ihey have no title of sovereitrnty over any portion of the countr}', 
however small ; they do not claim it for themsi'lves ; it is only set 
up on their In^half, by iireat Britain for hinitter puq>oses, and, so far 
from beinj; aiiiiiitted, is positively denietl by the I'nited States and 
♦•very other nation of the globe. The portion of t«"rritory assigned 
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by this map to the fictitious Mosquito nationality above the Bio 
Wanks or Segovia belongs to Honduras ; the part below pertains to 
Nicaragua. 5. The northern boundary of Costa Rica is inaccurate, 
and not conceded by Nicaragua. But this error may be excused on 
the ground of conflict of claims between those states. It is, perhaps, 
not to be expected that a map-maker should have the means of test- 
ing the merits of questions of this kind. The true northern bound- 
ary line of Costa Rica, as defined in her own Constitution, extends 
from the lower mouth of the River San Juan to the Rio Salto de 
Nicoya or Alvarado, falling into the Gulf of Nicoya. Consequently, 
the territories of Costa Rica do not touch the River San Juan nor 
Lake Nicaragua, but fall far to the southward of both. The map 
in question is therefore erroneous in this respect. In short, so far 
as Central America is concerned, it has no claim to be regarded as 
an authority. It can serve no purpose except to confuse and mis- 
lead. 

It may be claimed that the map here alluded to is general in its 
character, and docs not pretend to specific accuracy. Such, however, 
is not the case with a large map recently published in London, which 
has very generally been accepted as an authority, namely, " Map of 
Central America, including the States of Guatemala, HonduraSy San 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, etc., etc., by John Bailv, Esq., 
R. M. — Trdatmry Saunders, London, 1850 

We are not surprised to find embodied in this map all the terri- 
torial pretensions and arbitrary political divisions of the country de- 
vised and set up by the British government. A few strokes of the 
colorist's brush have been sufficient to indicate British sovereignty 
over two thirds of the Department of Vera Paz in Guatemala, to con- 
vert the islands belonging to Honduras, in the bay of the same name, 
into British dependencies, and to carry Mosquito jurisdiction over 
more than half of the respective states of Honduras and Nicaragua. 
Nor has it been less potent in settling the question of boundary 
between Nicaragua and Costa Rica in favor of the latter state, in 
which, by a singular coincidence, British influence has always pre- 
dominated ! These peculiarities of the map, in view of its origin, 
can hardly be regarded as surprising. Those who constructed it 
have probably smiled to know with what ignorant servility it has 
been copied on this side of the Atlantic. 

It may nevertheless be said of this map that it is the nearest 
approximation to accuracy which has yet been published. Still, in 
many important geographical as well as political features it is de- 
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ideaty and in others totally wrong. Leaving out of view both Gua- 
temala and Cofta Rica, we find a number of most important errors 
ia the remaining states, which appear all the moro surprising, since 
Mr. Baily not only resided for many years in Central America, but 
most have traveled over a great part of its territories. Thus, in 
San Salvador, the great river Lcmpa is represented as constituting 
the boundary between that state and Honduras, whereas it flows, 
lor the greater part of its length, through the longitudinal centre of 
the state, and forms its northern boundary for only a few miles of 
its course. Again : the upper waters of the Rio Santiago, in the 
Department of Gracia^, Honduras, are represented as describing the 
segment of a circle from east to west before taking their general 
course, east by north, to the sea, whereas the very reverse is the 
fiiet. As one of the consequences of this error, the town and ruins 
of (*opan are thrown within the territory of (luatemala, although, in 
fart, they fall considerably within the boundaries of Honduras. The 
Lake of Yojoa is presented with the extraordinary feature of five dis- 
tinct outlcttt ! The courHC of the Rio Huniuya is also deflected much 
loo far in the eastward of its course. The rivers Guallambre and 
Goyape, which, in fact, unite to form the River Patuca or Patook, 
(ailing into the Ray of Honduras at Brus or Brewer's Lagoon, aro 
repreiented as constituting the principal afllucnts of the great River 
Wanks or Segovia, entering the Caribbean Sea at Cape Gracias 4 
Dios. This river also, which rises in the Mountains of Chili, around 
the town of Ocotal or Nueva Segovia, in the Nicaraguan depart- 
ment of the same name, is represented as originating far to the north- 
east of those mountains, while the upper waters of the Rio Escon- 
dido, or Bluefields River, are substituted in place of those of the Rio 
Wanks. The Rio (woascoran, interlocking its head-waters with those 
of the Rio Huinuya, and flowintr south wanl into the Bay of Fonseca, 
is entirely omitted. The errors in the positions of places are not lest 
remarkable, but infinitely more nuiiiennis. These, however, are not 
suqiri^ing, since most of the towns have necessarily been laid down 
from the representations of persons who had very imperfect no- 
tions of distances and directions. 

The distinguished Pnisnian geographer Berghaus was the first to 
indicate, with even a|)proxiniate accuracy, the great physical feat- 
urr4 of (Vntral America. Instead of admitting a continuous chain 
of mountains extending throuirh that country from Tehuantepec to 
Panama, he divided the mountains of Central America into three 
distinct systems or groups : first, that of Costa Rica, with the vol- 
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cano of Cartago for a nucleus ; second, that of Honduras ; and, third, 
that of Guatemala. Between the first and second intervenes the 
transverse basin of the Nicaragua lakes, with a minimum altitude of 
land of one hundred and eighty feet ; and between the second and 
third the plain of Comayagua, with its dependent valleys, having a 
maximum altitude of but little more than two thousand feet. Under 
this view, and in all general respects, Berghaus^s Map of Central 
America, published in his ^^Physikalischen Atlas^ in 1840, has been, 
up to within a very recent period, far the best representation of the 
geography of that country. 

In explanation of the map of Honduras and San Salvador which 
I herewith present to the public, it is proper to say that the leading 
points upon the line of the proposed railway through Honduras were 
determined by Lieutenant Jeffers from numerous and careful astro- 
nomical observations. They constitute tlie basis upon which the re- 
lations of the places visited by the expedition or its members were 
calculated. These calculations are entitled to additional confidence 
from the circumstance that there are, both in Honduras and San Sal- 
vador, a number of elevated and commanding mountain and vol- 
canic peaks, which are almost constantly kept in view by the trav- 
eler, and which always enable him to determine his position with 
considerable accuracy. The bearings of these determinate points 
were never neglected when an opportunity occurred for observing 
them, and have served a most useful and satisfactory purpose in the 
construction of this map. It will be remarked that those places, of 
which the position is regarded as having been fixed with approxi- 
mate accuracy, are indicated by a light line drawn under them. All 
other places are inserted on the best information that could be ob- 
tained, and in a few instances conjecturally. The course of the Rio 
Patuca, and the relative positions of the towns situated on its upper 
waters, are on the authority of a rude map constructed by the ma- 
hogany-cutters who are established on the Patuca River and its trib- 
utaries. Much of the information embodied in that portion of the 
map embraced within the boundaries of the Department of Gracias, 
Honduras, is drawn from a MS. map of that department, constructed 
in 1838 by Don Jose Maria Cache, actual secretary of state of Hon- 
duras, and at that period commissioner of the census then ordered 
by the Congress of the old republic. 

I may here observe that little reliance can be placed upon the 
" Itinerarios" which are appended to the various " Calendarios" pub- 
lished in Central America in respect of distances. The computa- 
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tion« are in leagues, and have been obtained chiefly from the pro- 
feuiooal arruros, or muleteers of the country, whose estimates of 
distances are very loose, depending, as they often naively confess, 
** upon the qualities of their mules." I have found that the value 
of a Iraeuo, in tlie comparatively level grounds of San Salvador and 
in the plains of Honduras, seldom exceeds two English miles ; while, 
in the broken and mountainous districts, it falls below a mile and a 
half of horizontal distance. 

What I have said of the geographical data embraced in this me- 
moir and in the accompanying majis is equally true of the general 
statistics and facts which are here presented. They have been 
chieriy obtained from direct observation and laborious personal in- 
quiry, in a detached and often obscure form, and are necessarily im- 
perfect. For instance, the farts relating to population have been 
coIlf*rtfd from an inspection of the parochial registers in some in- 
stances, and from tables published irregularly and without digestion 
in the **<iacetas Otiicioles" of the rcHpectivo slates. Few, who have 
not undertaken a ^iniilur tu.<k, can adequately comprehend how great 
an amount of labor is re(pii>lto to arrive at re^tults under such ad- 
verse circMimstancc!), and lit>w unsatinfactory these results will often 
prove to be, even aftrr every eflbrt has beru exhausted to render 
llj«*in romplele and accurate. No one can be more sensible of the 
defects of this nieiiifiir, and its deficiencies in respect to several im- 
portant subjects fif in(}uir)' and interest, than myself. Still, I flatter 
niywlf that it will prove of value, as constituting a point of depart- 
ure fur other investitrators, who, by eorreetinjr its errors and gradu- 
ally Mippl) in^ its omissions, shall finally complete the design of pre- 
sentin;; to the world a full an»l accurate view of the character, cli- 
mate, rcfiources, population, and general physical and political con- 
dition of the various divisions of Central America ; and 1 am not 
Without the hope that this attempt may have an influence in awak- 
cninjr the attention of the people and governments of that country 
to the importance of collectiuf;, digesting, and making public the 
data beahni; upon all these subjects. 

1 am not aware of more than one work which has been printed in 
Central America that even professed to pive a general view of the 
couMtr)', it* character, and resources, vi/... The History of the Kini;- 
dom ol if uatemala, by Juarros. This work, however, is chiefly his- 
torical, and i« little more than a transcript from the municipal and 
monki«h chri»nicles of Ituntemala. Reference is rarely made to the 
ph) »ical features uf the country, and even then in an exaggerated 
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and marveling tone, which always denotes the absence of positive 
knowledge. Such stories as the production of" a plant like a gourd* 
from sowing the eggs of an insect known as the Chapulin, are not too 
absurd to find a grave relation in the history of Juarros. Yet, strange 
to say, nearly all that has been written or published in Central Amer- 
ica upon the country itself has been a servile repetition, seldom even 
varying in language, of the statements and speculations of Juarros ! 
Subsequently to the independence, Don Jose de la Valle, and after 
him Don Alejandro Marure, devoted some attention to the study of 
the country under its physical aspects, and to the collection of facta 
illustrative of its resources and political condition ; but, except a me- 
moir on the proposed ship-canal of Nicaragua, and a brief chrono- 
logical list of events in the history of Central America, we have noth- 
ing on these subjects from the pen of Marure, although it is said that, 
in common with Valle, he wrote largely upon them all. It only re- 
mains to mention the name of Don Jose Maria Cache to complete 
the list of natives of Central America who have done any thing wor- 
thy of mention in the department here indicated. His brief notes 
on the Department of Gracias, in Honduras, possess a real value, and 
might serve as a model of similar researches to his countrymen. 

What little illustration Central America has received has there- 
fore been at the hands of forciguers ; but their works have been, for 
the most part, rapid narrations of travel and adventure, shallow in 
observation, and inaccurate in their statements. Few of them have 
been written by persons competent by education, or accustomed by 
habit to close and accurate research. They are chiefly devoted to 
superficial views of society, and highly-colored accounts of political 
incidents and commotions, of which their authors failed to ascertain 
the origin not less than to detect the significance. From this, per- 
haps, too sweeping condemnation, I may except the works of Thomp- 
son, Henderson, Young, Roberts, Dunn, Baily, and Crowe, which 
certainly contain many and valuable facts and observations. 

Upon a review of the whole subject, I have thought that I might 
render the public a service in subjoining, in the Appendix to this 
memoir, a list of the various books and pamphlets bearing directly 
upon Central America as a whole, or upon its various parts, which 
have been published since the commencement of this century, and 
which have fallen under my observation. My object has been to 
make this list as complete as possible, without regard to the values 
of the various works themselves. It will be observed that the titles 
follow each other in chronological order. 
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CnAPTER I. 

OBOGRAPniCAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL FEATURES OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA, AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON POPULATION. 

/CENTRAL AMERIC-fV, in respect of geographio- 
^^ al i>ositi(m, almost realizes the ancient idea of the 
ctjntre of the worhL Not only does it connect the two 
grand divisions of the American continent, the north- 
em and the southern hemispheres, but its ports open 
to Europe and Africa on the east, and to Polynesia, 
Asia, and Australia on the west 

Looking at the ma[), we fiml, at the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec, the CJulf of Mexico ai>proaching to within 
two hundrt^l miles of the Western Ocean, the waters 
of the Iliver Coatzacoalcos, which flows into the for- 
mer, almost interlcK^king witli those* of the Chicapa, 
flowing into the latter. Inlow this point the conti- 
nent widens, embracing the high tabU^-lands of Guate- 
mala u[K)n the west, and the broad [)hiins of Tabasco, 
Chiapo, and Yucatan upon the iu»rth and cast The 
( f ulf or Bay of Honduras, however, ch>ses around this 
M'ttion U{>oii the southeast, and again narrows the con- 
tinent to less than one hundriHl and fifty miles. The 
t-ountr}' intervening between this bay and the Pacific is 

B 
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marked by a complete interruption of the Cordilleras^ 
and is traversed by a great transverse valley, numing 
due north and south, through which the large river 
Ulua finds its way to the Atlantic, and the smaller riv- 
er Goascoran flows into the Bay of Fonseca, on the 
Pacific Still lower down, and passing the grand trans- 
verse basin of Nicaragua, is the well-known narrow Isdi- 
mus of Panama or Darien, over which the tide of emi- 
gration has twice poured its floods, once upon Peru, and 
again upon the glittering shores of California. 

Nor are the topographical characteristics of CJentral 
America less remarkable than its geographical features. 
In its physical aspect and configuration of surface, it 
has very justly been observed that it is an epitome of 
all other countries and climates of the globe. Hi^ 
mountain ranges, isolat^^d volcanic peaks, elevated ta- 
ble-lands, deep valleys, broad and fertile plains, and ex- 
tensive alluvions, are here found grouped together, re- 
lieved by large and beautiful lakes and majestic rivers; 
the whole teeming with animal and vegetable life, and 
possessing every variety of climate, from torrid heats 
to the cool and bracing temperature of eternal spring. 

The great chain of the Cordilleras here, as in South 
America, runs nearest to the Pacific coast, but in places 
it is interrupted, as I have already said, and assumes 
the form of detached ranges and isolated elevations, 
groups or knots of hills, between which the streams 
from the interior high valleys or elevated plains wind 
their way to the two oceans. As a consequence, the 
principal alluvions border on the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea. Here rains fall, in greater or less 
abimdance, for the entire year ; vegetation is rank, and 
the climate is damp and proportionally insalubrious. 
The trade winds blow from the northeast; and the 
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moisture with which they are saturated, condensed on 
the elevated part« of the continent, flows down toward 
the Atkntia The Pacific slope is therefore compara- 
tively dry and healthful, as are also the elevated re- 
gions of the interior. 

Topographically, Central America presents three 
marked centres of elevation, which have, to a certain de- 
gree, fixed its political divisions. The first is the great 
plain, or broken table-la n<l, in which is situated the city 
of Guatemala, and which is upward of four thousand 
feet above the sea. Hore the large rivers Usumasinta 
and Tabasco, flowing northward through Chiapa and 
Talmsco into the Gulf of Mexico, take their rise. Their 
sources interlock with those of the Motagua or Gualan, 
running eastward into thv Gulf of Honduras, and with 
thoHe of the small streams which send their waters west- 
ward into the Pacific 

A group of mountains occupies Honduras, present* 
ing an almost mural front towanl the Pacific, but shoot* 
ing out numerous spurs or sul>ordinate branches, like 
the fingers of an outspread hand, toward the north and 
east. Between these ranges, and in some cases almost 
encircled by hills, are several broad valleys or plains 
of different elevations, in which are gathered the wa- 
ters of thousands of rivulets and small strc*ams, form- 
ing numerous consideral)le rivers, which radiat<i north 
and cast into the Caribln^n Sea, and south and west 
into the Southern Ocejui. Among the most remark- 
able are the Chamelicon, the Ulna, Lean, Roman or 
Tinto, Patuca, Coco (Wanks or Segovia), upon the east- 
em slo|)e; the Choluteca, Nacaome, Goascoran, San 
Miguel, and Lempa, upon the western. 

Inter\'ening lietween this and the third great centre 
of elevation in Costa Rica is the basin of the Nicara* 
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guan lakes, with its verdant slopes and gently undulat> 
ing plains. The nucleus of the elevation in Costa Rica 
is the great volcano of Cartago, which towers in its 
midst. Here the Cordilleras assume their general char- 
acter of a great, unbroken mountain barrier, but soon 
subside again in low ridges on the Isthmus of Panama. 

Besides the rivers of Central America, the largest 
of which I have enumerated, there are a number of 
large and beautiful lakes, viz. : Nicaragua and Man- 
agua, in Nicaragua; Yojoa orTaulebe, in Honduras; 
Guija and Ilopango, in San Salvador; and Grolfo 
Dulce, Peten or Itza, Atitlan, and Amatitlan, in Gua- 
temala. Of these, the Lakes of Nicaragua and Man- 
agua are much the largest. 

I have said that the ports of Central America open 
to Europe and Africa on one hand, and to Polynesia, 
Asia, and Australia on the other. On the Atlantic, 
Guatemala has Belize, Izabal, and Santo Tomas (the 
last only of much value) ; Honduras has Omoa, Puer- 
to Caballos, Puerto Sal, Triunfo de la Cruz, Truxillo, 
and others ; Nicaragua has Gracias a Dios, Bluefields, 
and San Juan. Costa Rica has no good port on 
the east, but has several on the west, of which Golfo 
Dulce, Punta Arenas, and Caldera are the principal 
Nicaragua has, upon the Pacific, Culebra, Salinas, San 
Juan del Sur, and Realejo; Honduras, a cluster in 
the Bay of Fonseca, viz. : Amapala (a free port), San 
Lorenzo, and La Paz ; San Salvador has La Union, 
also in the Bay of Fonseca, Jiquilisco or Espiritu 
Santo, Jaltepec or Concordia, La Libertad, and Aca- 
jutla or Sonsonate. The last two can hardly be called 
ports, being, in fact, only roadsteads. Guatemala has 
but one port or roadstead, called Izta.pa. The best of 
all these ports on the Atlantic are Santo Tomas, Omoa, 
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Puerto Caballos, and San Juan del Norte; on the Pa- 
cific, Realejo, the free port of Aiiiupula (Island of Ti- 
gre), and La Union. 

Tlie area of Central America may be calculated, in 
round nuinliers, at 155,000 square miles — very nearly 
equal to that of the New England and the Middle States 
ODinbined The population may l)e estimated at not 
&r from 2,000,000, of which Guatemala has 850,000; 
S«n Salvador, 394,000; Honduras, 350,000; Nica^ 
mgiia, 3(X),000; and Costa Rica, 125,000. 

Tlie geopraphii^l and topographical features of all 
countries have had, and always must have, an impor- 
tant and often a controlling influence upon the charao 
ter and destiny of their ])opulations. Tlie nature and 
extent of this influence receives a striking illustration 
both in the past and the present condition of Central 
America. At the period of the discover}*, it was found 
in the occupation of two families of men, presenting in 
re«po<'t to each other the strongest points of contrast. 
U|>on the high plateaus of the interior of the country, 
and U[)on the Pacific declivity of the continent, where 
the rains are comparatively light, the country open, and 
the climate relatively cool and salubrious, were found 
gjrvat and populous nations, far advanced in civiliza- 
tion, and maintaining a systematized religious and civil 
organization. Upon the Atlantic declivity, on the 
other hand, among dense forests, nourished by constant 
rmiiis into rank vigor, on low coasts, where marshes 
and lagorms, sweltering under a fierce sun, generated 
deailly miasmatic damps, were found savage tribes of 
men, without fixed alKnU^ living upon the natural 
fioiits of the eartli, and the precarious supplies of fish- 
ing and the chase, without nllgion, and with scarcely 
a semblance of social or political establishments. 
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It is impossible to resist the conviction that the con- 
trasting conditions of these two great families were 
principally due to the equally contrasting physical con- 
ditions of their respective countries. With the prim^ 
itive dwellers on the Atlantic declivity of Central 
America, no considerable advance, beyond the rudest 
habits of life, was possible. He was powerless against 
the exuberant vitality of savage nature, which even 
the civilized man, with all the appliances that intelli- 
gence has gradually called to his aid, is unable to sub- 
due, and which still retains its ancient dominion ovct 
the broad alluvions, both of Central and South Amo:^ 
ica. His means of sustenance were too few and too 
precarious to admit of his making permanent establish- 
ments, which, in turn, would involve an adjustment of 
the relations of men and the organization of society. 
He was therefore a hunter from necessity, nomadic in 
his habits, and obliged to dispute his life with men 
who, like himself were scarcely less savage than the 
beasts of the forests. 

Civilization could never have been developed under 
such adverse conditions. It could only originate where 
favorable physical circumstances afforded to man some 
relief from the pressure of immediate and ever-recurring 
wants — ^where a genial climate, and an easily-cultivated 
soil, bountiful in indigenous fruits, would enable him 
not only to make his permanent abode, but to devote 
a portion of his time to the improvement of his supe- 
rior nature. 

Such were the circumstances which surrounded the 
dweller on the high plains of Honduras and Guate- 
mala. There, wide and fertile savannas invited to ag- 
riculture, and yielded to the rudest implements of 
cultivation an ample harvest The maize, that great 
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support of aboriginal civilization in America, was prob- 
ably indigenous there, and was thence carried norths 
ward over Mexico and the Floridas by the various 
families who established tiiemselves in those regions, 
and whose languages and traditions point to the pla- 
teaus of Guatemala as their original seat. 

The natural conditions wliich favored the develop- 
ment of mankind in one portion of Central America, 
and rigidly* suppressed it in another, are still active and 
potentiaL The Spaniards stopped not to maintain an 
unequal struggle against savage nature on the Atlan- 
tic slope of the continent^ but established tiiemselves 
upon the dr}'er, more salubrious, and more genial Pa- 
cific declivity. The Moscjuito Shore still remains the 
haunt of savages, whom thrive hundred years of contact 
with civilization liave failed to improve ; while the 
State of San Salvador sustains a population twice as 
great in proportion to its area as any other e^jual ex- 
tent of Spanish America, and relatively as great as that 
of New England itself. 

These natural conditions will continue to foster set- 
tlement and population on the one hand, and discour- 
age and op|>ose it on the other ; and not until those 
fiortions of Central and South America which are most 
favored in resi>ect of position and climate are filled to 
overflowing, and the progress of discover}*, both in sci- 
ence and in art, has investeil men with augmented abil- 
ity to combat successfully the diseases and physical dif- 
ficulties which exist in the valleys of the Amazon and 
Orinoco, and on the Mos^juito Shore, will those regions 
Im subjecte<l to the influences of civilization, or become 
the seats of any considerable populations. 

Tlie natural relations of Central America, as indi- 
cated by the physical facts already pointed out, are 
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clearly with the Pacific and the states which now ex- 
ist or may spring into existence upon that coast To 
California and the greater part of Mexico, as also to 
some of the states of South America, it must come, 
sooner or later, to sustain a position corresponding 
with that which the West Indies have held toward the 
United States and Europe, with the important addi- 
tion of being an established route of travel, and per- 
haps ultimately of commerce, between the eastern and 
western hemispheres. Its destiny is plainly written in 
the outlines of its coast, and is printed on its surfiice, 
not less than demonstrated by its geographical position. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OB8ERVAnONS ON THE CLIMATK Or CENTRAL AMERICA IN 

GENERAL. 

T^HE poculiarities of Central America, in respect of 
•*• configuration of surface, will explain the almost 
endless variety of climate to which I have alluded, and 
which is nowhere more remarkahle than in that coun- 
tr5\ Situated between 8^ and 1 7^ north latitude, were 
it not for these features, the general temperature would 
be somewhat higher than that of the West Indies. As 
it is, the climate of the coast is nearly the same with 
that of the islands aUuded to, and exc*ecilingly unifonn. 
It is modified somewhat by the shape and position of 
the shore*, and by the proximity of the mountains, as 
well as hy the prevailing winds. Tlie heat on the Pa- 
cific coast is not, however, so oppressive as on the At- 
lantic; less, perhaps, lK»caus<» of any considenible dif- 
ference of tempeniture than on account of the greater 
drj-ness and purity of the atmosphen*. 

In the northern part of the State of Guatemala, in 
what is callwl **Los Altos,"" the Highlands the aver- 
age temperature is h>wer than in any other part of 
the countr}'. Snow sometimes falls in the vicinity of 
Quezaltenangn, the capital of this department, but soon 
disappears, as the thermometer seldom n^mains at the 
freezing point for any consi<lcniblf length of time. In 
the vicinity of the city of Guatemala, the range of the 
thennometer is from T).')-^ to 8t)^, averaging alM)ut 72<^ 
of Fahrenheit Vera Paz, the northeastern department 
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of Guatemala, and embracing the coast below Yucatan 
to the Gulf of Dulce, is nearly ten degrees warmer. 
This coast, from Belize downward to Izabal and Santo 
Tomas, is hot and unhealthy. The same remark ap- 
plies, in a less degree, to the northern and eastern coast 
of Honduras, from Omoa to Cape Gracias a Dios. A 
favorable circumstance here is the close approach of 
the mountains to the shore, and the prevalence, for a 
considerable portion of the year, of cool and bracing 
winds from the north. The State of San Salvador lies 
wholly on the Pacific. It is smaller than any of the 
others, but proportionally better populated. It is less 
elevated than either Guatemala or Honduras, and its 
general temperature is probably higher. The heat, 
however, is never oppressive, except at a few points 
near the coast, as for instance Sonsonate, San Miguel, 
and La Union, all of which owe their excessively high 
temperature to local circumstances. Honduras, as its 
name implies (being the plural of '^JiondurOj'^ depth), 
has a ver}'^ diversified surface, and a consequent diversity 
of temperature. The climate is generally delightful, the 
average temperature at Tegucigalpa, Comayagua, Juti- 
calpa, and Gracias, the principal towns, being about 
74°. The Department of Segovia, in Nicaragua, bor- 
dering on Honduras, has a like surface and tempera- 
ture. The principal part of Nicaragua, however, is 
widely different in all respects, and has a topography 
and climate peculiarly its own. The average tempera- 
ture of the great basin of the lakes is about 79° or 80^ : 
a result due not to its elevation, but to other favorable 
and modifying causes, which I have fully pointed out 
in my work on that country. The population of Costa 
Rica is concentrated on the western or Pacific slope of 
the volcano of Cartago, and, as a consequence, almost 
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any degree of temperature may be obtained, according 
to the elevation, from the intense heat of the port of 
Punta Arenas to the constant spring of San Jos^ or 
to the autumnal temperature of the belt above the an- 
cient capital of Cartago. The eastern slopes of Costa 
Rica may be said to ))e uninhabited, and the coast from 
Chiriqui Lagoon northward is low and unhealthy. 
Indeed, the entire Atlantic coast of Central America, 
from Truxillo downward, embracing the whole of what 
is called the Mos<{uito shore, is subject to the same re- 
mark. Hence this coast has scarcely any inhabitants, 
except a few mjualid Indians, while the coast of the 
Pkiciiic is lined with towns, and occupied by a very con- 
si<lerable population. 

What are called the '^seasons** under the tropics, 
namely, the wet and dr}', are much influenccnl in their 
commencement and <Iunition by local caust^s, so that 
what is literally true of one placx? can only be partially 
no of another. Tlie widest differences are, of course, 
Wtween the Atlantic and Pacific slopes of the conti* 
nent. Tlie whole of Centnd America comes within 
the zone of the northeast trade winds, whicli, sweeping 
across the Atlantic, reach the continent almost satu- 
ratinj with vapor. The portion of moisture of which 
they are deprivetl by the Caribl)ean Islands is pnilwi- 
bly again nearly, if not tpiite, made up in their passage 
over the S4»a of the same name. Tliese winds arc inter- 
cepted by the high mountain centrt»s of Oimtemala, 
Honduras, and Costa Kiiii, and the va{>or prei*ipitated 
from them flows down to the Atlantic, through a mul- 
titude of stn^ms and rivers. Hut the mountains of 
CcMitral Americ4i an» not all high enough to entirely 
intercept the trade winds. Tliey are, moreovcT, brok- 
en tlyough by transverse valleys, like that of the Nic^ 
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araguan Lakes, and that of Comayagua in Honduras. 
As a consequence, the trades, for a great part of the 
year, blow entirely across the continent, reaching the 
Pacific slope deprived of their moisture, and cooled 
by a passage over the elevated region of the interior. 
Hence result the greater salubrity of that declivity, the 
comparative coolness and dryness of its climate, and 
its consequently greater population. 

There is, properly speaking, no dry season on the 
Atlantic littoral of Central America. For about four 
months of the year, from May to October, the trades 
are intermittent ; consequently, less moisture is precip- 
itated, and this slope has then its nearest approach to 
what is called the "dry season. ^^ 

During these months, the trades, as I have just said, 
being intermittent^ the Pacific declivity is subject to 
winds from the west and southwest, which precipitate 
their waters against the western slopes of the mountains, 
and constitute the rainy season. As these Pacific winds 
are seldom more than exaggerated sea-breezes, and are 
rarely of more than a few hours^ continuance, the rains 
which follow from them are brief, occurring generally 
in the afternoon and night. It is rare to witness an 
entire day of rain, although there are occasionally me- 
teoric combinations which produce what the Spaniards 
call Temporales^ or rains of several days' continuance. 
During a residence of three rainy seasons in Central 
America, I witnessed but one Temporal. 

What I have said applies strictly to the respective 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The central plateaus, or 
higli table-lands of the interior, have a climate of their 
own, subject neither to heavy rains nor excessive 
droughts. The winds which reach them, as well from 
the west as the east, are first deprived of the greater 
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part of their moisture, but both bring with them more 
or less rain. From the circumstance that they lie 
nearest the Pacific, these plateaus partake most of the 
climate of that coast, with which their seasons also 
measurably coincide. The plain of Comayagua, situ- 
ated in the very centre of Honduras, and eijuidistant 
from the two great seas, may be taken as an illustra- 
tion. Mf>re or less niin falls there during every month 
in the year ; but, during the prevalence of the dr}' sea- 
son on the Pacific, it is only in the form of showers of 
brief <luration, while <luring the wet season the rains 
are comparatively long and heavy. Continuous rains, 
or Temj)oralei(^ are unknown. 

These geiienil rt^marks will be found supported by 
the following data, which comprise about all the infor- 
mation that I have K^en able to collect on this subject 
from personal observations or from authentic sources: 

CoMa Jiuri. — **The climate of Costa liica is very 
humid^ the niin falling for six months of the year. It 
is cool and healthy on the l^acific coast ; hot, wet, and 
unhciilthv on the Atlantic; cold and salubrious on 
the table-lands of the interior, where the thennoineter 
ranges from (15^ to 75^ of Fab r. in the course of the 
year. ^ It must Ik; observed that the niiny st»ason on 
the Paeific an<i in the interior is fn)in April to No- 
vemlM-r; but upon the Atlantic coast this order of 
things is n»vers<*<l, and the rainy season is from Xo- 
vemlier to Februar}'/* 

\i4\tr«t(/fia. — ()bs<»rvations wore inade, during the 
progress of the survey for a ship-4imal in Nicanigua, 
in lH.'><l-r>l, by the gentb-nieii conneeti^l with that en- 

* /WfHr^o df U Re^hitfm le Castm Rtrm, fir . por Frli|)r Molina, p 3S (•». 
Undo {JtmrnAl of iKt Ho^aI (ifi»t:rapkumt X*<-i//y of i^mUm, vol vi . p KM) ob- 
mmm that tbe rliinale of <\>«ta Rira i« cxccrOuigljr varied, ranging fruiu 00'' to 
•t* •f Fahr . accoidiiig to tht ckvalion 
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terprise. These observations were confined to the isth- 
mus which lies between Lake Nicaragua and the Pa- 
cific, at a point where the trade winds, sweeping through 
the valley of the San Juan River, and over Lake Nic- 
aragua, find no high mountains to precipitate their 
moisture until they reach the volcanic peaks of Ome-« 
tepee and Madeira. Hence it happens that this Isth- 
mus of Rivas receives a greater amount of rain annu- 
ally than any other portion of the Pacific coast of Cen- 
tral America. 



OBSERVATIONS AT RIVAS, NICARAGUA— 1860-61. 


Date. 


Average. 
Tbermom. 


Hifhett. 
Thennoin. 


Lowest. 
Tbennoni. 


Range. 


September, 


1850 


78 12 


O ' 

88 


71 


17 


October, 


do. 


77 


86 


70 


16 


November, 


do. 


78 42 


86 


74 


12 


December, 


do. 


77 11 


84 


72 


12 


January, 


1851 


76 40 


87 


69 


18 


February, 


do. 


76 


84 


70 


14 


March, 


do. 


77 


84 


72 


12 


AprU, 


do. 


78 83 


88 


72 


16 


May, 


do. 


78 29 


91 


68 


23 


June, 


do. 


77 12 


88 


71 


17 


July, 


do. 


76 98 


86 


71 


15 


August, 


do. 


76 20 


86 


71 


15 


Sept. 12th, do. 
Total mean . . 


79 10 


86 


74 


12 


77 42 


86 45 


71 15 


15 30 



Here it will be observed that the maximum range 
was in the month of May, and was 23°. The mean 
range for the year, however, was only 15°. The heat 
at no time of the year is as great as it is during the 
summer months in New York. For June, July, and 
August of 1850, the mean average range of the ther- 
mometer at the town of Lansingburg, New York, was 
71° 5\ the mean highest 93° 66^ the mean lowest 47° 
33', and the mean range 46° 33'. At Jamaica, Long 
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Island, for July and August of the same year, the mean 
average was 75° 15', the mean highest 95° 50", the 
mean lowest (51° 5(y, and the mean range 43° 27^ 

In respect of rain, the principal surveyor has given 
us the result of careful admeasurements made at Rivas 
for one year, from Scptcanber 9th, 1850, to September 
25th, 1851. The amount was taken in inches and dec- 
imals, and is as follows : 



Scptrmbcr, 1850 . . 
October, do. . . 


InrbML 

7.005 
17.860 


April, 
May. 


1851 
do. 


iKhM. 

. . 0.430 
.. 9.145 


NoTcmbcr, do. . . 


1..395 


June, 


do. 


. . 14.210 


December, do. . . 


3.210 


July, 


do. 


. . 22.640 


January, 1851 . . 
tVbruarj-, do. . . 
^larcb, do. . . 


0..S80 
0.000 
1.410 


August, 
September, 


do. 
do. 


. . 11.810 
. . 1.3.240 


Total inches 


. 102.735 



For the exact year, from September 9tli, 1850, to 
SeptemlKT 9th, 1851, the amount of rain was 97.71 
inches. The whole number of days during which rain 
fell was i:i9, and th<* whole numl)er of dry days was 
22fi. During the six months, fn)m May to October 
inclusive, distinguished as the wet season, the whole fall 
was 90.89 inches, and during the remaining six months, 
distinguished as the dry s<»ason, only fi.82 inches. 

But these obs(»r\'ation5s as I have said, were made 
at llivas, undtT the h^ of the volcano of Ometepec, 
where more rain falls than at Granada or Leon, in the 
northern portion of the state. At Rivas there was but 
one month, Februar}', in which no rain fell In 1850, 
in I.*eon, no rain fell for three months, from the first 
of Januar}' to the first of April. 

Tlic average annual fall of rain and snow in the State 
of New York, during the ten years preceding 1846, ac- 
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cording to the report of the Regents of the University, is 
34. 14 inches. The greatest fall in any one year during 
that period was 37.04 inches, and the least, 32. 10 inches. 

Honduras. — The northern and eastern coast of Hon- 
duras has unquestionably a higher temperature than 
any other portion of the state. It however diminishes 
rapidly as we penetrate inland. The modifying influ- 
ence of the neighboring mountains is felt even before 
the increase in altitude becomes perceptible. Her ta- 
ble-lands have, of course, a climate varying with their 
height above the sea, and their exposure to the pre- 
vailing winds. Consequently, there can be no gener- 
alization on the subject of the climate of Honduras, 
except so far as to say that it has a variety adapted to 
every caprice, and a temperature suitable for the culti- 
vation of the products of every zone. 

Among the data on this subject are the observations 
made by Mr. Thomas Young, at the mouth of Black 
River, on the Bay of Honduras, lat. 16° N., long. 85° 
W., for one year (1840-41?). The subjoined remark 
accompanies the table : 

"The climate here is pretty equable, only varying, 
throughout the year, from 62° to 86° Fahr., so that 
nothing need be apprehended from excessive heats, es- 
pecially as, during the greater part of the year, it is 
tempered by the grateful sea-breeze, and sometimes by 
the invigorating dry north wind. 

"When the northers terminate, and the sea-breeze 
again blows, the effect on the human frame, and indeed 
on every thing around, is plainly perceptible. All na- 
ture partakes of its influence, and few can tell the en- 
joyment expressed by the man who has been crouching 
round a fire in a cold wet north as he eagerly rushes 
out to enjoy the health-giving breeze.'" 
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SUMMARY OF THERMOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS 
Tmken daily at Noatif ai the mouth of Black Rivera HonduroMyfor one Year (1840-41). 



MoaUMi. 


ATerage Tem- 
perature. 


Prevailing Winds.* 


PraYaiUng Weathiv. 


January . . 


620 to 660 


Northers. 


Wet : sometimes fine 
by being a dry north. 


February . 


660 to 70O 


(1 


(( 4( (» 


March . . . 


70O to 740 


Unsettled sea-breezes 
and northeasters. 


Dry. 


April .... 


740 to 760 


Northeasters and sea- 
breezes. 


i( 


May 


780 


Strong sea-breezes. 


(( 


June ... 


780 to 820 


it (( 


(( 


July .... 


820 


u u 


Wet. 


August. . . 


840 to 860 


Light variable airs o! 

calms. 
(( (( (( 


.)ry. 


September 


840 to 860 


« 


October . . 


780 


Sea - breezes, some 


)ry or wet according 






times a light north. 


to wind. 


Noyember 


72^ and less 


Northers. 


et: sometimes fine 
'^y being a dry north. 


•December. 


620 to 660 


(( 


ct. . 



Other observations were made, in 1844, on the same 
coast, a little to the eastward of Black River, in the 
vicinity of Carataska Lagoon, by a competent Prussian 
commission, Messrs. Miiller, Fellechner, and Hesse. 
They were carried on from June 13th to August 2d 
of that year, with the following results : 

0&«frM/Mm# at Carataska Lagoon from June 13/A to August 2dj 1844. 

6 o'clock A.i[., 26^ of Centigrade = 78.5° of Fahr. 
11 " " 28.4°*' " =83.1^ " " 

3 " P.M., 28.5° " " = 83.4° '* " 

7 *< ** 27.3° " " = 82° *' *' 

This is equal to an average mean of 27.8° of Cent, 

* ** At the beginning of October, what are called the Norths commence and gen- 
fnlly continae, with little Tariation, till the return of February or March. While 
these winds last, the mornings and evenings are cold, frequently unpleasantly so ; 
tad what in this country is understood by a toet north, might perhaps furnish no 
very imperfect idea of a November day in England. A dry nor thy on the contrary, 
is beautiful, agreeable, and invigorating." — Henderson's Honduras^ p. 14. 

c 
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22. 24° of Reaum., and 82° of Fahr. During this time 
the wind blew steadily from the E., E.N.K, or N.R, 
with the exception of three days (the 2 2d, 23d, and 
24th of June) from the S. W., and one day (July 3l8t) 
from the N. W. The extreme range of the thermome- 
ter during this period was from the mean minimum of 
61° Fahr., July 2d, to the mean maximum of 85° Fahr., 
July 4th. Captain Haly, for twenty years a resident 
at Cape Gracias, states that during the coldest months, 
viz., October, November, and December, the range of 
the thermometer at that point is from 60° to 65° of 
Fahr. 

At the port of Omoa, also on the same coast, and in 
the same latitude, but three degrees to the westward 
of Black River, for one week, from the 5th to the 12tib 
of July, 1853, the thermometer had an average of 85° 
Fahr. at noon ; its greatest range, from six o'clock in 
the morning to the same hour in the evening, having 
been from 80° to 87°. During this period, the morn- 
ings were generally very pleasant, with showers from 
nine to twelve. The sea-breeze set in between twelve 
and one, and from that time until six in the evening it 
was clear. During the evening and night the land- 
breeze was accompanied with frequent violent showers. 

Proceeding inland to the great transverse plain of 
Comayagua, elevated 1800 feet above the sea, my ob- 
servations, made in 1853, gave the following results : 

MEAN RANGE OF THERMOMETER AT COMAYAGUA. 



Monlhadmi). 


6 A.M. 


ISM. 


3 P.M. 


P.M. 


April (part) , . 

June 

Average . . . 


75° V 
lb° 5' 
740 4' 


81° 9' 
81° 2' 
78° 5' 


84° (y 
80° 3' 
80° 8' 


80° 2' 
78° 6' 
78° 3' 


76° 2' 


8O0 6' 


81° T 


790 C 



That is to say, during the above months, the mean 
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temperature, from six o'clock in the morning until the 
same hour in the evening, was 79^ V. Tiie highest or 
maximum point touched by the thermometer during 
these months was 88^; the lowest or mininmm, 68°; 
an extreme range of 20^ It may Ix* observed here 
that, from certain pei^uliarities of the position of the 
city of Comayagua, its temperature rules higher than 
that of any other portion of the valley or plain in which 
it is situated. The temperature of Las Piedras and of 
San Antonio, distant about fourteen miles, has a mean 
of from three to five degr(.*es lower. A little plac^ called 
"El Sitio,'' not twenty minutes' ride from Comaj'ugua, 
and not perceptibly higher, has a mean of at least five 
degrees less. 

It should also be ))ome in mind that^ in the interior, 
the months of April, May, and June are the hottest of 
the year, and that for the remaining nine months the 
temperature is considerably lower. Noveml>er, De- 
cember, and Januar}' are positively cool, and fires 
sometimes become necessar}' for comfort. 

My remaining direct ol«ervations on the temper»> 
tare of Hondiu*as were too few and too discoimected to 
\te of much value. The following data, however, may 
serve to illustrate its variety : 

City of Tegucigalpa, 3420 fec^t elevation, for four 
days, from April 28 to May 4, 1853, inclusive: 

Maximnm S5^ Fahr. 

Minimom 08' 

Mean average 77 ^ 5' *' 

Ouajiquero (Indian town), 52^55 fiH»t elevation. May 
4, 1H53, six oVloirk A. M., r>«P Fahr. 

Intibucat, 4950 fett elevation, July 4, 1853, six 
o'clock A.M., 5<r; eleven o'cloi'k A.M., 62 ^ 
City of Gracias, 252U feet elevation : 
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July 6, 


1853, 


12 M. 


. 780 


(( (( 


a 


7J P.M. 


760 


July 7, 


a 


6 A.M. . 


. 720 


(( <( 


u 


9 " . 


75° 


(( (( 


u 


2 P.M. . 


. 79° 


U (( 


a 


6 « . 


76° 


July 8, 


« 


5 A.M. . 


. 70O5' 



Fahr. 



Sta. Rosa, Department of Gracias, 3400 feet aboye 
the sea, for three weeks during the month of July, 
1853: 

Maximum 75° Fahr. 

Minimum 68°" 

Mean average . . . . 71° 15' " 

The plain in which is situated the city of Guatemala 
is elevated between 3000 and 4000 feet above the sea, 
and lies within eighty miles of the Pacific. The fol- 
lowing data relating to its climate are fix)m the Offi- 
cial Gazette: 

From 1st to 7th of September, 1854, the extreme 
range of thermometer was from 64° to 75° of Fahr. ; 
average mean, 68°. It rained for four days during the 
week, commencing at two o'clock P.M. The remain- 
ing three days were dry. Wind generally from S. W. 

From 15th to 21st^ extreme range of thermometer, 
64° to 72° of Fahr. ; mean average for the week, 68^. 
Wind S.W. Rained every day. 

From 21st to 28th, extreme range of thermometer, 
63° to 76° of Fahr. ; average mean, 69°. Rained five 
days, commencing at two o'clock P.M. Wind general- 
ly S.E., changing once to N.E. 

The Gazette calculates the entire fall of water for 
the rainy season at 108 inches, or 5 inches per week. 
But I doubt if this be more than an estimate, for there 
are many reasons for believing that the amount of rain 
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which falls there is cpnsiderably less than that on the 
isthniufl between Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific, 
where, from actual observations, it appears that the 
(all of rain for 1852 was but 97.7 inches. The aver- 
age amount of rain which falls in America, under the 
tnipics, is calculated by Professor Johnson, in his Ta- 
bles, at 113 inches. At some points in Brazil, as, for 
instance, San Luis de Maranhao, the annual average is 
27<> inches; and in Guadalupe and some of the Lesser 
Antilles as high as 292 inches!* 

Iif'Uzi\ — The British establishment of Belize, situ- 
atcnl near the southern extremity of the peninsula of 
Yu^'atan, on the Bay of Honduras, in lat. 17° 39' N., 
and long. 88^ 12' W., has a temperature and climate 
which may Ikj regarde<l as common to the entire east- 
em coast of Guatemala and Yucatan, and probably not 
fiu" different from that of the islands off the same coast 
in the Bay of Hon<luras. Observations were made 
licre by Captain George Henderson, commander of the 
garrison in the year 180<l, for seven months, from Feb- 
ruarj' to August inclusive, with the following results :f 

•*FEBRrARy. — Tlicrmomctor; morning, 77^ Falu-. ; noon, 81® 
Fahr. ; prevailing winds, N., E., and E.N.K. ; clear days, 16. 
** Heavy rain generally during tlic night; fincqucnt heavy 

* TboHi|Mon MaaettM of thr general tempermture of the city of GtuOcniaU, tbH 
"tbe mean beat, during the day, from the finit of January to the finit of July, it 
1%** of Fakr ; at night, 63 \ lii the muniDer months the average may be lakm M 
las drgiere higher."— A arraiiee of Ogictdi Kui/, eCc.« p. 46S. 

f **Tbe climate of thia part of the American continent b gre^Uy eupefior to thai 
9i moel other parte of the eame vaat portion of the globe, either in higher or kmm 
legreee of latitude It is equally Miperior to the clmiato of the Wait India ielaiidi 
generally, for prrMma whose health and constitutions have become impaifsd ft«a 
III* ederte of the latter very froquently acquire a sudden restoratioo of both aft« 
mm arrival in Honduras. 

** With ths eiceptioQ o( a few months of the year, thia cuontry is cnnataalty f»> 
by regular sea breetea. armnipanied by an average of beat thai may be 
I m iba tampafalttfa of W r^Htndgrtom's Uomdmrt, p. 13. 
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showers daring the daj. This month being included in what 
is denoted the dry season, the rains that have fisJlen have been 
considered unusuaL 

" March. — Morning, 77° ; noon, 81° ; 21 clear days ; pre- 
vaiUng winds, N., N.E., E.N.E., and S.E. 

" The greater part of this month has been dry and pleasant ; 
light dews at night. The sea-breeze, which prevails with great 
regularity at this season, has been partial and moderate. 

" April. — ^Morning, 80° ; noon, 86° ; 21 clear days ; prevail- 
ing winds, S.E., E.S.E., and E. 

" The whole of this month has been particularly fine, and the 
breezes regular and strong. Bains, with loud thunder, frequent 
during the night, sometimes accompanied with sudden and vio- 
lent gusts of wind. 

" May. — ^Morning, 82° ; noon, 85° ; 21 clear days ; prevail- 
ing winds, S. or E.S.E. 

" This month has been particularly dry, but exceedingly pleas- 
ant fix)m the regularity and strength of the sea-breeze. The 
conclusion of it, however, being cloudy, and attended with fi»- 
quent heavy showers, shows the approach of the periodical rains. 

"June. — Morning, 81°; noon, 83°; 14 clear days; prevail- 
ing winds, E., N.E., and E.N.E. 

" The wet season generally commences in the early part of 
this month, about the 10th, and continues through tlie remain- 
der of it. This season the rains have set in earlier than com- 
mon. Thunder at this time is also frequent, and sometimes tre- 
mendously violent. 

"July. — Morning, 81° ; noon, 83° ; 12 clear days ; prevail- 
ing winds, N.E., E., and S.E. 

" The weather for the greater part of this month has been un- 
settled and stormy ; much vivid lightning, chiefly at night, ac- 
companied with loud thunder. 

"August. — Morning, 81°; noon, 84°; 19 clear days; pre- 
vailing winds, N.E., E., and S.E. 

" The greater part of this month has been exceedingly close 
and sultry, with frequent and heavy thimder-storms." 
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CHAPTER III. 

POPTLATION OCATEIilALA, SAN SALVADOR, HONDURAS, NICA- 
RAGUA, AND COSTA RICA. 

T^lIE population of Central America, in the absence 
-*- of reliable data, am only be calculated approxi- 
mately. Attempts were made under the crown, and 
subse^iuently under the republic, to effect a complete 
census, but with very unsatisfactor}' results, since it 
has always been foiuid that the ignorant masses of the 
|>eople, and especially the Indians, avoid a census as in 
some way connected with militar}' cons^Tiption or taxa- 
tion. Tliey have l»een known to abandon their homes, 
and hide themselves for weeks in the mountains, to es- 
cai>e the commissioners! Again: the bulk of the Span- 
ish {>opulation exists on the Pacific slope of the con- 
tinent, while pn the Atlantic declivity the country is 
either uninhabited, or sjxarsely occupitnl by Indian 
triln-s, of which the numlwr is wholly unknown. A 
consi<lenil)le alK>riginal population exists in the dis- 
triit of Peten, in the north of Guatemala, and there are 
wveral triWs such as the Xicaques, I^ayas, Tonglas, 
Woolwas, Towkas, Ramas, Guatusos, etc., in the Atlan- 
tic divisions of Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Kica» 
none of whom have entereil, as an element, in any cal- 
culation of the absolute (Kipulation of the countr}\ 

Tlie rt)yal census of the Captain-Genendey of (Juate- 
mala (which included not only the five states of Central 
Aineriai, but also the present state of Chia])a, and the 
district of Soconusco in Mexico), made in 1778, gave 
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an aggregate of 805,339 inhabitants. Under this cen- 
sus Guatemala (exclusive of Chiapa and Soconusco) 
had 392,272 inhabitants. 

San Salvador (including Sonsonate, which is now 
one of its departments) had 161,954 inhabitants. 

The diocese of Comayagua, comprising the Province 
(now State) of Honduras, had 88,143 inhabitants. 
Thirteen years subsequently, in 1791, an enumeration 
was made of the population of the same diocese, by its 
bishop, which gave 93,500, or an increase of 5,357. 
But, as I have already said, these returns merit but lit- 
tle confidence, and can not be made the basis of any 
estimate of the actual population of Central America. 

In 1825, the state authorities of Guatemala under- 
took a census, which resulted in an aggregate of 507, 126 
inhabitants, being an augmentation, in forty-seven years, 
of only 114,854. Another attempt was made, by the 
same authorities, twelve years later, in 1837, which 
gave a total of 490,787, or less by 16,339 than in 
1825 ! This census was discredited at the time, and 
Don Jose de la Valle, a statistician of some eminence, 
made a calculation that the state then contained 600,000 
inhabitants. 

A census was ordered by the general government of 
the Republic of Central America in 1834, but the re- 
sults were imperfect, and have never been published. 

In the absence, then, of direct returns, we must have 
recourse to other means of calculation. In this we are 
assisted by partial returns of births and deaths in the 
various districts of several of the states. 

Humboldt deduced, from a careful observation of the 
laws of population in Mexico, that the proportion of 
births was as 1 to 1 7, and of deaths as 1 to 30 of the 
whole population, and that the proportion of births to 
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deaths in the country at hirge was as 17 to 10. Now, 
08 Mexico, in gcneml aspect, cliinati?, and otlier condi- 
tions, corresponds ver}- closely with Central America, 
we might assume that the latter country would show 
but a slight deviation from the same law. 

But the data which we |>ossess go to show that the 
proportion of births to deaths in Cent nil America is 
considerably greater than in Mexico. In Costa Rica, 
according to the tables for 1850, the births were 47(17, 
and the deaths 178(), being a proportion of births to 
deaths of 47 to 17. Again: in Guatemala, for the year 
1852, we have the following returns, exclusive of the 
district of Peten: births, 38,858; deaths, 21,298, or 
al)Out 10 deaths to 19 births. In San Salvador we have 
similar results. In the Department of Sonsonate, for 
the six months ending I)(»cemlHT 30th, 1853, the births 
were 1731, deaths 879, or about 10 deaths to 21 births. 
In the Department of Cuscatlan, for the thnna months 
ending Deceml)er 30th, 1853, births 505, deaths 104. 
Tliis department se(»ms to l)e remarkably salubrious. 
For the first six months of the year 1849, the births 
were reported at 1900, and the deaths 403. In the De- 
{>artment of San Salvador, embracing the capital, for 
the last three months of 1849, births 78(5, deaths 222. 
In the Department of L41 Paz, however, which is com- 
|Miratively low and unhealthy, this excess of births is 
not sustaineil, since, for the hist (juarter of 1853, we 
find, births 353, deaths 244. The following statistical 
tables will serve to verify these results: 
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GUATEMALA. 

Oficial StatemerU of Marriages, Births, and Deaths in the State of GuatemstU for 
the Year 1852, exclusive of the District ofPeten, 



DepartmenU. 


Marriages. 


Birtbs. 


Deatba. 


Inereaae. 


* Guatemala 

Sacatepequez . . . 

Amatitlan 

Escuintla 

t Vera Paz 

Santa Bosa .... 

Jutiapa 

Chiquiniula .... 

Izabal 

Chimaltenango . . 

Quezaltenango . . 

Suchitepequez . . 

Totonicapam . . . 

Solola 

San Marcos .... 

Huehuetenango. . 
Total 


240 
170 
130 
135 
828 
149 
113 
562 
32 
330 
403 
216 
905 
658 
692 
373 


3416 
1688 
1481 

825 
4260 
1313 

790 
4155 
67 
2550 
3119 
1682 
5307 
3083 
2711 
2411 


1848 
1182 

1073 

421 

1642 

466 

291 

2127 

85 

2192 

1560 

736 

2896 

1697 

1744 

1338 


1568 
506 
408 
404 

2618 
847 
499 

2028 

-18 
358 

1559 
946 

2411 

1386 
867 

1073 


5836 


38858 


21298 


17478 



The unhealthy port of Izabal, or Golfo Dulce, decreased in 
population 18. 

* The births and deaths in the city of Guatemala were, in 1805, according to the 
Kalendario of that year : 

Marriages 205 

Births 1360 

Deaths 1337 

In 1823, according to Thompson, who gave 50,000 as the aggregate population, 
the births and deaths were as follows : 

Births 1 661 

Deaths 729 

In 1854, according to official tables : 

Marriages 172 

Births 1467 

Deaths 648 

^ In 1833, it was calculated by Don Jose Asmitia, then Secretary of State of 
Guatemala, that the Department of Vera Paz, exclusive of Pcten, contained 60,237 
inhabitants. The number of marriages in that year was 645 ; births, 4048 ; deaths, 
1186. 
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COSTA RICA. 

OfnMl SuUfmeni </ MarriagtM, Btrtks, and Deaths in tiU SImU of Costa Rtca 

for 1850. 



DcpartaMflts. 



SU J086 . . 

Cartago • • . 
IIcrLHlia • • . 
^Vlejucla. . . 
Utuuiacastc 
Total 



MantaitM. 


Binlw. 


Deulu. 


IncrrftiM. 


178 


14JJ2 


466 


1026 


165 


ya6 


293 


6<53 


128 


yu 


362 


649 


131 


939 


424 


515 


62 


471 


223 


248 


6(^ 


47(J9 


1768 


3001 



SAN SALVADOR— iMPKBrKCT. 



Drfwrtnirnca. 

I Sonftoiiatc . . (<> months) . 

Cuiicatlan . . (9 mouths) . 

San Halvador (3 mouths) . 

La Paz .... (3 months) . 

Total 



Marriaffr*. 


Biith*. 


Drub*. 


173 


1731 


879 


135 


2405 


816 


98 


786 


222 


19 


353 


244 


425 


5275 


2161' 



Inrrraar. ' 

852"i 
1589 
5G4I 
109 I 

aii4 



SUMMARY. 



Ktaln. 

Vfuatomala . (1852). . 

; Coi9ta Rica . (1850). . 

San Salvador (imp.) . . 

Total 



Binhi. 

38,856" 
4,769 
5,275 

4K,9<K>" 


nmlu. 

"21,298 
1,768 
2,161 

'25,227 


\nrmm 

17,578 

•3,001 

3.114 

"23,693 



It n»!*ultH, thoroforo, that the [iroporticms of hirths to 
deaths in Central America is very nearly as 244 to 1215, 
or aUmt 20 to 10. The State of Honduras whirh is 
generally n'lnarkahly salubrious, wouhl prohahly show 
aliout the same proportion with Costa liiea, while Nio- 
mrajHiH, ahhou^rh comparatively low, wouhl not fall 
much W*himl (iuatemahi. 

Now, assuming]: th(» proporticm of hirths and deaths, 
ma fixe^l by HumlMildt in tniitin;; of Mexico, to Ik.* in 
ref^jHTt to the a^r^rrejrate [)0|Mihition as 1 to 17 of the 
fonner, and 1 to 30 of the latter, we deduce (3K,h;)Hx 
17) + (2 1,298x30)- 2 = 048, 703 as the population of 
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Guatemala. There are many reasons for believing 
however, that this number falls considerably short of 
the truth. In Costa Rica, the total population, exclu- 
sive of the wild tribes, was put down, under the last 
census, at 95,000, which, it will be seen by reference to 
preceding tables, gives a proportion of births 1 to 20, 
and of deaths 1 to 54, of the entire population, 

Senor Barberena, of Guatemala, to whom the returns 
for that state for 1846 were referred, calculated that 
the births were in the proportion of 1 to 25 of the total 
population. The births for the year in which he ^vrote 
(1849) being 36,998, he deduced 934,495 as the popu- 
lation of the state. I am, however, inclined to think 
that this is too high an estimate. If we adopt the ra- 
tio of births and deatlis in Costa Rica as applicable to 
Guatemala, we have 1,013,126 as the population of the 
state — a number clearly too great. 

I prefer to esthnate the total population of Guate- 
mala for 1852 at 787,000, which gives a proportion of 
births as 1 to 21, and of deaths as 1 to 38 of the entire 
population, equivalent to about 850,000 on the first 
day of January, 1855. 

Costa Rica, according to the last census, had 100,174 
inhabitants, including 5000 savages, in the proportion 
of 90,000 whites and Ladinos to 10,000 Indians, as 
follows : 

COSTA RICA. 
Department B. Population. 

San Jose 31,749 

Cartage 23,209 

Heredia 17,289 

Guanacaste 9,112 

Alejuela 12,575 

Punta Arenas 1,240 

Savage Tribes ..... 5,000 

Total . . . 100,174 
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Don Felipe Molina, in his ^^ Bosquejo de Costa Rica^^ 
regards this result as short of the truth, and estimates 
that the actual population of Costa Rica in 1850 was 
not far from 150,000; but his views upon this point 
arc not sustained by any reliable data. The present 
jKipulation of Costa Rica, under the ratio of increase 
showTi by the returns of 1850, must now (1855) be lit- 
tle short of 125,000. 

In respec*t to Nicarajjua, we have the authority of 
Don Miguel Sarabia, its last governor under the crown, 
who 'WTotc a memoir on that state in 1823.* He 
says, *'Tlie population at the last jxtdron (registr}'), 
in the year 1813, gave a total of 149,751 inhabitants. 
We know this to have been imperfect, having been 
taken by unskillful persons, and uiuler many difficul- 
ties. The population in many sec*tions is dispersed and 
inaccessil>U», and an emnneration is associatcnl in the 
minds of the vulgar with ideas of contributions and 
personal sen'ice. An enumeration ma<le in 1800, al- 
though probably not more corn.»ct, gjive a popidation 
of 159,(M>i). It would thus a[)pear that there had been 
a diminution of num)K*rs; but such is not the fac% as 
is evident from all concurrent testimony, the growth 
of tlie towns, and tlie circumstance that there have been 
neither famines, wars, or other causes to prcnluce such 
a result.*" NevertlH*less, taking the census of 1813 for 
the basis of his calculation, and estimating the dwen- 
nial incnuse at fitU^n per cent., he arrives at a total of 
174,213 in 1H23. But, n^taining the same elements of 
calculation, on the ba>is of tlie census of 1800, we would 
luive, in 1H23, a population of 212,000. 

Acx-ording to the returns of a cx'nsus attempted in 

* But^urtit Pulttuo K»t*diBluo it StfMrag'ut, formmio tn r/ mmo it 18!E3, pwr 
Vifvitl Gootalet Sar»b». Genrnl d« BrigMla. GuatcmaU, 18M. 
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Nicaragua in 1846, the total population of that state, 
exclusive of the Department of Guanacaste (in dispute 
with Costa Rica), was 257,000, distributed among five 
departments, as follows : 

NICARAGUA— 1846. 
Departments. PopolattoB. 

Meridional 20,000 

Oriental 96,000 

Occidental 90,000 

Septentrional of Segovia . . . 12,000 

« " Matagalpa . . . 40,000 

Total . . . 267,000 

Assuming these returns to be correct, we may safia- 
ly estimate the present population of Nicaragua at 
300,000. 

San Salvador has, relatively to its extent, much the 
largest population of any of the states of Central 
America, but we are without complete census retumsj 
except for a single department. In the year 1849, the 
Department of Cuscatlan had a total of 62,361 inhab- 
itants, distributed in four districts, as follows: District 
of Suchitoto, 13,234; Cojutepeque, 25,737; Chalate- 
nango, 14,011; Tejutla, 9379 = 62,361. Of these^ 
16,165 were men, 17,903 women, 15,026 boys, and 
13,317 girls. The town of Cojutepeque had 11,072 
inhabitants; that of Suchitoto, 6251; Ilobasco, 4259; 
and Chalatenango, 3052. 

Now, by reference to the preceding returns of births 
and deaths in several of the departments of this state, 
we find that the quarterly increase in the department 
of Cuscatlan is 523, in that of Sonsonate 425, in that 
of San Salvador 564, and in that of La Paz 109, from 
which we may legitimately infer that San Salvador and 
Sonsonate have respectively about the same number of 
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inhabitants with Cuscatlan, and that La Paz has about 
one fourth as many. Of the two remaining depart- 
ments, San Miguel has probably more than Cuscatlan, 
and San Vicente two thirds as many. La Paz has also 
more than might be inferred from the returns of births 
and deaths for the single quarter of 1852, which may 
have been exceptional and unfavorable. 

Assuming these elements of calculation to be good, 
and that the population of the Department of Cuscat- 
lan has had a constant annual increase of about 2000, 
as evinced by the returns of births and deaths, we have 
the following estimate of the population of the entire 
state at the commencement of the present year : 

SAN SALVADOR— 1856. 
Depntmentt. Population. 

Cuscatlan 75,000 

Sonsonate . • ... 75,000 

San Salvador . . ... 80,000 

San Miguel 80,000 

La Paz 28,000 

San Vicente 56,000 

Total . . . . 394,000 

The data necessary for calculating the population 
of Honduras are even fewer than we possess concern- 
ing the other states of Central America. We have 
neither absolute returns of population, nor returns of 
births and deaths. The only facts which bear upon 
the matter are the bishop's census of the province in 
1791, which gave 93,500 as the total population, and 
the census of the single department of Gracias in 1834, 
which gave 30,017 inhabitants. We may neverthe- 
less assume for this state a ratio of increase as great 
as for any other state of Central America, for none 
has a climate more salubrious. Taking the same ra- 
tio of increase with Costa Bica, the Department of 
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Gracias would ik^w have 50.000 inhabitants, which 
number, after having trairkd over much of the de* 
partmeiiu I am i\>nvinoed is not &r fixmi the truth. 
Now, of the remaining departments of Honduras, it is 
prolxible that Sta. Barl^ra and Choluteca about equal 
Graoias in jx^pulation. while Tegucigalpa and Coma- 
x-agua excee\i and Yoro and Olancho fall below it in 
this resjHvt. Having visited and passed through all 
of the dej^ininents except Yoro and Olaneho, I esti- 
mate their resj>ective (H^pnlations as follows, in round 
nmnl>ers« and exclusive of the wild Indian tribes in 
the eastern section of the state : 

HOXWRAS— IS55- 

Sta. Barbara 45,000 

Gracias 55,000 

Comayagna 70,000 

Tegucigalpa 65,000 

Choluteca 50,000 

Olancho 45,000 

Yoro 20,000 

Total .... 350,000 
Tliese calculations are all exclusive of the Indians, 
who are not directly incorj)on\teil in the civil organiza- 
tion of the various states, or who fall under the local 
denomination of ''^Tn'bus Errantes^ — a misapplied des- 
ignation, since all the Central American Indians are 
fixed in their habits of life. Tlie nearest approach to 
a nomad life is found among the mongrel savages 
called "Moscos^'or "Mosquitos,'^on what is known as 
the ''Mosquito Shore.'' Tliey are a mixed breed of 
negroes and Indians, who derive their principal sup- 
port from the creeks and lagoons on the coast, to which 
their residence is strictly confined. It is not probable 
that they number more than 6000. Tlie number of 
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.he Xicaquea, Fayas, Towkas, Woolwas, and Bamas,. 
rhich intervene between the coast and the Spanish 
letdementa, can not be accurately estimated. The 
jhiatosofl, Talamancas, and other tribes in Nicaragua 
ind Costa Rica are also omitted in the above esti- 
nates, as are also the Itzaes and affiliated families, La- 
Aodones, Manches, et^., occupying the northern part 
3f the Department of Vera Paz, in Guatemala, and who 
ire supposed to be numerous. Nearly all of these 
[ndians admit a qualified allegiance to the various 
states within which they fall, but the relationship is 
scarcely more than nominaL Thus, in 1836, the gov- 
ernment of Central America made a kfcd of treaty 
with the Manches, in which the Indians acknowledged 
the «overeignty of the republic, but were to be exempt 
from the operations of its laws for six years, and, fur- 
thermore, were never to be called in question as to their 
religion, nor disturbed in their practice of polygamy. 
Wherever the governments assume to exercise jiuris- 
diction, it is through Indian officials, who nevertheless 
administer affiiirs after the immemorial manner of the 
Indians themselves, as in the case of the Nahuals of 
the Balsam Coast of San Salvador, who live almost 
within sight of the capital of the state. 

The aggregate population of Central America, as de- 
duced from the foregoing data, is as follows : 

CENTRAL AMERICA— 1865. 



8C.I». 


Ana Id Sqoan 

MllM. 


Population. 


Number to Sqoan 
Mite. 


[ Gaatenuda 

Honduras 

San Salvador . . . 

Nicaragna 

Costa Kica .... 

Total 


43,380 
39,600 
9,594 
49,500 
13,590 


850,000 
350,000 
394,000 
300,000 
125,000 


20 nearly. 

9 
41 

6 
10 nearly. 


165,664 2,019,000 


13 1 



D 
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Scanty as this population seems to be, it is never- 
theless, relatively to the area of Central America, much 
larger than that of any of the Spanish American statea 
Chili has scarcely two thirds as many inhabitants to 
the square mile, and Mexico but little more than half 
as many, as will appear from the subjoined Table, com- 
piled from the latest and most authentic sources. 

COMPARATIVE TABLE. 



rowiuies. 


Sqnn Miles. 


Poinlalioa. 


NamberlaSqHn 

Mil. 


Central America . . 

Mexico •. 

New Granada .... 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Peru 


155,934 
762,000 
380,000 
410,000 
320,000 
405,000 
380,000 
170,000 
2,720,000 


2,019,000 

7,853,000 
1,360,000 
887,100 
550,000 
1,500,000 
1,200,000 
1,300,000 
4,450,000 


13 
10 

21 

8 

2 nearly. 


Bolma 

Chili 

Brazil 





The data bearing upon the proportion of sexes in 
the aggregate population, although too imperfect to be 
worth presenting, nevertheless go to show that, as in 
Mexico, there is a considerable preponderance of fe- 
males over males. The disproportion between the sex- 
es in births is not so great as in deaths ; for while there 
are nearly as many males l)om as females, considerably 
more of the former die annually than of the latter. 
This is confirmed by general observation, since the fiw^ 
that tliere are more old women than old men could 
scarcely escape the notice of the most careless traveler. 
This result is not to be ascribed to any supposed ex- 
emption of females from fatigue and exposure, as they 
really perform an equal share of tlie labor of the coun- 
try, and, excepting in the towns, are quite as much ex- 
posed to influences detrimental to health as the males. 
They are, however, much less addicted to drunkenness, 
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ft vice which, under the tropics, is rapid and certain in 
its consequences. The returns of the partial census of 
Nicaragua, in 1846, gave for the Department Occiden- 
tal (Leon) 25,870 males, and 48,058 females; total, 
7S,928, or a proportion of almost two females to one 
male. Assuming that there are no errors in these fig- 
ured, we can only partially account for the disparity by 
ascribing it to the wars which afflicted that department 
for several years previously, and in which its inhabit- 
ants maintained an obstinate conflict,^ingle handed, 
not only against the remaining districts of the state, 
but against the combined forces of Honduras and San 
Salvador. The Department of Cuscatlan, in San Sal- 
vador, as we have seen, had, in 1849, a population of 
16,165 men, and 17,903 women, an excess of 1838 
women ; while, on the other hand, the boys were 15,026, 
girls 13,317, or an excess of 1709 boys.* 

The relative proportions of whites, mixed (Ladinos), 
and Indians, in the populations of the various Span- 
ish American states, is a subject of profound interest, 
and to the modem student will appear of vital con- 
sequence in all speculations on the condition, capaci- 
ties, and destinies of the people of those countries. 
But here we have also to regret the absence of reliable 
data ; for while it is the concurrent testimony of all in- 
telligent and observing men in Central America that 
the pure whites are not only relatively but absolutely 
decreasing in numbers, and that the pure Indians are 
rapidly increasing, and the Ladinos more and more ap- 
proximating to the aboriginal type, yet the statistics 

* ** In Coitral America, an extraordinary excess is observable in the births of 
«yte and Ladina females over those of the males ; the former being in the propor- 
ciMi to the latter as six, or at least as five to four. Among the Indians, the births 
of males and females are about equal.** — Col. Gaundo, Joum. Roy. Geog. Soe. of 
t Tol. vi, p. 1S6. 
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bearing directly upon the subject are imperfect or whol- 
ly wanting. The actual Bishop of Guatemala, Sr. Don 
Garcia Pelaez, writing in 1841, and proceeding upon 
the census of 1837 and other data within his reach, es- 
timated the population of Central America, at that 
time, to be, Spaniards and white Creoles, 89,979 ; Lap 
dinos, 619,167; Indians, 681,367; total, 1,390,513. 
This calculation allows lone white inhabitant to sixteen 
mixed and Indian, which proportion, I entertain no 
doubt, has noW decreased to, at most, one of the former 
to twenty of the latter- 
Don Miguel Sarabia, whose memoir on Nicaragua, 
written in 1823, is elsewhere quoted, estimated the 
entire population of that province at that period at 
174,213, and gave it as his judgment that about two 
fifths, or 79,680, were Indians, two fifths Ladinos, and 
less than one fifth whites.*" The latter he considered 
as diminishing in numbers, and such, he observes, "w 
their general tendency J^ 

Colonel Galindo, an intelligent Irishman, in the serv- 
ice of the old Federation of Central America, in a com- 
munication to the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don, estimated the entire population of Central Ame^ 
ica, at the period when he wrote (1837 % at 1,900,000, 
divided as follows : 



Stilw. 


tndluu. 


Ladimw. 


Whllaa. 


Tolil.. 1 


Guatemala . . 
Uonduroa . . . 
Shu Salvador. 
Nicarnffiia. . . 
CoHta liica . . 
Total . . . 


450,000 

90,000 
120,000 

25,000 
««5,0b0 


160,000 
240,000 
230,000 
120,000 


100,000 

60,000 

80,000 

110,000 

125,000 


700,000 
300.000 
400,000 
350,000. 
150,000. 


740,000 


475,000 


1,900,000 



Tlio proportion of wliites is largely over-estimated by 
Galindo. He ]>uts down Honduras as without an In- 
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dian population, when there can l>e little doubt that at 
least one third, if not one half of its inhabitants, apart 
irom the wild tribes, are of pure Indian stock. 

Mr. Thompson, who was British coinniissioner to the 
old Federation of Central America in 1823, estimated 
the relative proportions of the people as follows : 

Whites and Crooles .... Ono fifth. 

:&Iijud Classes .... Two fifths. 

Indians •••... Two fifths. 

He estimated the Europeans, ^' or perfect whites, *• at 
not more than 5000. Mr. Crowe, referring specifically 
to Guatemala, calculates the proportions as follows : 

Indians Three fifths. 

LadiDos • . • . One fourtL 

Whites One fortieth. 

Mulattoea .... One eightieth. 
Negroes . • • • . One fiftietlu 
Sambos • • • . One one hundredth. 

Ladinofiy it may be observed, is a term signifying 
gallant men, and is understood to apply to the descend- 
ants of whites and Indians. It is only used ui Central 
America. 

The following Table probably exhibits very nearly 
the G3cact proportions in Central America, so far as they 
may be deduced from existing data and from personal 
olMer\'atiou:* 

* TW Tarioiu c to it w in Mezieo w«r« Mtioutcil by Mr. BranU Majer in lS4t 



Xwkatm 4.000.000 

WlMM 1.000,000 

N ff io w 6.000 

Mii«l 9.009.000 

Toul '7.015.000 

TlMe«iiauUfiT«aareiioof while«MOCMto MTrBoftlMrntir«po|NiUtina. In 
tamm of cIm» iUIm the propoftion i« ffpator, in ochrri Iras. In Pmi. HumboUl 
I Ibt mktm popnliiiiMi m 13 in 100, or aboul ono to nlno. 
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Whites 100,000 

Mixed 800,000 

Negroes 10,000 

Indians 1,109,000 

Total . . . 2,019,000 

From the foregoing facto and observations, it may 
be deduced generally that Central America is relative- 
ly the most populous portion of Spanish America ; that, 
while its population is increasing in a constant and rap- 
id ratio, the exotic or European element is not only de- 
creasing relatively, but in fact ; and that the direct tend- 
ency of things is to ite speedy absorption in the indig- 
enous or aboriginal races. In this respect, as indeed 
in its moral and intellectual condition, Central Amer- 
ica, not less tlian all Spanish America, seems to furnish 
a striking illustration of the laws which have been es- 
tablished as the results of anthropological inquiries 
during the past fifty years. Neither the statesman nor 
politioul economist can safely overlook or disregard these 
results, since, by the course of events, and the multipli- 
cation of means and facilities of communication, nations 
and races are more and more brought in contact, and 
the (luostiou of the nature and character of their rela- 
tionsliip made of immediate and practical importance. 

It may 1h3 claimed without hesitation that the wide 
physinil, intelUx^tual, and moral differences which all 
history and observation have distinguished as existing 
between the various families of man, can be no longer 
regaiHlinl as the conseiiuences of accident or of circum- 
stances ; that is to say, it has come to be understood 
tliat tlu»ir physical, moral, and intellectual traits are 
nulical and permanent, and that there can be no ad- 
mixture of widely-separated families, or of superior 
with inferior races, which can be harmonious, or oth- 
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enrise than disastrous in its consequences. Anthro- 
pological science has determined the existence of two 
laws of vital importance in their application to men 
and nations: 

First. That in all cases where a free amalgamation 
takes place between two different stocks, unrestrained 
by what is sometimes called prejudice, but which is, in 
fact, a natural instinct, the result is the final and ab- 
solute absorption of one in the other. This absorption 
is more ra])id as the races or families thus brought in 
contact approximate in tyi>c, and in proj>ortion as one 
or the other preponderates in numbers ; that is to say, 
Nature [>erpetuates no human hybrids, as, for instance, 
m |N.*nnanent race of mulattoes. 

Sfeond, Tliat all violations of the natural distinc- 
tions of race, or of those instincts which were designed 
to peq>etuate the suj>erior races in their purity, invari- 
ably entail the most deplorable results, affecting the 
bodies, intellects, and moral perceptions of the nations 
who are thus blind to the wise designs of Nature, and 
unmindful of her laws. In other words, the offspring 
of such combinations or amalgamations arc not only 
generally deficient in ])hysiiral constitution, in intellect, 
ami in moral restraint, but to a degree which often con- 
trasts unfavorably with any of the original stocks. 

In no resjM»ct are these deficiencies more obvious than 
ill matters affecting govrmment. We nee<l only point 
to the anarchical statics of Spanish America to verify 
the tnith of the propositions here laid do^Ti. In Cen- 
tral and South Amerini, and Mexico, we find a j>eople 
not only demoralize<l from the unrestrained association 
of different nices, but also the su{>erior stocks 1)ecoming 
gmdiuiUy al>sor1>ed in the lower, and their institutions 
disappearing under the relative barbarism of which the 
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latter arc the exponents. If existing causes and con- 
ditions continue to operate, many years can not pass 
before some of these countries will have relapsed into 
a state not far removed from that in which they were 
found at the period of the conquest. 

In Mexico there are less than two millions of whites, 
or of persons having a preponderance of white blood, 
put of a population of eight millions ; in Central Amer- 
ica, less than two hundred thousand out of two miU- 
ions ; and in South America at lai^ the proportions 
are nearly the same. It is impossible, while conceding 
all the influence which can be rationally claimed for 
other causes, to resist the conviction that the disasters 
which have befallen those countries are due to a grand 
practical misconception of the just relations of the races 
which compose them. The Indian does not possess, 
still less the South Sea Islander, and least of all the 
negro, the capacity to comprehend the principles which 
enter into the higher order of civil and political organ- 
izations. His instincts and his habits are inconsistent 
with their development, and no degi^e of education can 
teach him to understand and practice them. 

In the Sandwich Islands there are about 60,000 na- 
tives still remaining. • It may be alleged that they have 
constituted and sustained a regular government, and 
have thus evinced the requisite conditions to enter into 
the great family of nations. But it is notorious that, 
whatever there exists of government, both in its origin 
and administration, is the work of foreigners and of 
white men. 

To the Indians upon our southwestern border these 
remarks are scarcely less applicable. Under no cir- 
cumstances have the North American Indians exhib- 
ited an appreciation of the value, or a disposition to 
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abide by the recippocal ()1>li«:ntion» involve<l in a gov- 
eminent of the ih'0|)1(>. Their idc'as of government, 
like thow? ol'the Arabs, ami the nonmdic hordes of Cen- 
tral Asia, arc pnly eonsonant with tiie system railed 
patriarchal: ideas which, at this <Iay and in this conn- 
tr}\ are not only wholly inap{dii*:ihle, but antagonistic 
to those upon whic^h our system is founde<I. The only 
instance in which they have made a sensible progress 
in the right direction is that of the Chen)kees, under 
the guidance of chiefs in whos<» vc»ins flows a prc»dom- 
inance of Eurojiean bUxwl. And while it may Im» ad- 
mitted that the Imlians of the old Floridian stock are 
in all resp«*ts superior to the islan<lers of the Pacific, 
Vft neither in industr}-, docility, or traditional defer- 
ence to authority arc they etpial to tlu* In<lian families 
of Mexico and Centnd Amcricai, where the attempt to 
put the latter on a political and 8oi*ial fcK)ting with the 
white man has entailtMi eternal anarchy, aiul threatens 
a complete dissolution of the ]>oliticaI ImnIv. 

In (fuatemah^ as in Ymnitan, it has bn^ught about 
a blcKxly and cniel war of castes and in the former 
fitate has n*sulted in phu*ing a tn*achen>us and unscru* 
pulous half-br(H><l at the head of affairs, who ndes over 
a de«Milatc*<l countrv with im*spoifMible swav. Ni)t less 
disastrous has In-cn the result in Mexico, while in Ja- 
maica savage nature is fast n*suming her dominion 
over *lesertc«l plantations, and the w<kh1s In^gin to 
swanii with luilt-nak(*<l negroes, living U)K)n the indig- 
enous fniits of the soil, and alrc*ady wanvly one de- 
gree' reniov^Ml fn>m their original Iwirbarism in Africa. 

To the understantling of int<*lligi*nt and n*fl(*cting 
roeiu who an' superior to the partisan and si*ctional 
iaotu^ of the lumn thes4? considerations can not fail to 
apjicul with controlling force ; for if the United States, 
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as compared with the Spanish American republics, has 
achieved an immeasurable advance in all the elements 
of greatness, that result is eminently due to the rigid 
and inexorable refusal of the dominant Teutonic stock 
to debase its blood, impair its intellect, lower its moral 
standard, or peril its institutions by intermixture with 
the inferior and subordinate races of man. In obedi; 
ence to the ordinances of Heaven, it has rescued half 
a continent from savage beasts and still more savage 
men, whose period of existence has terminated, and 
who must give place to higher organizations and a su- 
perior life. Short-sighted philanthropy may lament, 
and sympathy drop a tear as it looks forward to the 
total disappearance of the lower forms of humanily, 
but the laws of Nature are irreversible. Deus vuU — 
it is the will of God! 

From this pouit of view, it appears that the only 
hope of Central America consists in averting the nu- 
merical decline of its white population, and increasing 
that element in the composition of its people. If not 
brought about by a judicious encouragement of emi- 
gration or an intelligent system of colonization, the 
geographical position and resources of the country in- 
dicate that the end >\411 be attained by those more vi- 
olent means, which among men, as in the material 
world, often anticipate the slower operations of natural 
laws. To avert the temporary yet often severe shocks 
which they occasion, by providing for the necessities 
of the future, is the true mission, and should be the 
highest aim of the patriot and statesman. Central 
America wll be fortunate if she shall be found to 
number among her sons men adequate to the compre- 
hension and control of the circumstances under which 
she is ])laced, and which are every day becoming more 
complicated and exigent 



HONDURAS. 

CHAITER IV. 

DISCOVERT BOUNDAKIKS (iKNERAL ASPECT TOPOGRA- 
PHY, ETC. 

iT wRfl in Honduras that Columhus first |>lante<l his 
^ fwt on the continent of Aniorit-a. In 1502, then 
sailing; on his fourtli voyajre, ho disi'<>vere<l the? ishmd 
of Ouanaja (or Bonaciui), which he nani(^ the Isle of 
Pines. From this island he deHCTii»d to the south- 
wanl the hi;rh mountains of the main land, and, pur- 
suing his course in that din*ction^ on the 14th of Au- 
gust lamh*<l at a point which he callcnl J^nntn de Casir 
na:i (now Cal)0 de Honduras), an<l fonnally took pos- 
session of the countrj' on be-half of tlie crown of Spain. 
Ho suhs<M|uently coasteil to the eastward, touching at 
the mouth of Kio Tinto, or Black River, and finally, 
•ftrr p^iit <lelays and dan;rers, reache<l a jMunt where 
the eoast, ahruptly tn*ndin«; to the southwanl form- 
etl a eapr, to which, in piititu<l(» for his safety, he jpive 
the naiiio of '*(\t1po (Intcias d l>iosJ^ Cap** Thanks to 
Go«L 1I(* lost a iMiat, with some* sailors in attempt- 
inp to ent«r the (In-at Ca|)e or Wanks liivcr, which 
waN in ctinMi|ueiici% calh?<l lUo ihf /h'susirr. From 
Capr (Jnicijis he continue<l his voya;ri* alonjr what is 
now tlir Mo^Mpiito Shons calK*d hy him CurUnj. to the 
ItftlimuH of I>arien. 

liiss than twenty years af)<TwanL tin- coiH|ucror of 
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Mexico, Hernando Cortez, inspired by the accounts of 
vast and populous kingdoms to the southward of the 
prostrate empire of Montezuma, undertook an expe- 
dition into Honduras, which at this time was called 
Hibueras or Higueras. This e^qiedition, both for its 
length, and the difficulties which were encountered and 
overcome in its prosecution, stands, and will forever 
stand, unprecedented and unapproachable in the histo- 
ry of martial adventure. 

Starting from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Cortez 
# boldly entered the vast and unknown wilderness which 
intervened between the confines of Mexioo and the 
countr}' of which he was in search. For two years he 
struggled among deep morasses, broad and almost im> 
passable rivers, and high and desert mountains, with 
almost superhuman courage and endurance. At the 
end of that time he reached the point where Columbus 
had made his first landing in Honduras, and there, after 
receiving the submission of the neighboring chiefs, be 
founded the ancient city, now the port, of Truxillo. 

In addition to the names of Columbus and Cortes, 
those of Alvarado, Cristoval de Olid, and Cordova 
appear in the list of daring and zealous captains who 
distinguished themselves in the exploration of the 
country and its reduction to the Spanish crown. But 
it is not my purpose to write the history of Spanish 
power in Honduras. Suffice it to say that as early 
as 1540, sixty years before Jamestown was founded, 
and nearly a hundred years before Hudson entered the 
Bay of New York, Honduras had its large and flour- 
ishing cities, and the Audicncia of the Confines had 
been established within its borders. 

Subsequently the seat of the Audiencia was trans- 
ferred to Guatemala, and from that time forward, until 
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the independence of the Spanish American states, Hon- 
dnras constituted a i>art of the kingdom or captain* 
generalcy of GuatemaUi, which comprised the prov- 
inoes or intendencias of Guatemala, Honduras, San 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Kica. These threw 
off their allegiance to Spain in 1821, and, assmning the 
rank of sovereign states, soon after united in a confed- 
eracy called the ^^Kepublic of Central America.'' This 
union, in consequence of internal dissensions and the 
struggles of factions, became practically dissolved hi 
1839, since which time, although various efforts have% 
been made to revive its provisions, the several states 
have asserted and now exercise their original sovereign 
powers as distinct republics. 

The Republic of Honduras, therefore, comprises the 
territor}' which pertained to it as a province. It is 
bounded upon the north and east by the Bay of Hon- 
duras and the Caribbean Sea, extending from the mouth 
of the Rio Tinto, kt. 15^ 45^ N., and long. 88° 30' W., 
to Cape Gracias i DioA, at the mouth of the Kio Wanks 
or Segovia, in lat 14'' 69^ and long. 83° 11', being a 
ooast-line of alK>ut 400 statute miles. Upon the south it 
is bounded by the Republic of Nicaragua. Tlie line of 
division follows the Rio Wanks for about two tiiirds 
of its length, and thence deflects to the southwest to 
the scmrces of the Rio Negro, flowing into the Gulf 
of Fonseca. It has a coast-line of aliout sixty miles on 
this guli^ from the Rio Negro to the Kio Goasconitu 
and embraces the large islands of Tigre^ Sacate Grande^ 
and Gueguensi. Upon the west and southwest it is 
bounded by the republics of San Salvador and Guate- 
mala. The line of separation is irregular. Connnenc- 
ing on the Gulf of Fonseca, at tlie mouth of the Rio 
Goascoran, it follows that river for about thirty mile^ 
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in a direction due north, to the mouth of one of its af- 
fluents from the northwest, called Rio Pescado. From 
the head of this stream it strikes a branch* of the Rio 
Torola (flowing southwest into the Rio Lempa), whidi 
it follows to its mouth. Thence it follows the Rio Lem- 
pa to the mouth of the Rio Sumpul, which it ascends 
nearly to its source, to a point where its waters ap- 
proach those of the Rio Paza, separating San Salva- 
dor from Guatemala. From this point it runs nearly 
northeast, along the mountain chain of Merendon and 
Grita, leaving the town and ruins of Copan about fif- 
teen miles to the southeast, until it strikes the head- 
waters of the small stream called Rio Tinto, which it 
follows to the Bay of Honduras. 

The state is therefore embraced entirely within 83^ 
2(y and 89° 30' west longitude, and 13° 10' and 16° 
north latitude, and comprises not far from 39,600 
Rcjuare miles, or about the same area with the State of 
Ohio. 

The large island of Roatan, with its dependencies, 
Guanaja or Bonacca, Utilla, Helena, Barbaretta, and 
Morat, also pertain to Honduras, but are now, imder 
the denomination of the "Colony of the Bay Islands,'' 
forcibly occupied by Great Britain, in violation of the 
riglits and sovereignty of Honduras, and of the explicit 
terms of the treaty with the United States of 1850. 
Groat Britain has also sot up claims to a considerable 
portion of the eastern coast of Honduras, from Cape 
Comorin, or Cape of Honduras, a few miles to the east- 
ward of Truxillo, to Cape Gracias a Dios, on behalf 
of the suppositious "Mosquito King.'' 

The general pliysical features of Honduras have been 
indioatod in the preceding chapter, on the Geography 
and Topography of Central America. As, however. 
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the greater part of what follows, in this brief memoir, 
pertains to this state, I am warranted in entering more 
into detaiU concerning it. As I have said, its general 
aspect is mountainous ; that is to say, it is traversed 
in various directions by ranges of mountauis and liills 
radiating from the common base of the Cordilleras. 
This great chain, whicli may l>e regarded as the foun- 
dation and support of t]ie continent, does not, in Hon* 
duras, approach within fifty or sixty miles of the Pa- 
cific. Nor does it throughout maintain its general 
character of an unbroken range, but in its course some- 
times turns back on itself, fonning interior basins or 
vaUeva, within which are collected the head waters of 
the hirge streams that traverse the country in the di- 
recticm of the Atlantic Ocean. Nevertheless, viewed 
from the Pacific, it presents the general appearance of 
a gn^at natural wall^ with a lower range of mountains, 
relieved by volcanic peaks of wonderful n»gularity of 
outline, inter\^ening l>etwc»en it and the Western Sea. 
It would almost seem that, at one time, the waters of 
the Pai'ific broke at the very feet of this great mount- 
ain barricT, un<l that the sulK)rdinatc coast-range had 
be(?n sulnMHjuently thrust up by volcanic forces. In 
San Salvador tliis conjecture seems to be wholly veri- 
fier! ; for the liigli ridgo, averaging some two tlioustiiid 
feet in altitude, and which extends from the volcano 
of San Mi;ruel to that of Apeneca, separated from the 
true Conlilleras by the jiarallel valley of the Kiver 
Lcmpiu is tliroughout of volcanic oripn. Not less 
than eleven vol(*anic peaks bristle ah>ng its summit ; 
and the trav<*ler rides from one end of the state to the 
other ov<T an almost unbroken Ih»<1 of scoria* and ash- 
en, larp-ly mixi*<l with pumia% cxrcasionally n^litved by 
beds of lava and volcanic stones. In Nicaragua this 
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volcanic range subsides for intervals, and is only mart 
ed by high cones and broken craters, while the Cordil- 
leras trend away to the southeast on the northern hot- 
der of the transverse basin of the Nicaraguan lakes. 

As I have said, Honduras has but a narrow frontage 
of about sixty miles on the Pacific, and within this 
limit the volcanic coast-range is wholly wanting. Its 
place is supplied by the high islands, of volcanic origin, 
pertaining to the state, in the Bay of Fonseca. 

The northern and eastern c6ast of Honduras pre- 
sents several bold groups of mountains, which are the 
ends of the dependent ranges radiating north and east 
from the Cordilleras. These subordinate ranges strike 
the northern coast diagonally, and lap by each other 
in such a manner as to appear from the sea like an 
unbroken chain. Hence it has occurred that in some 
of the charts of that coast, although the mouths of the 
large rivers flowing from the interior are indicated, the 
rivers themselves are rendered impossible by a contin* 
uous chain of mountains, represented as skirting the 
shore at a very short distance inland. 

The Cordilleras proper, or the great dividing ridge 
which separates the waters flowing into the Pacific 
from those falling into the Atlantic, traverses the state 
in a general direction northwest and southeast. Its 
course, however, is serpentine, and at one point, at least, 
it is interrupted by a large transverse valley, of which, 
as offering probably the most favorable route for a rail- 
way between the two seas, I shall have occasion to 
speak farther. Starting from the high plateaus of 
Guatemala, this range pursues a course nearly east 
until it reaches the frontier of Honduras, where it is 
deflected to the southeast^ while a higher spur, or range, 
not inferior in elevation to the "Sierra Madre,"" or 
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Mother Mountain, runs ofF cast by north to the Bay 
of Hondunis. At the point of separation, this range 
is calle<l the Mountains of Merendon, aftcnvard Grita, 
and nearer the coast, the Mountains of Espiritu Santo. 
On the coast itself, where it sustains the majestic height 
of lietween seven and eiglit thousan<l feet, it is culled 
the Mountains of Omoa. Along its north(>m base 
flows the Rio Motagua, rising near the city of Guate* 
mala, and falling into the Bay of Honduras ; and at 
its feet, on the south, flows the Kio Chanielicon, which 
in turn is separated from the parallel river Santiago 
by only a range of hills, terminating in the broad plain 
of Sula, near the mouth of the River Ulua. 

Following the course of the Sierra Madre, we find it, 
at the distance of a few leagues from the Mountains of 
Merendon, involving itself in a tangled mass or knot 
of mountains known as tlie Mountains of S<'la<|ue. In- 
termeilitttely lies the large valley or jilain of Si*nsenti, 
in which the Rio Santiago takes its rise. Tliis great 
plain is not less than thirty miles long, by from ten to 
twenty wi<Ie, an<l is almost shut in by mountains. Its 
only outlet is the narrow valley, or nith<T gorge, through 
which it is drained by the Rio Higuito or Talgua. 

•Tlie Mountains of S(4iu|ue ccmstitute one of the prin- 
cipal c*entres of elevation in Honduras, their sununits 
rising to the height of lN*twecn eight and ten thousand 
feet. Tlic uppennost branch of the River Santiago, 
called at various points Talgua, Higuito, Alas, and Rio 
de la Valle, bends around thi'se mountains on the north 
And west. Another brancli, the Rio Mcjicote or Rio 
Gran<UMlc(rniciaH, separates them on the east fn>m the 
Mountains of Puca, with their lofty peak, and from the 
terrar<il Mountains of Dpadaca or Intibucat, with their 
truncated sumniits and elevated plains, on which flour- 

£ 
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ish the cereal grains, and the fruits of the temperate 
zone. 

Next in order comes the valley of the Rio Sta* Bar^ 
bara, one of the principal affluents of the Santiago, 
which, below the point of junction, is often called the 
Venta. The Rio Sta. Barbara, like the Santiago, has 
its sources in high plains, the principal of which is the 
valley or plain of Otoro, only separated from that of 
Comayagua by the group of mountains known as the 
Montecillos. These are formed by the true range of 
the Cordilleras, which turns abruptly from its general 
east by south course to a direction due north, and final- 
ly loses itself in diverging ranges toward the coast 
These divergences create another mountain-bound val- 
ley, in the centre of which lies the Lake of Yojoa or 
Taulebe. 

"We now come to the most remarkable topographical 
feature of the state, considered in reference to the &- 
cilities which it offers for the grand economic purposes 
of travel and commerce between the oceans. At the 
eastern base of the Montecillos range, where the inter- 
ruption of the Cordilleras is complete, lies the plain of 
Comayagua, from which, extending due north to the 
Atlantic Ocean, is the valley of the Rio Humuya, and, 
extending due south to the Pacific, is the valley of the 
Rio Goascoran — altogether constituting a great trans- 
verse valley reaching from sea to sea. These two riv- 
ers may be said to rise in the same plain, for they both 
have their sources side by side in the slight dividing 
ridge or swell of land which defines its southern ex- 
tremity. 

The plain of Comayagua has an extreme length of 
perhaps forty miles, by a general width of from five to 
fifteen miles. Its longest axis is nearly due north and 
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south, coinciding with the general direction of the two 
rivers already named. It slopes almost imperceptibly 
toward the north, and is watered by the Rio Humu}'a| 
which runs through its centre. It is separated from 
the considerable j)lain of Kspino <m the north by low 
hills, which alone prevent the two plains from lK*ing re- 
garded as one. Together, these two plains, both of sur- 
passing beauty of scener}', fertility of soil, and salubrity 
of climate, occupy nearly one third of the distance be^ 
tween the Bav of Honduras and that of Fonseca. 

Passing the plain of Comayagua, the Conlilleras are 
resumed in a great mass or group of higli mountains, 
known towanl the north as the Mountains of Coma^'Sp 
gua, and on tlie south as the Mountains of Lepateri(iue. 
Tliey extend aliout eiglity miles from nortli to south, 
and near the centre send oft' a liigh range known as the 
Mountains of l^le, aninnd whicli, almost describing a 
circUs flows the Rio Clioluteca, 

The valley of the Rio Choluteca, after tlmt river 
turns the flank of the l^le Mountains is broad and fer* 
tile. As it approaches tlie Bay of Fonseca, it widens 
into extensive, densely-w(KKled alluvions, wliicli never- 
thelc»ss arc so high as to !>e al)ove overflows, and are 
without swamps or marshes. Dependent upon this 
valley is a subordinate one, of great beauty, called Valle 
de Yuguare. 

Nearly to t\w eastward of the higli mountains of 
Comayagua, after jmssing the river an<l vall<»y of Sulap 
CO, we c*ome to a knot or group of high mountains. 
ctill(*«l the Mountains of Sulaco. Stan<lin;; ahiio^t in 
\\\v cvntre of the statc», it sends the streams wliicli luive 
their rise in its gorges to every point of the amipass. 
Here the great River Wanks or Sc*g«>via, reiu'hing thi 
Atlantic at Cape Gmcias i Dios, takes its origin, as do 
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also the large rivers Aguan or Boman, and Tinto or 
Black River, flowing north into the Bay of Hondurasy 
and the tributaries of the Choluteca, flowing south into 
the Pacific. From this elevated centre also radiate 
several extensive ranges of mountains, scarcely inferior ■ 
to their parent in elevation. That which extends to 
the northeast, separating the numerous rivers flowing 
into the Bay of Honduras from the valley of the Rio 
Wanks or Segovia, is called the Mountains of Misoca 
The range which extends to the north, and which term- 
inates its numerous spurs in the high peaks of Con- 
grehoy, frowning over the Bay of Honduras, is called 
the Mountains of Pija, while the chain which pursuers 
a tortuous course to the southwest, and finally skirts 
the northern border of the transverse valley of the Nio- 
araguan lakes, is called the Mountains of ChilL The 
latter may be regarded as the true Cordilleras. At the 
base of the Mountains of Sulaco, to the east and north- 
east, are the broad and elevated plains or terraces of 
Olancho and Yoro, celebrated, even in Central Amer- 
ica, for the number and excellence of their cattle. The 
rivers on this slope of the continent abound in gold- 
washings, and may perhaps furnish, when the country 
becomes better known, a supply of gold scarcely less 
than that which has been obtained from California, 
Unfortunately, most of the wide region between the 
Mountains of Sulaco and the Atlantic, embracing near- 
ly half of the whole territory of the state, is uninhab- 
ited except by detached Indian tribes. But little is 
known of the country, except that it is very diversified, 
and rich in the nature of its soil and the variety of its 
minerals. 

The northern coast of Honduras presents a diversi- 
fied surface. A portion is flat, and covered with vast 
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growths of tiinl)cr. Among the precious woods, the 
iuuhojr«iiiy iss most ubunclaiit It would be u great 
mistake to ssuppose this coast to Ik* ot* th'e same char- 
acter with tliat known as the Moscjuito Shore, where 
thi* hind is h>w, and iilled with hundri^Ls of swamps aud 
la^roons. The mountains as 1 have ahx*ady said, often 
conu; dtiwn to the st»a, or rise not very far inland. The 
Mountains of Onioa shadow over the Bay of Ama- 
tiijuf, and thosi» of Conj^'hoy and Poyas are conspicu- 
ous landmarks from the ocean, which breaks almost at 
thuir feet. 

PHYSICAL SFXmoXS. 

Tlie topojrraphical fi-atun»s which I have indicated 
will probably Ik? Wst ex|>hiin(*d by the* accompanying 
vertical sti'tions, reduced from a series of barometrical 
obiM-r^'ations: 

L A section of Honduras, commencing at Puerto 
Caballos, on the Bay of Honduras ^md extending 
thcn<v scjuthwanl, following; the valh-ys first of the 
Kio IMua an<l attcrwanl of the Kio HumuysL, through 
tlu* plains oi Espino and Conniya^Uii, and past the di- 
viilin;; riil;;** (which has its ^n^atcst ch^vation at the 
Minthi-rn i-xtri'mity of the phiin last name<l), (h»wn the 
valhy of th«* Kio ( io:iso)rnii to the Bay of Fonsira on 
tlu* I^l<'itic Ocriui, a distance of one hundn*d and fifty 
milis. This Mttion runs throu;:ii the h»west pass in 
thr whide line of the ConliUiras fmni the tnuisverse 
valhy of the Ni«ara;ruan hikcn to the Isthmus of Te- 
huanti-pif. It exhibits a lon;:itU4linal view of the 
plains of Kspiiio and ( *<imay:iLnia, which may almost 
1k' nirjirdi*<I ;is nne. These an* n*markabh% not only as 
ha\in;/ their li»n;iist :i\is due n«»rth and south, but as 
.Ivinu tnuisverM-lv to the «n-neral course of the Cordil- 
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leras, the altitude of which, where they are interrupted,* 
is also indicated in the section. 

This section shows the profile of the proposed inter- 
oceanic railway from Puerto Caballos to the Bay of 
Fonseca, and illustrates its eminent feasibility in re- 
spect of grades. Under this aspect, as affording an 
avenue between the seas, the great transverse valley of 
Comayagua may justly be regarded as the most im- 
portant physical feature of Honduras. 

IL A section commencing at the city of Leon, in 
Nicaragua, and following the mule-road thence nearly 
due north to the town of Ocotal, the capital of the De- 
partment of Nueva Segovia,* thence nearly due north- 
west, through the departments of Tegucigalpa and Co- 
mayagua, to the toAvn of Santa Rosa, in the Depart- 
ment of Gracias, Honduras. This section, it will be 
observed, coincides very nearly with the coiu'se of the 
Cordilleras. From Leon to the summit of the mount- 
ains near the town of San Juan de la Maya, the mule- 
path runs on the western side of the Cordilleras, thence 
to the summit of the Mountains of Chili on their east- 
em declivity. From the point last named to the sum- 
mit of the mountains overlooking the plain of Coma- 
yagua, the waters flow to the southward ; from thence 
to the high mountains of Intibucat, to the northward. 
The next smnmit is crossed near the little town of San 
Juan (Department of Gracias), beyond which the wa- 
ters flow toward the north. In other words, this sec- 
tion intersects the Cordilleras at six points: 

1. Near San Juan de la Maya, in Nicaragua, at an 

elevation of 1900 feet. 

2. At the crest of the Mountains of Chili, at an ele- 

vation of 3400 " 

* The barometrical observations upon which is founded that portion of the sec> 
tion from Leon to Comayagua were made by Dr. S. W. Woodhouse, to whom I am 
indebted for the original notes. 
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^ At the crest of the Mountains of Comayagoa, at 

an elevation of 4900 feet 

4* Height of Pa^is of Guajoca, plain of Comayagua, 2400 *^ 

5. Crest of Mountains of Intibucat . 5900 " 

6. Near village of San Juan de Gracias 4000 '^ 

The road from Santa Rosa to Sun Salvador crosses 
the Cordilleras at the Pass of Cangiuicota^ at an eleva- 
tion of 4100 feet, but the mule-roiuls only cross the 
gnin<l dividing ridge at its lowest passes. Tliese have 
an average elevation of 3800 feet Proceeding upon 
this basis and upon other obser\'ations, I think that 
the average elevation of the Conlilleras of Honduras^ 
exclusive of isolated peaks, may be estimated at not 
less than GOOO feet. Ilie plateau of Tegucigalpa has 
an average elevation of 3400 feet, that of Intibucat 
5300 feet, and that of Stiu Kosa, or, rather, of tlie De- 
partment of Gracias in generul, of 3200, and the plain 
of Comayagua of 1900 feet. Tlie inhabited central 
|>ortions of the state, or what may Ix; called the grand 
plateau of IIondunuH, has an average elevation of 3200, 
or something k^s than one half that of the great pla» 
teau of Mexico. It is calculatetl that temperature di* 
miiiishes in the proportion of one degree of Fahren* 
heit for every 334 feet of elevation. Tlie average tem- 
|>crature at noon at the mouth of Black Iliver, on the 
northern nuist of Honduras, as shown in a prece<Ung 
table, is a little less than 70^ Fahr. These elements 
of calculation would therefore give WO"^ of Fahr. as the 
avenige noonday temperature of the plateau of Hon- 
duras, which is e«|ual to about 55^ of mean average 
tem)ieniture. 

III. Tills section may be understood as coinciding 
wiih the meridian of 89-^ 10' Ion. W. from Gn*enwicli, 
<>r 12*^ lU' W. from Washington. It commences at 
the precise point where Section XL tcrminatesi i e.^ at 
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Santa Eosa, Department of Gracias in Honduras, and* 
extends thence, nearly due south, across the St^te of 
San Salvador to the Pacific Ocean. It exhibits a lon- 
gitudinal profile of the valley or plain of Sensenti, as 
also a transverse section of the valley of the River 
Lempa, which may be understood as extending from 
the Pass of Monte Redondo to the crest of the volcan- 
ic range which intervenes between the true Cordilleras 
and the Pacific Ocean. The features illustrated by this 
section will be more fully explained when we come to 
speak specifically of the physical conformation of San 
Salvador. 

It will of course be understood that these sections 
are only approximations in respect of horizontal dis- 
tances, and that the general elevations, except at ruling 
points, are also laid down approximately. Any thing 
beyond these, in a general reconnaissance of a diversi- ' 
fied country, is impossibla 

Topographically, therefore, Honduras has the great- 
est diversity of surface and of elevation ; broad allu- 
vions, fertile valleys, wide and elevated plains, and 
mountains terraced to their summits, collectively afford- 
ing almost every possible variety of climate, soil, and 
production. These are conditions favorable to nurtur- 
ing and sustaining a large population, and point un- 
erringly to the ultimate, if not the si)eedy development 
here of a rich and powerful state. A stable and lib- 
eral government, which shall make the material inter- 
ests of the countr}'^ its primary care, with the opening 
of new and improved means of communication, can not 
fail to attract to Honduras an emigration from effete 
and distracted Europe relatively not inferior to that 
which flows in a constant and increasing flood upon the 
shores of the United States. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RIVERS, LAKES, AND LAGOONS. 

T^HE rivers of Honduras are numerous ; some of 
-^ them of large size, and deserving of a particular 
notice. The Chomelicon, Ulua, Aguan or Koman, 
Tinto or Black River, Patuca, and Wanks or Segovia, 
flowing into the North Sea, and the Choluteca, Nacft> 
ome, and Ooascoran, flowing into the Bay of Fonseca, 
are the most important. Of these, the Ulua, Aguan, 
Tinto, Patuca, Segovia, and Choluteca are naturally 
ei^Hible of navigation, to a greater or less extent, for 
vessels propelled by steanL 

liirer Chameliccn. — The Chamelicon is a long 
stream, but drains a comparatively narrow section of 
country, and consequently does not pass a very large 
body of water. It is, moreover, rapid and full of shalr 
lows. 

liiver Ulua, — ^Tlie Ulua, on the other hand, which 
is the largest river in Honduras, drains a wide expanse 
of territory, comprehending nearly one third of the en- 
tire state, and probably discharges a greater amount of 
water into the sea than any other river of Central 
America, the Wanks or Segovia |>erhaps exct»pted. 
Its principal tributaries are the Santiugin Santa Bar> 
hara, Blanco, Humuya, and Sulaco, and lielow their 
point of junction it is a majestic stream. It appears, 
from the reconnaissance of Lieutenant Jeffers, that it 
lias a bar at its mouth, on which there is but nine feet 
of water, but which, except during the prevalence of 
high winds, may be passed by vessels drawing seven 
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feet Light-draught steamers can ascend as far as the 
junction with the Humuya, and in the rainy season 
pass up this stream to its imion with the Sulaco. It is 
also said that similar vessels may ascend the Santiago 
to a point some distance above its junction with the 
Sta. Barbara. Where the Santiago is crossed by the 
road leading from Yojoa to Omoa, it is a deep and 
wide stream, with from eight to twelve feet of water 
in its channeL The Rio Blanco is narrow, but deep, 
and could be used advantageously as a means of local 
commimication. The capacity of the Lake of Yojoa 
or Taulebe, with which it communicates, is not well 
known. Accounts differ widely as to its length and 
breadth, but all concur in representing it to be of great 
depth. Don Jose de la Valle is said to have written 
a memoir on the practicability of opening a conununi* 
cation for river craft between this lake, via Rio XJlua, 
and the sea. 

Altogether, the Ulua and its tributaries offer many 
facilities for water communication with the interior, 
which can not fail to be made useful as the resources 
of the country become developed. Nor is it impossi- 
ble — on the contrary, from the volume of water which 
passes through them, it is more than probable — ^that 
both the Charaelicon and Santiago may be artificially 
improved so as to answer an adequate purpose in 
bringing down to the coast and to a market the valu- 
able i)roducts of the naturally rich departments of Sta. 
Barbara and Gracias. But, should this anticipation 
not be verified, it is certain that the valleys of these 
rivers offer facilities for the construction of carriage or 
rail-roads whenever circumstances shall require their 
substitution for the present slow and expensive method 
of transportation on mules. 
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In reganl to the Ulua, it may be added that there 
U a cove a little to the eastward of its mouth, which 
extends to within two hundred yards of the river. 
Here vessels may enter and land with comparative 
ease and safety. In case any traffic should be opened 
by means of the Ulua, this cove might answer the pur- 
poses of a harbor, and obviate the necessity of passing 
the bar. Blunt, in his ** Coast Pilot, "* observes, "The 
River Ulua is large and deep, and in front of it is un 
anchorage on excellent holding-ground.^ The Ulua, 
from the junction of the Santiago or Venta, flows 
through a plain of great extent, which was called by 
the conquerors the plain of Sula. The soil on its 
banks is of extreme fertility. During the height of 
the rauiy season, some portions of the countr}' to the 
eastward of the river are overflowed, as also portions 
of the lands between it and the Chainelicon. Indeed, 
at this time the waters of the two streams frecjuently 
intermingle. 

Jthfr Aguatu — Rio Aguan, or Roman River, is a 
lar^ stream, rising in the Mountains of Sulaco, and 
fiilling into the sea a little to the eastward of Truxilla 
Its total length is alnnit one hundred and twenty miles. 
It** largest tributary is the River Mangualil» cc»lebrated 
for its auriferous sands and extensive gold-wiu^hings. 
In its course, it flows piust the town of Sun Jorgi* Olan- 
chito, through the rich valley of the same name, and 
the ec|ually rich valley of SonagueriL Tlie portion of 
Honduras lying around its sources and on its l)anks is 
unsuquuisecl by any portion of the world for its fertil- 
ity, its valuable woixls, mineral, an<l other pnxlucts. 
It is re|>orted to have a comparatively favorable bar 
(carri'ing from five to «»ven feet of water), and to be 
practicable for boats of light draught fur eighty miles. 
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Its capadly for purposes of transportation is a qnes> 
tion of much interest, for reasons which are obvious 
from what has been said of the resources of the coun- 
try which adjoins it 

Rio Tinto, Negro or Black River, which, a short dis- 
tance from the sea, takes the name of Poyer, Poyas, or 
Polyer Kiver, is a considerable stream, and is said to 
have a course of about one hundred and twenty miles. 
In common with most of the rivers on the coast, it has 
a bad, variable bar at its mouth, on which the water 
ranges, at different seasons, at from five to nine feet 
Small vessels may ascend frx)m forty to sixty miles. It 
was on this river that the English had a fort and some 
settlements during the last century, which were, how- 
ever, evacuated in 1786, in conformity with the treaty 
that year negotiated between England and Spain. Sub- 
sequent attempts were made to found permanent es- 
tablishments there, one under the auspices of *Hhe CJa- 
zique of Poyas,'' Sir Gregor M'Gregor, and another in 
1839-41 by an English company, under the counte- 
nance of the British settlement at Belize, but all have 
proved signal failures.* The last adventurers named 
the district ** Province Victoria,'' and made an unim- 
portant establishment, to which they gave the name of 

* The plan* of McGregor, althongh shallow in their incoption and pooriy con^ 
bined, nevertheless dazzled the imaginations of a considerable number of unreflect- 
ing persons, and his agents were able to dispose of many shares in the imaginaij 
kingdom of Poyas. In furtherance of the scheme, a worii was pubUshed in Lon- 
don, in the year 1822, entitled, " Sketch of the Mosquito Shorty including the Ter- 
ritory of PoyaSf etc.f by Thomas Strangewaysj K.G.C., etc." which contains some 
valuable information, chiefly drawn from miscellaneous sources, upon the character 
and products of the country. It appears that *' M'Gregor, eazique of Poyas,** set 
up pretensions not only to what is known as the Mosquito Shore, but to the fine 
'islands in the Bay of Honduras. A pamphlet, without date, was published in Lon> 
don, entitled, ** Constitution de la Nation Poyaisienne dans VAmertque CentraU,'^ 
which commences, ** Gregor, par la graco de Dieu, Cacique de Poyais ;'* and con- 
cludes, ** in the year of grace 1825, and of our reign the sixth.** 
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Fort Wellington. An account of this expedition was 
written by Thomas Young, a person connected with it 
in some official capacity, which conveys considerable in- 
formation concerning this portion of the coast. He 
describes that portion of the stream called Bio Tinto 
as flowing through a low, but rich and densely-wood- 
ed countr}', which, a few miles higher up, becomes 
swampy, and covered with willow-trees. At the point 
where a branch of the main stream diverges to connect 
with the Criba, or Black Biver Lagoon, commences the 
savanna and pine-ridge country, where some Sambos 
have a settlement. The savanna supports a few cattle, 
but the land is poor, and unfit for cultivation; ^^but| 
notwithstanding its aridity, it is very beautiful It 
extends several miles in every direction, and appears 
to have been laid out by some landscape gardener. It 
is relieved by clumps of papteMrees and low shrub» 
bery, which are the haunts of many deer. There are 
also great quantities of lofty pino-trees. Some of the 
pine>ridges on this coast are Ycry extensive, and are 
valuable for their timber, which is the red pitch-pinei 
rich in turpentine. Tliis timber, from its length and 
straigfatness, is not only ver}' useful for building, but 
also for masts and spars. In the pine-ridges, many 
mounds of earth rise above the level surface to the 
height of eight or ten feet, an<l have broad tops large 
enough for dwelling-houses. Some parts of t)ie savan- 
na, however, are swampy, and are the nurseries of an- 
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noying insects/* Above this pine-ridge the river is 
bordered by a continuous "bush,'' relieved higher up 
by many gracefuUy-bending bamboos, and the tall cab- 
bage-palm, the crown of which affords food, and the 
straight trunk, when split, boards for native buildings. 
At a point sixteen miles above the mouth of the river, 
the English anciently had an establishment, and here 
the sarsaparilla and cacao begin to make their appear- 
ance. Near this point had been anciently a coffee plant- 
ation, at a place called '* Lowry Hill,'' and near by had 
been a sugar estate, the boilers for which still remained 
at the time of Young's visit " Thousands of banana- 
trees, loaded with fruit, were growing spontaneously." 
The ground here becomes elevated, and the Poyer, or 
Sugar-loaf Peak, two thousand feet high, shuts off the 
view seaward. Up to the " Embarcaderd" the river is 
much obstructed by snags, which, even in small boats, 
it is difficult to avoid. Young adds, that ''the passage 
from Fort Wellington to the Embarcadero, during a 
flood in the river, takes a pitpan, with six men, three 
days and a half. The descent, under similar circum- 
stances, can be made in a day and a half." The Em- 
barcadero is estimated by Roberts (Strangeways fol- 
lowing his authority) as ninety miles from the sea, but 
this is probably an over-estimate. 

In the Poyas River proper the snags are not numer- 
ous, but the current is strong. The mahogany, which 
has been cut off below, begins to appear. The scener}' 
also changes, the banks becoming high and rocky, and 
the beds of the stream studded with sunken rocks. The 
river now begins to wind among what are called the 
Poyer Hills or Mountains, and little is known of its 
character beyond that it is rapid and tortuous. At 

♦ Toong's NamtiTe, p. 91. 
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some point above the Embarcadero it divides into 
two principal branches, respectively called Agalta and 
Paon. This |>oint is represented by Seiior Herrerai 
()efc Politico of the Department of Olancho, who went 
do^Ti the Paon and Poyas in 1840, as **thirty.five 
leagues from the valley of Olancho, the path lying 
through steep and broken mountains, and crossing the 
Paon not less than seventv-three times— « river,"" he 
adds, ** of much water, and very stony."" He refKJrted 
emphatically against any attempt to open communica- 
tion between the settled districts of Olancho and the 
sea by way of the Poyas River and its branches. 

Tlie Poyas Indians have a number of settlements 
among the hills of the same name, on the upper tribu* 
taries of this river. Young reports the land about the 
Poyer Hills as exceedingly fertile, and the country 
healthy. 

Black Jtirer Lagoon^ called Criba by the Spaniardsi 
according to Rol)erts, who visited it^ is alx)ut fifteen 
miles long by seven wide. It contains sevend small 
islands, which were cultivated during the English occu- 
patiim of Black River. At this |>eriod they erected 
considerable works of defense, which were enlarged by 
the S|>aniards after the English evacuation, the ruins 
of which are still conspicuous. On tlie lionlers of the 
lagoon are some extensive savannas and pine-ridges, 
from which the former settlers obtained considerable 
quantities of pitch, tar, and tuqx^ntine. 

The Patook River (written Patuca by the Spaniards) 
enters the sea by a principal mouth alx>ut midway be- 
tween Cartine (also calhHl by the Spaniards Brus, and 
by the English Brewer"s) and Cartago, or Carataska 
Lagoons. It appears to be the largest river on the 
entire northern coast of Honduras, between the Ulua 
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and Herbias, or Cape Gracias d Dios Bivers. It takes 
its rise in the very heart of the Department of Olancho, 
in the vicinity of the large Spanish town of Juticalpa 
(capital of the department), and the great Indian town 
of Catacamas. The principal streams which unite to 
form the Patuca are the rivers Jalan, Tinto de Olan- 
cho, and the Guyape (or Guallape) and Guallambre. 
The two last named are celebrated for their extensive 
gold washings, to which reference is elsewhere made. 
The geographical basin in which this river collects its 
waters is one of the richest and most beautiful in all 
Central America. It is separated from the transverse 
valley of the Eio Herbias or Segovia by a high, nar- 
row chain of mountains, steep on the south, but sub- 
siding by terraces toward the north. Senor Herrera, 
in his report already alluded to, states that the Patuca 
ia navigable for canoes as high as the junction of the 
Jalan with the Guyape. The river, however, above 
the coast alluvions has a powerful cmrent, and is inter- 
rupted by rapids called "chiflones.^ At the mouth 
of the Guallambre is what is called Puerto de Delon ; 
below this point are numerous *'chiflones,^ the prin- 
cipal of which are those of Campanera and Caoba. At 
one i^oint the river is compressed between high, pre^ 
cipitous walls of rock for a long distance. The place 
is called ^^ Portal del Inficrna^^ or Hell's Mouth, and 
probably gave rise to the story recorded by Roberts, 
^Hhat at one part of its course the river has forced 
its way through a range of hills, one of which is com- 
pletely excavated by the stream, which thus passes 
through a natural arch, as through a cavern, for a dis- 
tance of nearly five hundred yards.""* Tlie principal 
affluents below the Guallambre are the following, in 

* Robeits's Narrative, p. 169. 
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the Poyas dialect, viz., Rio Guineo, Rio Cuyamel, Rio 
Amao-was (River of Bee-hives), Rio Was-pren-senia 
(Roaring Water), Rio Uampu, and Rio Upurra (River 
of Retreat). 

The principal mouth of the Patuca opens directly 
into the sea, and is obstructed by a bad, shifting bar, 
on which there is generally from eight to ten feet of 
water. Sometimes, after heavy gales, it is deeper. The 
tide, which is slight, nevertheless ebbs and flows in the 
river for some miles. The land about the mouth of 
the river is mostly savanna, which, however, according 
to an account given in 1844 by Messrs. Haly, Upton, 
and Deacon, unlike most of the savannas on the coast, 
is not swampy, and ftuihermore has a block and fer- 
tile soiL An extensive pine-ridge is found about thirty 
miles up the river, above which, as also down to near 
the sea, the banks are thickly wooded, having a great 
variety of soil — red clay, loam, and black mould — all 
admirably adapted to the cultivation of sugar, coffee, cot- 
ton, cacao, indigo, etc Large quantities of mahogany, 
oedar, rose, and Santa Maria wood are found throu^ 
out the whole length of the river valley, while the pine- 
ridges are capable of furnishing inexhaustible quanti- 
ties of pine wood and oak. Exclusive of valuable 
woods, the forests produce abundance of sarsaparilla, 
India rubber, gum copal, and vanilla. Mr. Haly pro- 
nounces the Patuca ** navigable for small steamers" to 
the vicinity of the Spanish settlements in Olancho, "or 
at least to the foot of the falls'" (Portal del In/iemo)^ 
and that " it is the bent river on the entire coast, ex- 
cepting that of San Juan de Nicaragua, for commercial 
intercourse with the interior.'' He thinks, also, that an 
establishment at its mouth, supi>orted by improve- 
ments in the river and by roads in the interior, would 

F 
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soon become the most important point on the coast 
east of Omoa. According to Haly, it takes se7)enteen 
days to ascend the river to the Spanish settlements in 
Olancho, which implies that the current must be veiy 
strong and navigation far from easy. He estimates a 
day's voyage up the stream at thirty miles, and adds 
that '*the Spanish towns are therefore five hundred 
and ten miles above the mouth of the river.'' This 
estimate is simply absurd, as that distance in the direc- 
tion of the course of the river would carry the traveler 
not only across the continent, but far out of sight of 
land in the Pacific Ocean! As I have already ob- 
served, distances in Central America are always over- 
estimated, or, to use a saying of the country, " depend 
upon the quality of your horse.'' In other words, 
what is five leagues with a good animal is ten with a 
bad one. Roberts, more moderate, estimates the 
length of the Patuca at one hundred and fifty miles, 
and Strangeways at one hundred miles. Various 
establishments of Caribs and Sambos exist on the low- 
er part of the river, and the Toacas and Poyas (called 
Payas by the Spaniards) on its upper waters and its 
various tributaries. 

An ann of the Patuca, called Toomtoom Creek, di- 
verging from the main stream a short distance above 
its mouth, connects it with Brus, or Brewer's Lagoon. 
This lagoon has a wide mouth, but will not admit vessels 
drawing more than six or seven feet. Three or four 
miles from its entrance is an island of moderate height, 
about two miles in circumference, fertile, formerly forti- 
fied by the English, and seems to have been extensively 
cultivated. This lagoon abounds with fine fish, has 
plenty of water-fowl, and large beds of oysters. "The 
coimtry to the northward, " says Roberts, ' ' is beautifully 
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diversified by gently-rising hills, valleys, and savannas, 
and the soil, generally speaking, is excellent "" 

CarcUasha or Cartage Lagoon "is of very consider- 
able extent, varying in breadth, and having, in some 
plaoca, the appearance of several lagoons running into 
each other, in various directions, for the most part par- 
allel to the coast, but nowhere exceeding twelve miles 
in breadth.^ It has two entrances, one a small creek 
called "Tibacunta.'' The principal mouth is wide, with 
thirteen to fourteen feet of water on the bar. Tlie la- 
goon is estimated at about thirty-six miles in lengtlL 
It is for the most part shallow, varying in depth from 
six to twelve and eighteen feet Captain Henderson, 
who visited it in 1804, describes the country near the 
Sambo village of Crata (Croatch or Cartago) as "a. 
spacious savanna, of very considerable extent, forming 
an entire level of unbroken verdure and finest jiastur- 
agc, skirted on one side by the waters of the lagoon, 
and on the other bounded by gently-rising hills- The 
clumps of pine and other lofty trees, interspersed at 
pleasing distances over the whole, gave the view all the 
appearance of cultivated art, and afibrded a most agree- 
able relief to the eye."" Si*veral small streams discharge 
into the lagoon from the soutli, viz., IlK*ntara, Carta- 
goii Looca, Warunta, and EaukarL It has also three 
ODDsiderable islands. There are a nwuber of villages 
of Sambos around this lagoon, who raise a few cattle, 
but do not cultivate the soil to any extent, being gross- 
ly indolent and improvident "The land in the vicin- 
ity of the lagoon,^ according to Roberts, "consists al- 
most entirely of extensive and beautiful savannas, cov- 
ered with the finest pasturage, and abounding in deer 
and other game. Tliere are few pine-trees at Crata, 
but on the opposite or south side there are ridges grow- 
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ing timber as large as any on the coast. Behind these 
ridges the savannas are bounded by hills, whose sum- 
mits are covered by the most luxuriant vegetation. On 
the banks of the streams in the interior there is ex- 
cellent mahogany, and cedar of the finest qualify and 
largest size. Pimento and various other valuable plants 
are also indigenous.^ 

Hio Wanks or Segovia (also called Herbias, Tare, 
Cape, Coco, and Oro), which enters the sea at Cape 
Gracias d Dias, is certainly the longest^ if not in other 
respects the largest, river in Central America. It rises 
in the Department of Nueva Segovia, in the extreme 
northwest comer of Nicaragua, within fifty miles of the 
Bay of Fonseca, and flows northeast into the Caribbean 
Sea. For the greater part of its course it is the bound- 
ary between Honduras and Nicaragua. Its total length 
can not be less than three himdred and fifty miles. 
For two himdred and fifty miles above its mouth it 
flows through an almost unbroken wilderness, among 
high mountains, and for a great part of its way in a 
rapid current over a very broken and rocky bed. It 
is nevertheless occasionally navigated by canoes to 
within a few leagues of the town of Ocotal (or Nueva 
Segovia). Senor Don Francisco Irias, of the town of 
Ocotal, descended it in 1842 in a canoe, and returned 
by the same means. He started from a place called 
Coco, which, from his account, appears to be not far 
from OcotaL From that point to another called Pailla, 
he represents the river as not much obstructed. " Just 
above Pailla there falls into the principal river a large 
and beautiful stream, called Bocay, the mouth of which 
is near that of the large river Pantasma, which enters 
from the right. There are other medium-sized tribu- 
taries, among which is the Poteca, rising on the left 
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base of the mountains bounding the great valley of 
Jalapa, at a point called MacaralL The Poteca is too 
rough for navigation. There is also another stream, 
called Goa, which flows from the south, among high 
and steep mountains. It abounds in fish, and the for- 
est which borders it is rich in honey, and also in valr 
uable woods." 

Below Pailla conmience a series of rapids or falls, 
which follow each other in quick succession, some of 
which can only be passed by unloading the canoes and 
can^dng them over land* ** These are the sole ob- 
structions," continues Se&or Irias, ^^to the navigation 
of the river from the point of embarkation to the sea 
at "Cape Gracias d Dios. At present, the descent oc- 
cupies about ten days. Two days are taken up in 
d^ccndiug the rapids, and four in ascending them. 
It will be observed that only about one fifth of the 
n\er is in any way obstructed. The delay in the 
voj'age is chiefly occasioned by unloading and locul- 
ing at some of the rapids. From Tilras and Quipii^ 
pe, the final rapids, to the Cape, there is scarcely any 
current, and it is necessary to use the oars. This part 
of the country through which the river passes is very 
beautiful, consisting of ojien plains covereil ^rith grass 
and scattered trees. It is well adapted for grazing, 
and cattle and horses might be raised here for en* 
portation to Cuba and Jamaica. '^ '^ In ascending 
the river firom the Cape, I was occupied twenty days. 
^ ^ Cape Gracias i Dios unfortunately has no com* 
mercc, but it has a favorable and picturesque situation. 
It has in fix>nt a salt lagoon of gn^it capacity, sepa- 
rated from the sea by a sandy strip of land covered with 
mangrove-trees. The entrance U to the south. • • 
It is lamentable that so beautiful a section as that 
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around the Cape should have no other population ex- 
cept a few worthless Moscos (Mosquitos or Sambos), 
unable from want of instruction, as unfitted by dispo- 
sition, to attain to any improvement in the future.'' 

In 1688, a body of French and English pirates, about 
three hundred in number, abandoned their vessels in 
the Gulf of Fonseca, forced their way across the con- 
tinent, through Nueva Segovia, and down this river to 
Cape Gracias. They descended the stream on small 
rafts, which they called "jpipmes, pitiful machines," 
each supporting two or three men. Many were drown- 
ed in the descent, of which De Lussan, one of the lead- 
ers, has left us an animated, though perhaps some- 
what exaggerated description. He says: "This river 
springs in the Mountains of Segovia, and discharges 
itself into the North Sea at Cape Gracias a Dios^ after 
having run a very long way in a mdist rapid manner 
ovee a vast number of Rocks of prodigious bigness, 
and by the most frightful Precipices that can be 
thought o^ besides a great many Falls of Water to the 
Number of at least an Hundred of all sorts, which it's 
impossible for a Man to look on without trembling, 
and making the Head of the most fearless to turn 
round, when he sees and hears the Water fall fixjra 
such an height into these tremendous Whirlpools. In 
short, the whole is so formidable that there are none 
but those who have some Experience can have right 
conceptions of it. But for me, who have passed these 
Places, and who, as long as I live, shall have my mind 
filled with these Risques I have run, it's impossible I 
should give such an Idea hereof but what will come 
far short of what I have really known of them."* 

* A Journal of a Voyage mad* into Ike Souik Sea by the Bucaniert or Freebooi* 
crt of America^ by the Sicur Ravencau de Lussan, Ix>ndon, 1704, p. 171. 
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De Lussan speaks of the large quantities of banan- 
as which they found on the banks of the river, ^^ which 
kept them tcom starving,'" for, although there was 
*^*veiy good game,"" their "powder was wet, so that 
they could not go a Hunting.'' He describes the lower 
part of the river as "very good, and the stream very 
gentle." 

Boberts, who spent some months at Cape GraciaSi 
describes "the soil in that neighborhood as very poor, 
and, with the exception of a few spotn, on which there 
are small patches of cassava, incapable of producing any 
thing better than a coarse, rank grass, fit, however, for 
imsturage." Tlie few people who live there depend 
upon those who dwell a considerable way up the river 
for their supply of plantains, maize, and other provi- 
sions. Game is scarce, and there is a deficiency of good 
water, so tliat the Cape ])resents no advantages for an 
agricultural settlement, although holding out induce- 
ments for grazing establishments and commerce. 

The river enters the ocean some distance to the north- 
ward of the bay or harbor, with which, however, it is 
connected by a creek or shallow caiuil, passable for car 
noes, and which might be deepened so as to enable 
small ve^jsels to avoid the dangerous bar of the river 
itself^ on which there is seldom more than four or five 
feet of water. "For forty or fifty miles aliove its 
moutli,'' continues Rol)erts, "the land is low, sandy, 
and |>oor, with oci*asional ridges of pitch ])ine, and some 
patches of good mould." There is little doubt tluit the 
Kio Segovia might be made to.answer a useful purpose 
in the development of the countr)'. 

Tliree rivers of note flow from the interior of Hon- 
duras southward into the Pacific. Tliese are the Goas- 
conin, Nacaome, and Choluteca. The last named is 
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much the largest It rises in the Lepaterique Moont- 
ains, at the head of the plain of Comayagua, flows east- 
ward until it reaches the meridian of Tegucigalpa^ then 
turns abruptly north, flowing past that city, and affcer 
describing a circuitous course, runs nearly south into 
the Gulf of Fonseca, having a total length of about one 
hundred and fifty miles. Its course illustrates what I 
have already said of the peculiarities of the mountain 
groups of Honduras. The Lepaterique Mountains b^ 
come knotted and much broken up in the great bend 
of this river, which embraces one of the richest mineral 
districts of Central America. The mines of Yuscuran, 
San Antonio Mineral, Sta. Lucia, San Juan Cantara- 
nas, etc., aU lie within this bend. The valley of the 
(Jholuteca is narrow untfl it reaches the point where it 
takes a southern direction, whence it gradually expands 
into broad alluvions on the gulf. In the midst of these 
alluvions is situated the town of Choluteca (anciently 
Xeres de la Frontera), a place of considerable size. 
The Yuguare is a tributary of the Choluteca. It flows 
through a broad valley, distinguished, even in Hondu- 
ras, for its beauty and fertility. ** Bongos,'' and other 
native boats of light draught, ascend the Choluteca to 
considerable distances. Indeed, the river, for ten or 
twelve miles from the gulJ^ can only be regarded as an 
estuary. Its banks, throughout the lower part of its 
coulee, are well wooded with cedar, mahogany, and oth- 
er trees, the value of which is much enhanced by the 
fiicility with which they may be reached from the sea. 
The river will be of great utility in working the numer- 
ous rich silver mines which are found in the vicinity 
of Corpus, and in the hills which skirt its valley. 

TTie Rio Nacaome collects its waters on the south 
side of the Lepaterique Mountains, while the Choluteca 
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drains their northern slope. It is not a long stream, 
but passes a considerable body of water. It is very 
rapid, and is not available for purposes of navigation 
except during the rainy season^ when it may be ascend- 
ed by canoes as high as the town of Nacaome. Below 
that place it flows through alluvions ; and above, to 
the town of Pespiri, it has a broad valley. Beyond 
that point it finds its way in dvep gorges among the 
hilU and mountains. Its principal tributary is the 
Moramulca. 

The liiver Goascoran rises among the low hills 
which lie at the head of the great plain of Comayagua, 
and its valley may 'almost be regarded as a prolonga- 
tion of this plain. It has its sources in the same sa* 
vannas with those of the Humuya, wliich flows north- 
ward into the Bay of Honduras. Its course is nearly 
duie south, and, in conjunction with the Kiver Huinuya, 
it opens a great transverse vulley, completely cutting 
through the Cordilleras, and extending from sea to sea. 
From this circumstance it derives its principal impor- 
tance. Its valley consists of a succession of temiceSi 
of greater or less i^idtli, with no alluvions proper unUl 
within ten miles of the Gulf of Fonseca, where the 
ground spreads out in a broa<l, low, and fertile {>lau[L 
At Caridad, whore the river breaks through the Lepar 
teri(|ue Mountains, the valley is much compressed, but 
this is only for a few hundre<l yanls. Tlie first town 
on the river is Goascoran, above which occur Arama> 
cina, Saco, Caridad, San Antonio del Norte^ Aguanciue- 
teritpKs and San Juan. The entin* len<rth of the Go- 
asconui is between seventy and eighty miles. During 
the rainy season it passes a large Ixxly of water, but 
durin<^ the dry season it can ever}' where Ik* forded 
without difficulty. It could doubtless be made naviga^ 
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ble as for as the town of Goascoran by artificial aids, but 
naturally it can not be regarded as a navigable river. 
From the Gulf upward to the Rio Pescado, which en- 
ters it from the west, a few miles below Caridad, it 
constitutes the boundary between the states of San 
Salvador and Honduras. The principal importance 
of this stream, as already intimated, consists in its de- 
pendence on the plain of Comayagua, whereby a favor- 
able railway route is opened between the two seas. 

Lake of Yojoa. — ^The Lake of Yojoa or Tauleb^ is 
the only lake of note in Honduras. Its extent is un- 
known, nor can any definite information respecting it 
be obtained from the people of the country. It is 
probably about twenty-five miles in length by from 
three to eight broad, and closely shut in by mountains. 
The River Blanco, a narrow but deep stream, flows 
from its northern extremity, and unites with the Ulua 
at the same point with the Humuya. This outlet, I 
am informed by Mr. Follin, United States consul in 
Omoa, loses itself in a subterranean passage a few miles 
from its point of debouchure, through which it flows 
for a number of miles. Another singular circum- 
stance is affirmed of this lake, and accepted by Mr. 
Baily in his Map of Central America, viz., that, be- 
sides the Rio Blanco, it has three other distinct outlets, 
one flowing northwest into the Rio Sta. Barbara, and 
two southeast into the Humuya. However common 
such peculiarities may have been in the earlier eras of 
map-making, modern investigation fails to discover 
them, and we may safely believe that the Lake of Yo- 
joa has but a single outlet until the existence of the 
others is better authenticated. An investigation of 
this interesting lake is certainly a geographical desid- 
eratum, and could not fail to be interesting. It seems 
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to occupy one of those numerous interior basins, of 
which I have had several occasions to speak as peculiar 
features in the physical conformation of Honduras, in 
which the moimtain ridges appear to have turned back 
on themselves in knotted groups, instead of pursuing 
the rectilinear course observable in most mountain 
ranges. Around the head of the lake the country 
seems to be comparatively plain. Here are found sev- 
eral towns, while its lateral shores are uninhabited. I 
infer firom this that its sides are lined by steep and 
rugged mountains, affording little arable groimd, and 
no favorable positions for villages. It would seem as 
if these questions might be answered by the people of 
the country, but the lake is entirely out of the line of 
ordinary travel, and the greatest ignorance prevails in 
respect to it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BATS, PORTS, AND«HARBORS. 

T^HE Bay of Fonseca, sometimes called Golfo de 
-■- Amapalay or Concluigua^ is beyond dispute one of 
the finest ports, or, rather, '' constellation of ports,'' on 
the entire Pacific coast of this continent. It is upward 
of fifty miles in greatest length, by about thirty miles in 
average width. A reference to the accompanying charts 
reduced fi-om a survey made by Captain Su* Edward 
Belcher, R. N., in 1838, wiU explain its peculiarities 
better than any description. It wiU be seen fi-om the 
general map that this bay lies within the great longi- 
tudinal valley which intervenes between the volcanic 
coast-ridge and the true Cordilleras, and which extends 
from Guatemala to Costa Rica. In San Salvador this 
valley is drained by the River Lcmpa, which breaks 
abruptly through the coast-ridge and flows into the Pa- 
cific. In Nicaragua the same valley is represented by 
the basin of the Nicaragua lakes, drained by the River 
San Juan, which breaks as abruptly through the Cor- 
dilleras and flows into the Atlantic. Intermediately 
between San Salvador and Nicaragua, it is farther 
represented by the Bay of Fonseca, where the sea has 
broken through the volcanic coast-range, and spread it- 
self out behind it. The bay, no doubt, owes its origin 
to volcanic causes, and its study, under this aspect, 
must hereafter prove of the highest interest to science. 
The entrance to the bay, from the sea, is about eight- 
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een miles wide, between the great volcanoes of Concha> 
gua <3R00 feet in height) and Coseguina (3000 feet in 
height), which stand like giant warders upon either 
hand, and constitute unmistakable landmarks for the 
mariner. On a line across this entrance^ and about 
e«|uidistant froin each other, lie the two considerable 
islands of Conchaguita and Mianguera, and a collection 
of high rocks called '4ort Farellones,'' which, while they 
serve to protect the bay from the swell of the sea, di- 
vide the entrance into four distinct channels, each of 
sufficient depth of water to admit the passage of the 
largest vessels. Tliose islands are high ; Conchaguita 
being not less than 1500, and Mianguera about 1200 
feet in height. Tliey were formerly inhabited by In- 
dians, who withdrew to the main hind to avoid the 
oppressions of the free])ooters during the j)eriod of their 
ascendency in the South Sea. Both of these islands 
Udong to San Salvador. 

Tlie three states of San Salvador, Hondunui, and 
Nictaragua touch upon this l>ay. Honduras has, how- 
ever, much the largest frontage. Tlie port of La Union, 
on the sulM^nlinatc bay of the same name, is the prin- 
cipal Pacific port of San Salvador. Nicaragua has 
also a nominal port on the "Estero Real,** an estuar}' 
of the bay, which penetrates that state in the dirwtion 
of the Lake of Managua. Honduras has the frei» port 
of Amapala on the i.Nlan<l of Tigre, which o^TUpies a 
commanding position nearly in the cc»ntre of the bay. 

Tlie sulMirdinate bay of La Union, from the island 
of Punta Sacate to its heiuL is about eight miles in 
length by four in brtMidth. Its northern half, how<'ver, 
is shallow, and almost dry at low water, and it is said 
that the anchorage is yearly Ixroming namiwer fn>m 
the sand washed down by the rivers Goascoran ami Si- 
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rama, both of which flow into it. There are also two 
other subordinate bays, viz., that of Chismuyo, to the 
northward of the large island of Sacate Grande, and 
which receives the Rio Nacaome, and that of San Lo- 
renzo, a fine body of water to the eastward of the same 
island. At the head of this bay is situated the nom- 
inal port of San Lorenzo, which is only a dependency 
of that of Amapala. The principal estuary of the bay 
is that called "El Estero Real,'' which extends into 
Nicaragua behind the volcano of El Viejo. It starts 
from the extreme southern point of the bay, and pene- 
trates inland for a distance, including its windings, of 
not far from fifty miles. It has an average width of 
two hundred yards, and, for at least thirty miles from 
its mouth, a depth of not less than three fathoms. Sir 
Edward Belcher went up this estero in 1838, in the 
" Starling,'' a vessel drawing ten feet of water, for thir- 
ty miles. In his own language, he "might easily have 
gone farther, had the wind permitted." This estero 
extends to within twenty or twenty-five miles of Lake 
Managua, from which it is separated by the plain of 
Conejo.^ 

The principal islands in the Bay of Fonseca are Sa- 
cate Grande, Tigre, Gueguensi, and Esposescion, be- 
longing to Honduras, and Punta Sacate, Martin Perez, 
Conchaguita, and Mianguera (already described), be- 
longing to San Salvador. 

Sacate Grande is considerably the largest, and, in 
common with the others, is of volcanic origin. It is 
seven miles long by about four in breadth. The south- 
em half is elevated, rising in a number of peaks to the 

* I have elsewhere indicated this line as the most feasible route for a ship canal, 
via the River San Juan and I>akes Nicaragua and Managua. See Part HI. of 
" Nicaragua^ itt People, Scenery, Monumentt, and proposed Inter-oceanic Canal.^* 
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height of two thousand feet. Tliosc elevations 8loj>c off 
gently to the northward, and 8u)>side finally in level al- 
luvial grounds of exceeding fertility. Tliese, as well as 
the slopes descending towunl theni, are densely wooded 
with cedar, mahogany, willowisti, and other valuable 
trees. The peaks themselves, as well as their more ab- 
rupt southern slopes, are covered with grass, called by 
the Indians sfivatej whence the island derives its name. 
Tliese grassy slopes afford pasturage for great numbers 
of cattle, and it is sai<l that as many as four thousand 
have been pastured upon the island at a single time. 
For most of the year, an<l excej>t in very dry seasons, 
there are running streams of water on the northern 
slojK's of the island. Abundance of water, however, 
may be obtained by digging through the uj)j)er lava 
cnistH, lieneath which, as is frecjuently the case in vol- 
canic countries, flow constant streams. The grassy 
peaks of Sacate Gramle, as well as of tin; other islands, 
affonl a source of ever-var}'ing an<l eternal l>eauty. 
With the commencement of tlie rainy season, they are 
clothiHl with the delicate translucent green of the spring- 
ing grass, which det^pens as the s(»ason advances both 
in color ami thickness, until all the a>*perities of the 
ground are nuitted over witli an emerahl rol>c of luxu- 
rianc^e. Then, when tlie rains cease and the droughts 
oommence, the grass IxiMiines sen*, and finally of a brill- 
iant yellow, and the islands api>oar a** if swathtil in a 
mantle of golden grain, which Ceres herself might envy. 
Then connrs the tori'h of the nuititnu and the sky is 
lurid Hith the bla/o of the rapi^l flame, which clears 
the ground for the futuix* fn-sli and tender bhule, but 
Iea%'es it browninl and purphtL in soIrt contra**t with 
it* pH'vious gayer garniture of gohl and gn-en. 

The island of Gueguensi nuiy be regarded as a <lcs 
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pendency of Sacate Grande, from which it is separated 
only by a narrow and shallow strait. It has a single 
eminence of great beauty and regularity. The rest of 
the island is level, chiefly savanna, fertile, and well 
adapted to the cultivation of rice, cotton, and sugar. 
It is fringed by a narrow belt of mangroves, which 
would lead the careless observer to suppose the ground 
within to be low and swampy. 

The island of Tigre, from its position, is the most 
important island of the bay. It is perhaps twenty 
miles in circumference, rising in the form of a perfect 
cone to the height of two thousand five hundred feet 
The slope from the water, for some distance inward, is 
very gentle, and admits of cultivation. Upon the 
southern and eastern shores, the lava forms black, rocl^ 
barriers to the waves, varying in height fix)m ten to 
eighty feet; but upon the northward and eastward 
there are a number of " playas"^ or coves, with smooth, 
sandy beaches. It is facing one of the most consider- 
able of these that the port of Amapala is situated. 
The water in front is deep, with clear anchorage, where 
vessels of ordinary size may lie within a cablets length 
of the shore. 

This island was a favorite resort of the pirates, and 
it was here that Drake had his depot during his opera- 
tions in the South Sea. At that time, in common with 
Sacate Grande, and the other principal islands in the 
bay, it had several considerable towns of Indians, 
who, however, soon afterward retired to the main land 
to avoid their piratical persecutors. From that time 
it remained almost entirely uninhabited until about 
1838, when some enterprising merchants, under the sug- 
gestions of Don Carlos Dardano, a Sardinian trader, 
conceived the idea of making it a free port. They ac- 
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conliii;jly obtained the requisite action from the gov- 
eninient of Honduras, and the free port of Aniapala 
waH acronlinjrly established. Since? then it has rapid- 
\y increased in ]>opuhitLon, and is now by far the most 
important point in the Gulf, and umloubtedly destined 
to Ixronie the most important port in the Pacific be- 
tween Sam Francisco and Valparaiso. It has a salubii- 
ous climate, resultinjj from its adminible ventilation, 
the proxhnity of hijjh jrrounds, and absence of swamps. 
Tlie markets of thrt»e -states are accessible from it, and 
it may Ik* reach(*<l tn>m the sea much more easily than 
any other point in the bay, while the largest vessels of 
the line may lie in jKTfect security in its waters. The 
actual population may be estimated at alK>ut one thou- 
sand. It contains several large wholesiile mercantile 
establishments^ with the requisite warehouses, and a 
numiNT of substantial and commodious dwellings. A 
direct tnule is carried on lK»tween Amapala and Brem- 
en, Liverpool, Marseilles, Oenoa, New York, and Val- 
paraiso. No data exist for detennining its extent or 
value. Tlie exports are in<ligo, hides, tobacxro, bullion, 
siher and <*op[>er ores, and Brazil-wood, together with 
mai/e to jH>rts on the coast. Tlie cultivation of sugar 
has In-ou intrcMluce<l on the main land, with a view of 
supplying thi; Califomian market. 

Lying in front of the jMirt of Amnpalm to the north- 
west of the island of Tign\ is the islaml of Elsposcs- 
cion. It is high, with a hirge ** playa*^ on its southern 
side, but is deficient in water. This, however, might 
be supplied to every necc»ssary extent by wrlls of the 
r»|uisit«- capacity. Tlie same remarks liold good in 
resp4*rt to the considenible island (»f Punta Sacatc. 
Thf little island of Martin Perez is comparatively low 
and level and has a rich, productive soil It retains 

O 
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its verdure during most of the year, and is green when 
the other islands are sere and yellow from the drought 
The remaining islands, of which there are many, may 
be described as volcanic domes, supporting only enough 
soil to nourish the grasses which disguise the rough 
and blistered rocks of which they are composed. 

The bay abounds in fish, and its shores swarm with 
every variety of water-fowl— cranes, herons, pelicans, 
ibises, spoonbills, ducks, curlews, darters, etc., etc. 
Large beds of oysters are found in the shallow waters 
• in the dependent bays of La Union and Chismuyo. 
Their quantity seems to be inexhaustible. Huge piles 
of their shells are scattered along the shores of the 
islands and main land, showing how extensively they 
were used by the aborigines. They are about the size 
of the ordinary oysters found around New York, and 
of excellent flavor. Crabs and cray-fish are also abund- 
ant. 

The whole region around this bay is eminently pro- 
ductive, and capable of furnishing supplies of every 
kind to every desirable extent. The lands on the 
banks of the Choluteca, Nacaome, and Groascoran are 
of the highest fertility, and adapted to the production 
of every tropical commodity. The savannas back of 
these comparatively low grounds are peculiarly fitted 
for grazing, while wheat, potatoes, and other products 
of the temperate zone may be cultivated on the slopes 
of the mountains and the plateaus of the interior. 
Wood of value for purposes of export or for the con- 
struction of dwellings and ships, including pine, exists 
in exhaustless quantities on the very shores of the bay, 
or may be rafted down the rivers from the interior. 
These rivers also afford facilities for navigation by 
small boats for considerable distances inland, to points 
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near the Tnotal-bearing Bpurs or outliers of the C!ordil- 
lera!«. Tlie silver and gold mining district of Tabanco, 
in the Department of San Miguel (San Salvador), the 
silver mines of Aramacina and San Mart}ii, and the 
famous mine of Corjius, all lie within from ten to 
twenty miles of this bay. Limestone is found in large 
beds on the navigable waters of the cstero of Cuba* 
h-ro, an<l a fine rose-oolored sandstone abounds in the 
vicinity of the town of Nacaome, on the Imnks of the 
river of the same name. Tliis l>ay must also ultimately 
become the def»6t of the coal from the great beds which 
exist in the valley of the River Lem])a, when these 
shall come to be worked for supjilying the Pacific 
stramers. It is alleged that coal is to Ik? found both 
on the Rio Sirama and Choluteca, but the reports re* 
main to l)e verified 

As affording admirable ports, abun<lant means for 
shij)-building and repairs, with supplies of every kind, 
not less than for its vaUu* in respect to existing and lo- 
cal commerce with San Salvador, Honduras, and Nic- 
aragua, the Bay of Fonscra has a singular value and 
commercial importaii<*e. But our estimate of that im» 
portance Ix^comes greatly enhancetl wlu-n we consider its 
commanding position, lK)th in a political and gc^ograph- 
ical i»oint of view, and especially when we regard it^ 
as it is ine%Mtably destined to l)ecome, as the terminus 
on the Pacific of the most availaiblf route of permanent 
railway communii*ati<m l)etwwn the two great oceans. 
I have no hesitaticm in re|M»ating now, what I had oc- 
msion to say to the govenunent of the United States 
when acting as its re[)n*sentative in Central America, 
that **the Bay of FonsiH.'a is^ under ever}' point of view, 
by far th<» most iini»ortant position on the Pacific coast 
of America, and so favored by Nature as ultimately to 
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become the great emporium of trade, and centre of en- 
terprise upon that side of the continent "" This was 
written before the fact of a feasible interoceanic rail- 
way route through Honduras, terminating on this bay, 
had been demonstrated or even conceived. 

The principal ports of Honduras, on the Atlantic, 
are Omoa, Puerto Caballos, and Truxillo ; and on the 
Pacific, Amapala, or the island of Tigre. 

Puerto Caballos. — The first port established by the 
Spaniards on the northern coast was Puerto Caballos, 
lat 15^ W N., and Ion. 87° 57' W. It was selected 
by Cortez in his expedition into Honduras, and he 
founded a settlement there, with the purpose of making 
it the grand entrepdt of New Spain, which he called 
Natividad. For more than two centuries it was the 
principal establishment on the coast, but it was re- 
moved to Omoa, a few miles to the westward, during 
the time of the buccaneers, because of the large size of 
the bay, which could only be adequately defended by 
the construction of several forts, while a single work 
was sufficient for the protection of the comparatively 
small port of Omoa. 

The port, or rather bay, is of large capacity, being 
not less than nine miles in circumference. Its depth 
is ample, ranging, for more than two thirds of its area, 
from four to twelve fathoms, with secure holding- 
ground. Toward its northern shore the depth of water 
is greatest ; and by the construction of docks sixty feet 
in length, the largest ocean steamers may enter, and re- 
ceive and land passengers and cargo, more easily than 
in the docks of New York, inasmuch as, in this portion 
of the Bay of Honduras, the rise and fall of the tide is 
almost imperceptible. 

Connected with the port or bay is a large salt-water 
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lagoon, upward of two miles in length, by about a mile 
and a quarter broad, of equal depth of water with the 
port Itself. 

The winds which prevail on the north coast of Hon- 
duras are from the northeast, north, and north by westi 
from all of which the port is jierfectly jirotected. West 
and southwest winds are scarcely known, and are fur- 
thennore entirely cut off from the port by the high hills 
and mountains skirting tlie coast in that direction. 

Omoa. — ^The port of Omoa is in lat 15° 47' N., long. 
88° 3' W. It is small but secure, and defended by a 
strong work, called ^^El Castillo de San Fernando.'' 
The anchorage is goo<l, in from two to six fathoms. 
The town is situated alK)ut a fourth of a mile back from 
the shore, and immbers fifteen hundred or two thousand 
inhabitants. The site of tlie town is level, but the coun- 
try back rises rapidly into a chain of high mountainSi 
whiclu commencing abruptly at Puerto Caballos, trend 
off to the westward, and coimect with the Sierra Madre 
in the Department of Gracias. Very little agriculturei 
therefore, is carried on in the vicinity of Omoa, which 
draws iti* supplies chiefly from the Indians settled 
around Puerto Caballos, and from the vicinity of Che- 
loma and San Pedro, in the plain of Sula. It is through 
Omoa that the merchants of (iracias, Sta. Barbara, Co- 
mayagua, and Tegucigalpa obtain their principal sup- 
plies of merchandise, and most of them have agencies 
at the [K>rt. Goods lande<l here, nevertheless, some- 
times find their way across the continent into San Sal- 
vador and Guatemala. It is fn)m this port, also, that 
most of the exports of the departments which I have 
indicated are made. Tliey consist of bullion, mahog- 
any, liides, tol»acco, indigo, sarsaparilla, etc. ; but the 
amounts of these articles which pass here, in the ab- 
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aence of published data, are unknowiL A large num- 
ber of cattle are shipped annually to supply the mar- 
kets and the mahogany establishments around Beliae 
with provisions and with o^en for trucking the mahog- 
any.* 

Omoa, from its position, receives the ftill ventilation 
afforded by the trade winds, and its climate in general 
is cool and salubrious. It had seldom been visited by 
those epidemics which so often desolate the islands of 
the Caribbean and the Mexican ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico. This exemption is no doubt due, in a great 
.degree, to the proximity of the mountains^ and the ab- 
9ence of marshes in its vicinity, 

Omoa receives an abundant supply offish, turtle, and 
wild fowl from the cays off the coast and the waters 
in its neighborhood 

Truxillo. — This ancient port is situated in lat. 15® 
55' N., long. 86^ W., upon the western shore of a no- 
ble bay, formed by the projecting land of Punta Cas- 
tilla. Young estimated the population in 1842 at two 
thousand five hundred, of which one thousand were 
whites and Ladinos, and fifteen hundred Caribs. The 
latter are described as tall, athletic, hardy, and indus- 
trious. The trade of the place is chiefly carried on 

• *« The harbor of Omoa ia formed by a little bay, with a low sandy point itntd^ 
ing out about half a mile to the north, covered with mangrove-trees and bushes, 
which make a good shelter from the northern gales. The foit, or castle, stands at 
th* head of the bay, near which is the best anchorage, in from four to sixteen fiit^ 
oms of water. As you approach the shore it shallows, and you may choose your 
own depth, say from sixteen to four fathoms, soft, muddy bottom, and good hold- 
Big- ground. In fine, it is a snug, safe harbor. The castle is large, and, like meet 
other of the fortifications built by the Spaniards, very strong. When this piOTinee 
was under Spain, its convicts* were imprisoned in this castle. The town is located 
about a mile to the eastward of the landing-place at the castle. It is now a small 
place, containing about two hundred indifferent houses. The people of Omoa gen- 
erally are a simple-hearted, honest people, and wish to do justice and deal fairly 
with all foreigners who visit their place." — CoggcthaWi Voyages^ ^ Smest p. 142 
(1852). 
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with Olancho, of which department it may be consicU 
ered as the port Its ex])ort8, in common with those 
of Omoa, arc hides, sarsapurilla, cochineal^ indigo, cop- 
per, and silver. The sulyoined description of Truxillo 
is extmrte<l from the Namitive of G. W. Montgomeiyi 
Eh4j., Unitc<l States Commissioner to Central Americdi 
who visited it in the year 1838:* 

*' The town of Truxillo stands close by the sea, at the foot 
of a lofty mountain crowned with trees, and clothed with rich 
vegetation, n*aching to tlie very edge of tlie water. It is aa 
isolated, solitary place, of anticiue appearance, with a few housM, 
and these in ruinous condition. * * In former times, Tnufr- 
iilo was a place of some importance, both in a miUtary and 
eommcrcisi point of view. It contained a considerable garxisoav 
and the ruins of extensive barracks may yet bo seen there. It 
carried on a flourishing trade with tiie metropolis, the manufiuy* 
tares of which were excluuigcd for the products of the country* 
Of these products the principal are mahogany, cedar, and other 
woods, sarsaparilla, hides, and tallow. There are also soma 
mines of gold in tlie neighborhood, wliich, under proper man* 
agement, might be worked with a proAt. Tliis place, howew^ 
has long been on the decline, and its prosperity is not likely to 
return in many years. Its population, which now does not 
much exceed a thousand souls, was formeriy twice or three times 
that number. 

**The principal street — and, strictly speaking, the only 0M| 
fer the others scarcely deserve the name— extends from one end 
of the town to tlie otiicr, and is |)avcd. The Iiouses, for the moat 
part, are but one story high, and their sombre, dilapidated a^ 
pearanoc, togetlicr a-ith the grass-grown pavement, impart to iht 
place a meUncholy air of abandonment It has, at the same 
time, something romantic in ila situation, being inclosed hf 
mountains, and imboM)me<l in an exuberant vegetation, whieh 
the effiurts of man seem to luive been unable to checL 



* Svrmhm tf « Jmngf to GusUmmU^ «K., ta 1S8S, by O. W. 
iUm V«k, Ism. p. SI. 
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*^ There is scarcely any open ground in the yicinitj, except 
here and there a cultivated spot, where the plantain, the yucca, 
and a little com are raised for individual consumption* As the 
woods afford a rich pasture, the cattle are good, and milk is 
abundant ; and as the soil, hj its fertility, liberally repays the 
little labor bestowed on it, the very moderate wants of the in- 
habitants are easily supplied. 

** During my stay in Truxillo, I took a ramble in the woods, 
accompanied by the captain of the vesseL There is a brook in 
the neighborhood of the town which pursues a winding course 
through the woods and among the rocks until it falls into the 
sea. We resolved to explore its banks as £str as circumstances 
might permit. We set out accordingly, each of us armed with 
a stout stick, in the apprehension of encountering snakes. In- 
deed, so exaggerated were the accounts I had received of the 
number of these reptiles infesting the woods, that I had con- 
ceived it impossible to move a step without danger of being at- 
tacked by them. As we proceeded in our excursion, I was 
agreeably surprised by the beauty of the scenery. The size and 
loftiness of the trees, some of them in blossom, and the deep ver- 
dure of their foliage, surpassed any thing I had ever seen of the 
kind. There was the tamarind-tree, the wild lemon, loaded with 
firuit, and the sassafras. There, too, was the mahogany-tree, 
which, like the sassafras, furnishes a staple commodity of the 
country, and a variety of other trees, with whose properties and 
names we were wholly unacquainted. There was a vast num- 
ber of plants, also, tliat seemed to me curious, and well worth 
the attention of a botanist. Parrots, pelicans, and other birds 
of brilliant plumage, were flying all around us ; there were sing- 
in^birds among the trees, while in the limpid waters of the 
brook might be seen, now and then, the silvery sides of a fish 
glistening in the sun as it darted across the stream. The brook 
sometimes rushed and foamed noisily among groups of rocks or 
through narrow passes, and at other times glided jxiacefully on, 
with an almost imperceptible current. At one place a little bay 
was formed, deep and cool, where the smooth and placid surface 
of the water, which was beautifully transparent, reflected, as in 
a mirror, the overhanging trees. It was impossible not to be 
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aftcted by the solitude and beauty of the scene ; tlio chaim was 
&lt and acknowledged by my companion as well as myself. A 
pleasant breese, blowing at the time, effectaally prevented oio 
being annoyed by moscfuitocs ; and, singular a^ it seemed to 
me, we met with no snake, nor any dangerous animal in oui 
path." 

Puerto Snl is a small harl)or a few miles to the east* 
ward of Puerto Caballos. Tlie de[>th of water is not 
sufficient for larfre vessels. Some liipfh rocks lie to the 
northwanl of the point which shuts in the harbor, 
calUn! the ** Bishops,'' under the lee of which there is 
a verj' goo<! unchoni}^. 

Trinn/o de la Cruz is a large Imy, wliicli commencefl 
at Puerto Sal, and IhmkIs thence inwartl, forming a 
coast-line of upward of twenty miles, terminating in a 
cape called Cal)o Triunfo. It is very well sheltered 
from the winds, and has good anchorage for ships of 
ever}' denomination. 

Besides these harbors, there are many points on the 
north coast of Honduras where vessels may anchor 
under favorable circumstances. At the mouths of the 
Chamelicon, the Ulua, Lc^an, IHack River, Patook 
River, and ofTCarataska Lagoon, there are roadsteads, 
with giMxl holding-ground, which are secure, except 
during the prevalence of north winds, 

Tlie isbinds of lioatan and (tuanaja l>oth afford ex- 
oelk-nt harlK>ns and thi*n* is also a gcKxl port on the 
south side of Ttilla. The r<»frn»ncfH had els<»wheretO 
these islamls pretdude the net-cwsity of any s[>ecial ref^ 
erenci' to their ports. It is only n<»cossar}' to say that 
thoM* islan<ls are surrounditl by coral reefs and cays, 
whicli n*nder approaich to them difficult exix'pt under 
the dinn-tion «d' exiKTii'ni'iMl pib>ts. 

AmaiMiUi is a free port, situated on the island of 
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Tigre, in the Gulf of Fonseca, and is the principal, 
and, in fact, the only port of Honduras on the Pacific. 
The nominal port of La Paz, on the main land, is a 
simple office for the collection of duties on goods 
which may be introduced for sale. A sufficient account 
of this port is given in the paragraphs on the Bay of 
Fuseca, and in the description of the bland of Tigre, 
in a subsequent chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

I8LAND6 OF HONDURAS. 

'TX) the northward of the niain land of Honduras, in 
^ the bay of the same name, there is a cluster of 
islandfl lyinf^ nearly parallel to the coast, at a distance 
from it of fn>m thirty to fifty miles. Their names, in 
the order of their size, are Roatan (sometimes written 
Kuatan and Rattan), Guanuja (or Bonacca), Utiila, 
Barbaretta, Helena, and Morat. DejK'ndent upon 
them are nmnerous coral islets or '* cays'' of small size 
These islands have good soil, fine climate, advantageous 
position, and some of them excellent harbors, rendeis 
ing them both valuable and im[>ortant to that portion 
of the continent upon which they are gcographicallj 
dependent 

lioaUtn^ the largest of these islands, is about thirty 
miles long by nine broad at its widest part ^^ It nuij 
be considered, "" says Alcedo, ^^as the key of the Bay 
of Honduras, and the focus of the trade of the neigh- 
boring countries."" *^This beaiutiful island,*" echoes 
Macgregor, *• has an excellent harbor, easily defended, 
and is well ada[ited to the culture of cotton, cotfec, and 
other tn>[ncal products."" And Captain Mitchell, of 
the British Na>')-, whose awount was written in 1H50, 
adds, that ^^the loi^al position of the island seems one 
of im|>ortance in a commen*ial, and perhaps in a polit- 
ical, point of view. It is the only place where good 
liarbors are found on an extensive and dangerous 
coasU*" And also ^^that itn proximity to Central 
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America and Spanish Honduras seems to point it out 
as a good depot for English goods and manufactures^ 
where they would find a ready market, even in opposi- 
tion to any duties placed on them.^ " Roatan and Bo- 
nacca,'' writes another English author, "in conse- 
quence of their fine harbors, good soil, pure air, and 
great quantities of animals, fish, and fruits, and com- 
manding ground, are proverbially known in that part 
of the world as the * Garden of the West Indies,^ *the 
Key to Spanish America,' and a *New Gibraltar/ 
From their natural strength they might be made im- 
pregnable, being tenable with a very small force.''* 

Strangeways aflSrms that here are found ** great quan- 
tities of cocoanuts, wild figs, and excellent grapes. 
The forests produce white oaks and pine-trees fit for 
masts of merchant ships. It abounds with deer, wild 
hogs, Indian rabbits, and birds of many species. A 
constant breeze from the east cools and tempers the air, 
and there is abundance of excellent water." Young 
describes the island ''as one beautiful mass of ever- 
greens, from the shore to the tops of the high hills, in- 
terspersed with many cocoanut gardens ; and there are 
many patches of coffee, which, although abandoned, con- 
tinue to thrive well." 

The account of this island by Captain Mitchell, R 
N., is the latest and fullest. He says that it has little 
waste land on it, and that the whole might be advan- 
tageously cultivated. 

" Limestone is the principal formation : there are also sand- 
stone and quartz, and a great deal of coral on the lower parts. 
The island seems originally to have been elevated by a volcanic 
eruption, and the lower portions washed up by the subsequent 
action of the sea. On the coral formations sand has been thrown 
♦ Memoir on the Mosquito TerrUory^ by Captain John Wright, p. 16. 
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ap ; then decayed vegetable matter and seeda, drifted or broo^t 
bjr birda from the continent and aurrounding landa. Theaet 
8{iringing up and decaying, have aaaiatcd in forming a froitfiil 
•oil, on wliich man lias at Icugtii landed, erected his dwelli^ 
and has found the land subservient to his wants. These r^ 
m^kit are applicable to the lower portions of the island. I have 
not heard of any minerals Iiaving been collected on the island* 

** l*ho island has a singularly beautiful appearance at a dia- 
tance, as you approach it in a ship. The mountains rise in a 
gradual height to the summit of nine hundred feet, and thej 
seem successively to follow each other, intersected by valleya, 
the whole thickly and most luxuriantly wooded. As you draw 
near to it, you discover tliat palm and cocoanut-trecs encircle 
the shores, and forest titM's of various descriptions grow on the 
higher hills. The natural beauty of its appearance is greatly 
enlianced when you cast anchor in one of its many liarbors oo 
the southern side. 

*Mn the valleys, alluvial deposits and decayed vegetable ma^ 
ter form tlie soil, which is exceedingly rich and deep. On the 
mountains and their declivities, a red clay or marl predominatea. 

** A gn.*at deal of good and useful timber is found spontane- 
ously growing on the island, such a^ Santa Maria wood, extena- 
ively used for ahip-building, three varieties of oak, cedar. Span- 
iah elm, and lancewood, and the shores of the island are lined 
and surrounded with groves of cocoanut-trecs ; a tree which, in 
administering to the wants of man, is hardly surpassed in trop- 
ical regions. The seeds of this tree in remote times have been 
probably drifted here, and they have sprung up in abundance on 
a sandy and low shore, which is found so congenial to their 
growth. 

*^ At present, the island produces in abundance cocoannls, 
plantains, yams, bananas, pine-apples, etc, etc ; but I feel con- 
vinced that bread-fruit, European vegeUbles, and, indeed, many 
fimits, vegetables, and productions of more temperate rcgiona, 
would grow here. 

** The country is capable of raising all tropical productiona, 
flttch as sugar, cofice, tobacco, etc, which might become staple 
eoounoditiea of export 
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*< There was found on the iisknd prerkniB to its bring mhab- 
ited a great quantity of deer, wild hogs, Indian rabbits, parrots, 
pigeons, birds of various descriptions, etc. Some years ago, 
pnevious to its settlement, men from small vessels and fishii^ 
boats, employed on the surrounding coasts, originally resorted 
to this island for the purpose of supplying themselves with game 
and stock. 

** A great quantity of domestic animals, such as poultry, pigs, 
etc, are raised ; cattle might be raised, but the inhabitants have 
not yet the means of keeping them from destroying their plant- 
ations. 

** It seems probable the island at some remote period was 
thickly inhabited by the Indian race. In clearing away the 
land for plantations, many domestic and culinary utensils have 
been found. There is a tradition that the Spaniards (in accord- 
ance with their system of cruelty), on their first discovery of 
America, depopulated the island; they seized upon the abo- 
rigines, and took them to the continent to work in the mines, 
whence they never returned. 

** A great deal of rain falls in the winter months from Septem- 
ber to February. This has the effect of cooling the air beyond 
what is felt in the other parts of the West Indies, and the breeze 
tempers the influence of the sun. K the people could keep 
themselves diy and free from damp, the climate must not only 
be exceedingly agreeable, but singularly pure and healthy. The 
dry months are much warmer ; the natives, however, do not com- 
plain of the heat ; they aver that it is the healthier portion of 
the year. The thermometer since we have been here (January) 
has averaged 80° of Fahrenheit. 

" Rheumatism is very common, and a species of low fever or 
ague ; the latter probably arises fit)m the land not being suffi- 
ciently cleared away, and a luxuriant and decaying vegetation ; 
the former fit)m constant damp and exposure. Yet I should 
think, from my limited observation, that the climate is not only 
hiMilthy to those bom in warm latitudes, but that Europeans, 
with proper precautions, might enjoy not only health, but live 
U> a goml old age. 

** The iK>pulation of the island is now estimated at 1600 or 
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1700. In 1843 it was only eighty. It has gone on steadilj 
and rapidly increasing, and there are at present three births to 
one death. With the means of existence at hand, and ahnost 
prepared for them, the young people have a disposition to many 
at an early age ; their families are large, many consisting of nine 
to ten, and even more children. They seem to be a proof of 
what has been often asserted in civilized countries, that a diel 
of vegetables and fish, or what is nsnally termed scanty £(X)d, is 
favorable to population. 

** The population is scattered in different parts along the whole 
sesHihore of the island ; from obvious reasons, they find these kn 
calities more convenient than the interior. They here erect their 
dwellings, in tlie midst of their palm and plantain groves, having 
their little vessels and fishing-boats in quiet and sheltered noolDi» 
and convey their produce and seek £or their wants by watei^«ai^ 
riage. 

**At Coxen Hole, or Port McDonald, the greatest numben 
seem located : there are here perhaps Ave hundred. It is a safe 
and sheltered harbor ; yet diance seems to have directed them^ 
in the first instance, to tliis spot, as I am inclined to believei 
from my limited observation, there are other places more eligt- 
bk for a township. 

** The mass of the population is composed of liberated slaves 
from the Grand Cayman, and a small portion of the inhabitants 
are colored people, also nati^Ts of that island, and formerly slave* 
owners. These latter people seem to be the most wretched oo 
the island ; unaccustomed to labor, and having lost tlicir prop* 
erty and their slaves, or squandered away what they obtained 
far them, they have no longer any means of existence. From a 
false feeling of pride, so universal in man, and found alike in all 
eoontries, they were unwilling to labor in a small island where 
they were once regan^ with comparative comicciuenoe, and they 
emigrated and souglit their fortunes on tlic unpeopled shores ot 
Buatan. The slaves who had olitained tlieir fSreedom, but could 
not procure labor in a small island like the Grand Cayman, 
hearing of the success of their former masters, foUowed in their 
footsteps* 

** The dark population, or those who were finrmerly slaves, 
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from their physical powers and their habits of labor from child- 
hood, soon surpassed the white population in the accumulation 
of the means of existence, and are now the most thriying and 
successful. 

^^ If riches be estimated from man's wants being easily sup* 
plied, and the accumulation of more than he requires, these 
people are not only wealthy, but in &r better circumstances than 
many of those who are relieved from manual labor in Europe. 

** Added to these two classes, a third, and much smaller one, 
must be named, which consists purely of Europeans. They are 
men who have tried various pursuits and professions of life, 
which they have given up for various reasons, have taken to 
others, and have become familiar with the hard usages of ad- 
versity ; and they sought this remote island, some in their old 
and some in their middle age, either to commence again, or to 
retrieve their broken fortunes, or to speculate in an imaginaiy 
construction of wealtL This class, though small in numberSt 
exercise a great influence over the minds of the community. 

" The mass of the population is a fine race. They are strong, 
active, and atldetic, temperate, quiet, and regular in their hab- 
its, not given to excess. The sexes are equally divided, and 
the old, who have lived with women in the days of slavery, 
evince a disposition to be married. I should say they have 
fewer vices than one usually meets among their class. As a 
proof that their character is good, they have lived and are liv- 
ing without any form of government or restraint, and the crimes 
that have been committed are comparatively few. 

** Their occupation consists in cultivating their grounds and 
plantations, fishing, turtling, etc. Necessity, in all countries 
and in the first rude ages of civilization, lias been fertile in in- 
vention, consequently it is by no means extraordinary to find 
the mass of these j>eople familiar with those rude mechanical 
arts of which they stand so much in need. Every man erects 
his own dwelling, plants and lays out his ground — most are 
carjKMitiTs, some good rojx^makers. They have a knowledge 
of Uwi and ship building, the making of lime, etc., and other 
um^ful attttinmcnts. Their dwellings are well and comfortably 
made. 
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*^ Their trade or commerce in in tlicir planUins, cocoaiiuta, 
piiieHi|iplcd, etc, aud tlus trado in steadily increasing. With 
theae articles they trade to New Orleans, bringing back luinber« 
dry and salt provisions, etc. 

*• Their relations witli other countries consist principally with 
New Orleans, Belize, and 8|>anidh Honduras. 

** I should conceive the isUnd might maintain a population 
of lo,(K)0 or 20,000 when cultivate<L 

*' The luurboro on tlie south side of this inland are many and 
good. I have visited Coxen Hole, or Port McDonald, and Dix- 
on's Cove. In botli of thcHc you ore sheltered from all winds. 
They liave great fucilitit^s for heaving down and repairing shipa, 
and fresli water is found in abujidancc. 

*' I>ixon*s Cove is a good luirbor. It is about six miles to 
the eastward of Port 31 'Donald, in some (Kiints preferable to 
the latter. A ship having loxt her anchors might run into this 
liarbor and ground U))on tlie soft mud without injury. 3Iany 
ships might find anchorage here. 

** There is, again. Port Itoyal, a much larger luirbor, and where 
twenty or thirty sail of the Hne might be moored. Its entrance 
is exceedingly narrow, which is its drawback, and tlie land is 
said not to lie so fertile, (renerally sj^eaking, these Iiarbors are 
(Hirrcmnded by nrcfs of coral ; tlieir cliannels arc narrow, and 
ought never to be attempted by strangers; but a local knowledge 
is easily obtained. Tlie cliannels between the reefs arc deep* 
and show themselves by the blucness of the water.*** 

Twenty-two vi»ssi»ls left Iloatun in the year 1H54, 
with fruits auil ve;rt«tul)b-s for New Orlfans. 

iiuauajti or iJonaiva was cliseoven-cl by Columbufl, 
then Kuilin}; on his fourth voya^*, in X'MVl. It wm 
HUrvovod in 1K40 l>v J/initeiiant Thomas N. Smith. 
R. N., ami, acronlin;r to the c-luirt pnldisln^l un<hT or- 
der of the British Adiiiiralty, in iiim* mili's in length 
by five ill hreadth. It i** <Ii>tant al»uut fifty miloh 

* Simi%Mhf*l AetamfU m^d l^tarnpiwm of tkf hUmd mf Htmimn^ by Coot R. C 
UltaWH R N . Vmtttd ArrvKtf M^mztmt, Augutt, ISM. 

U 
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from the nearest point on the main land, and about 
fifteen miles to the northeast of Koatan, with which it 
is connected by a series of reefs, through which there 
are only a few narrow passages. The land is high, and 
can be seen from a great distance at sea. Henderson 
touched its shores during his voyage, anchoring in "a 
little bay of great depth of water, which, however, was 
so transparent that the shell-fish and coral rocks at the 
bottom could be clearly discerned. This part of the 
island," }ie continues, *4s highly romantic and pictur- 
esque, and, like Roatan, profusely covered with trees. 
Its natural productions appear to be the same.'"* Rob- 
erts also visited it^ *' landing opposite a watering-place, 
in an excellent harbor on the south side. The beach, 
above high-water mark, was thickly covered with cocoa- 
nut trees, and innumerable tracks of the wild hog were 
visible on the ground. The island contains hills of 
considerable elevation, thickly covered with trees, and 
is said also to have beds of limestone and ores of 

zinc't 

The account of Young, who was forced to take shel- 
ter there through stress of weather, is fuller, and gives 
a picture of the island as it was in 1841. 

" It is covered with high hills, producing mnch valuable tim- 
ber, and in the rich valleys and fertile savannas are numerous 
fruit-trees of various kinds. Along the water's edge, in many 
parts of the island, are numbers of cocoanut-trees. One spot, 
in particular, in the middle of the inland, is called the cocoanut 
garden, where there are many other fruit-trees, indicating the 
hand of industry. Viewed from any part, the island has a pleas- 
ing api>earance, and, though small, might be made of importance 
if the English were to establish themselves upon it. The woods 
abound in wild hogs of largo size, and thousands of Indian rab- 

• Hcndonon*8 Honduru, p. 194. t Roberts's Narrative, p. 276. 
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bits ; the trees are full of pigeons and parrots ; and the lagoons 
and harbors are celebrated for an immense variety of fish, wliich 
may easily be caught by going toward the edges of the coral 
reefs in a dory (canoe), wliere the bottom is plainly visible. 
Here the splendid sea-fans exiMind themselves, and almost invite 
the beholder to grasp them, so seducing are tliey in appearance, 
and so deccpti\x is the depth of t lie water. In some places large 
clusters of sponge can be seen ; in others, handsome sea-egg8| 
inviting but to betray ; and, altogctlier, with the numerous cajrs, 
studded with graceful cocoanut-trces around, there can not be 
imagined a scene more novel and beautifuh Under the rocks, 
on the reefs round the cays, arc plenty of craw-tisli ; conclis and 
wilks are found in all parts, and a s|)c^cies of iguana, called t2- 
lUhU^ abounds in every cay. Tlie climate is exceedingly good, 
and during the ravages of the cholera at Truxillo a few yean 
ago, the commandant of tliat place sent many to this island for 
the recovery of tlieir health. (.)f the whole number, but three 
died. When BUck River was occupied by the British, before 
the evacuation took place in 1778 by onler of the British gov- 
emment, in consequence of its agreement with Siuiin, those of the 
colonists who were seized with the intermittent fever were sent 
to (f uanaja, whence they generally returned improved in health 
and strength. It is surprising, considering the salubrity of this 
island, the richness of its soil, its woods, and fiHlieries, and its 
adaptation to many ]mrposes, tluit it has never been settled by 
the English. By many traces, it is clear that it was formerly 
populated by the Indians. 

** In one part of the island, near Savanna Bight Cay, there 
is a very rich and fine savanna, with several fruit-trees in it; 
and, what is more singular, near the place a stone wall has been 
discovered, evidently, by its shape and appearanctN tlie woHl of 
uncivilized man. This wall runs along for some distance a km 
feet liigh, and here and there arc fissures, or rude niches, made 
for the admission of peculiarly-cut tliree-legged stone chaiia, 
which, I suppose, must liave lieen seats for tlieir idols. Ser- 
cni places have been discovered cut out of the solid rock rep* 
resenting chairs, and numerous articles of roufrhly-bumed elaj, 
m vuiona fcntattical devices, for holding liquids, have been 
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found, as also broken English ciockeiy and iron ; and I have 
seen several curious things in the possession of various people, 
which have been dug up, and are doubtless of Indian fnanufao- 
tnre. I understand the adjacent island, BrOatan, exhibits yet 
more proofs of having been inhabited bj an uncivilized race. 

^^ In the months of April and Maj, thousands of birds, called 
boobies and noddies, generally lay their eggs on the southwest 
part of Half-moon Cay, thus affording a most delicious provision 
for nearly two months. 

^^ The number of cocoanut-trees is really incredible, so much 
so that great advantage might be derived from making oil, which 
might be effected at a smdl expense, especially as living, after 
the first twelve months, would cost little or nothing but labor, 
allowing that time for the establishment of pkntations on the 
main land for any sort of bread kind, as the soil is so well adapt- 
ed for such a purpose. Plantains, which may be considered as 
the standard, thrive wonderfully ; this, with keeping some hogs 
and fowls on a cay, and feeding them on the refuse of the cocoar 
nut, etc., would, in a short period, show the advantage to be 
reaped. A few good Spanish dogs for hunting the wild hog, 
two or tlirce turtle-nets, harpoons, hooks and lines, and fish-pots, 
are indispensable. On the island may also be grown coffee, 
cotton, tobacco, cacao, etc. During the greater part of the year 
plenty of fish and wild hogs can be caught, but when bad weath- 
er sets in, which is sometimes the case, little good can be done. 

" With respect to making oil, it takes about fourteen common 
sized nuts to make a quart, by the method in vogue at Boatan, 
etc. ; but by the introduction of the hydraulic press, I should 
say, a quart might be expressed from nine or ten, and with a 
great saving of labor. 

" The many uses to which the cocoanut-tree and its fruit can 
be applied are pretty well known ; suffice it to say, it may be 
considered as one of the most valuable productions which a 
bountiful Providence has lavished on tropical climates. At the 
present time the island abounds with wild hogs, they not hav- 
ing been hunted much lately. Caribs occasionally resort to 
Guanaja for the purpose of hunting these animals, but they have 
not been so frequently as in former years, thus the hoers have 
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mach increased. The only things that can be said to militale 
against the island and its cays are« tirstl j, the niTriads of botde 
and horac-flies on the former, and mosquitoes and sand-flies on 
the latter, which appear to deter people from settling ; althoof^ 
it is evident that, when a place is covered with vcgctationf these 
'annoying insects most exist, and that, as the land becomes clear- 
ed, the flics ^411 gradually diminish. 

** From ^larch to June the cays are subject to the pest of 
whole armies of soldier-snails, creeping and crawling over every 
thing the moment the sun sets, and with such an indescribable 
noiMS as to surpass belief; the dead branches on the ground 
creak and break under the legion as they advance, consuming 
all in tlicir progress. They were a great nuisance to us, as we 
were obliged to hang up our hammocks pretty high. 

*' On the whole, Guanaja may be considered a fine island, and 
one on which any man could soon obtain the necessaries of life, 
and with energy, acti>nty, and a strict determination to sobrie^, 
even the luxuries, without fear of a bastile in his old age. 

Helena^ ^forat^ and Barbaretta, are comparutively 
small inlands, and may be regarded as detached parts 
of Koatan. They are, in fact, connected with it by 
reefs, tlirough which there are only a few narrow and 
intricate passages. Captain Henderson, who visited 
BarWretta in 1804, has lef>. us a ver}* animated and 
quite an enthusiastic account of its beauty. He de* 
scribes it as higli, and covered with a dense forest. 

** After a walk of a mile and a hxdf along the beach, in a coune 
contrary to tliat which I liad pursued the day Wfore, we cane 
to tlie rocks, and here, although our progress seemed less diffi- 
cult to the eye, it scarcely presented fewer obstacles to the feet; 
Diflkulties, however, sink before determination. After some 
trouble, I gained a firm station on a tolerable eminence, and 
without resorting to the extravagant and aflfected language soma* 
tiroes umh\ on similar occasions, I might truly say tlie whole was 
CDchantingly beautiful and picturesque. The spot on which I 
stood might be connected with a space of somewhat mote than 
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half an acre, entirely clear of trees, and covered with Inxariant 

grass. Bejond this the whole became a thick, continued grove, 

* Where scarce a speck of day 
Falls on the lengthened gloom.' 

At the base of the rock the sea rolled with loud and haughty 
sway, and the confused masses of stone which lay scattered about 
at once confessed its uncontrollable dominion. ''* 

It was subsequently visited in 1841 by Young, who 
found some Spaniards from the main land established 
there. One of these, Seiior Ruiz, showed him over his 
*4arge and extensive plantations, full of all manner* 
of bread kind, besides greens, peas, and beans of vari- 
ous descriptions. He had a large expanse of ground 
covered with cotton-plants, and hundreds of papaya- 
trees, the fruit of which he gave to his fowls and hogs. 
He had also a cane-patch, and a small mill for crush- 
ing it, as he made his own sugar. There was a large 
turtle-crawl opposite his dwelling containing eight tur- 
tles. In rainy weather, he employed his people in the 
manufacture of cocoanut oil."*' Finding him surround- 
ed with all these means of comfortable and even luxu- 
rious existence. Young was astonished to learn that he 
had arrived there only three years previously, '*with 
his wife, his son, about eleven years of age, some pro- 
visions, a gun, two or three machetes (large knives), 
and a few hooks, and other trifles.'' " I thought," con- 
tinues this author, *' of the thousands of my poor coun- 
trymen struggling in vain for a decent subsistence, and 
who would live in independence if similarly situated, 
instead of being brought to an early grave by disap- 
pointed hopes, or the weight of a large family, "f Rob- 
erts, who also visited Barbaretta, speaks of finding 
*^ three or four sorts of wild grapes." 

♦ Henderson's Honduras, p. 194. f Young's Narrative, p. 161. 
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Helena is smaller than Barbaretto, distant from it 
between four and five miles, near the extreme north- 
eastern extremity of Koatan. Young found there a 
Frenchman, in the Honduras ser\''icc, who had ^^plant- 
ations and large nets for turtling.'" Ilis principal bus- 
inesH, however, was that of making lime, which he sold 
at Onioa and other places at from two to three dollars 
a barrel: ^^ rather a high price, but which he obtained 
in couse<iuence of its strengtli, the kind of stone from 
which it is made being found chiefly in this island.^ 

Honduras has two large islands in the Gulf of Fon- 
sein, on the Pacific, vi/>., Tigre and Sacate Grande, 
which are described in the account elsewhere given of 
tliat gulf 
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CHAPTER VHL 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS DEPARTMBNT8 OF COMATAQUA^ GRA- 

CIAS, CHOLUTECA, TEGUCIGALPA, OLANCHO^ TORO, AND 
STA. BARBARA. 

T^HE political divisions of Honduras are seven, viz. : 
^ the Departments of Gracias, Comayagua, Cholu- 
teca, Tegucigalpa, Olancho, Yoro, and Sta. Barbara. 
The subjoined table expresses the capital, area, and pop- 
ulation of each, as also the aggregate area and popula- 
tion of the state : 

HONDURAS— Capital, COMAYAGUA. 



Departments. 


Capitals. 


Area in Square 
MUes. 


Popolation. 


S«iiiare Mile. 


Comayagua . 
Tegucigalpa . 
Choluteca . . 
Sta. Barbara. 
Gracias. . . . 

Yoro 

Olanclio . . . 


Comayagua . 
Tegucigalpa . 
Nacaome . . . 
Sta. Barbara . 
Gracias .... 

Yoro 

Olancho .... 


4,800 
1,500 

2,000 

3,250 

4,050 

15,100 

11,300 


70,000 

60,000 

50,000 

50,000 

55,000 

20,000* 

45,000* 


l^ 

43 
25 
134 
13 

l| 

4 


Total 


39,600 


350,000 


.9 





Each department has a distinct representation in the 
general Congress of the state, and is governed by an 
officer appointed by the central government, who bears 
the title of Jefe Politico^ or political chief Each de- 
partment is also subdivided into districts, for the con- 
venience of the inhabitants and the better administrar 
tion of justice. 

* The population in Yoro and Olancho is calculated exclusive of the Indian 
tribes ; and the area of the unsettled country, comprising nearly the whole of the 
eastern and politically unorganized half of the state, is divided between these two 
departments. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMAYAGUA. 

Districts. — Coinayagua, Lajainini, Yucusapa, Sigua- 
tepcc{uc, Miambar, Aguaiiquctericjuc, Goascoran. 

PrincijKil Totms. — ^Las Piedras, or Villa de la Paz, 
Villa de San Antonio, Opotcca, Espino, San Antonio 
del Norte, Goascoran, and Caridad 

Tlie Department of Coinayagua, lying in the very 
centre of Honduras, and coinpreliending its capital, the 
ancient city of Coinayagua, is entitled to the first place 
in a notice of the various departmental divisions of the 
state. Its distinguishing gc;ogniphical feature is the 
plain of the same name, to which I have elsewhere ad- 
verte<l^ and in which a great part of the population of 
tlw department is concentrated. The capital itscJf, the 
amsiderahlc towns of Las Pie<lras aii<l San Antonio, 
and the smaller towns of Ajuteri<iue, Lajamini, Yaru- 
mela, Cane, Tamhla, Lanuuii, and Lo dc Flores, are 
all found in this plain, embrachig a population of not 
fiir from 2.% 000 souls. 

Tlie city of Comayagua (anciently calk*d Valladolid) 
IS situated on the southern border of the plain. It was 
founded in 1540 ]>y Ahmzo Caeeres, in oUnliencc to 
instructions *' to/ind out an rlitjihie situation for a toicn 
miibmy heticren the oct*ttus.^ 

It iK>w contains In^twtH'n 7<)00 and 8(MX) inhabitants. 
Prei'iou?* to 1H27 it had aliout IHjMM), and was <>ni1)el- 
lishe«l with f(Hnitains and monuments. In that year 
it wan taken and bunu*<I liy the nioiitin*hical faction of 
Guatenuihu and has never been able wholly to n^cover 
from the shock. 

In the maps it?* position has l)een put tiK> far to the 
rmstwanl and southwanL It is in lat. 11^ *1W N., and 
long. H7'* \\\y W., and in a right \\\\i\ or within a few 
miles of a right line, drawn lK*twiH.'n the mouth of the 
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Ulua and that of the Goascoran. Its distance from 
the Bay of Fonseca is seventy miles, and it is, within 
a few miles more or less, midway between the two seas. 

Comayagna is the seat of a bishopric, and has a large, 
and, according to Spanish taste, an elegant Cathedral 
It has also a University, founded many years ago, but 
which declined in consequence of the adverse political 
circumstances of the country, until it was revived in 
1849, under the auspices of Dr. Don Juan Lindo, a 
man of enlightened spirit, then president of the state. 
The trade of the city is small. Hitherto the difficulty 
of communication with the coast has prevented it from 
gaining any commercial eminence. But when the in- 
centives and means for developing the resources of the 
adjacent country shall be afforded, it must become a 
place of much unportance. 

The plain, upon its eastern and western borders, is 
skirted by mountains five or six thousand feet high, 
and it consequently enjoys a climate cool, equal, and 
salubrious, conii)aring in respect of temperature with 
the Middle States of our Union in the month of June 
The hills and mountains adjacent to the plain are cov- 
ered with pines, and on tlieir summit and slopes, wheat, 
potatoes, and other products of the temperate zones 
are cultivated, and may be produced in abundance. 
The productions of the plain, however, are essentially 
tropical. Its soil is extremely fertile. In short, the 
plain of Comayagna offers all the conditions for at- 
tracting and sustaining, as there is abundant evidence 
that it formerly sustained, a large and flourishing pop- 
ulation. 

Indeed, hardly a step can be taken in any direction 
without encountering evidences of aboriginal occupa- 
tion, and the names of the principal towns in the valley 
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are only perpetuations of those wliich they possessed 
Ix-tbrc* the conquest. In some of them the predomi- 
nating portion of the population is still unmixed In- 
dian. Ijamani^Tambla^ Yaruiueht» Ajuteri<{ue, Lajami- 
ni, and Cunini, are all Indian names. There are also 
many Indian towns which have lieen entin*ly abandon- 
efl as the population of the eountrj' has decreased, and 
of which the tnices are now scarcely visible. 

Tlie principal ruins, strictly aboriginal and of ancient 
an'hitwture, are in the vicinity of Yarumela, Lajamini, 
and near the ruined town of Cururu. They consist of 
largi* p}TamidaL temuvd structures, often faced with 
Htoiies, coniad mounds of ejirth, and walls of stone. 
In these, and in their vicinity, are found car\'ings in 
ston«\ and paintiil vas<*s of great Inniuty. 

Tlie principal monuments, lunvever, n*taining dis- 
tinctly their primitive forms, can hardly l)e said to \ye 
in the plain of Comayagua. Tiny are f(»und in the lat- 
eral valleys, or on the adjac*i*nt tables (*' mesas") of the 
mountains. Of this desi*ription are the ruins of Cahu 
mulhi, on the n)ad to the Indian mountain town of 
Gimjiquero ; of Jamaltcfca, in the little valley of the 
same name; of Maniani, in the valhy of Espino; of 
Guasistagua, ni*ar the little villagi* of the same name ; 
of Chapuluini, in the iieighlK)i*h(HHl of Opoteca ; and 
of Chapulistagiia, in a hirge valley I mck of the mount- 
ains (»f Comayagua. I have visited all of these, but 
in many n*spects the most interesting, and by far the 
mo?»t extensive, an» those of Tenampua. 

Tlie ruins of Tenampua are popularly niUed Pueldo 
ViejiJi, Old TcmiK Tliey are situati^l on the level sum- 
mit of a high hilL almost <ies«Tving the name of mount- 
ain, alniut twenty mih^s to the s<iutheast of Ounava- 
gua, near the insigniticant village of Lo de Florcn, by 
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the side of the road leading to the city of Tegucigalpa. 
The summit of the hill is a plain or savanna, covered 
with scattered pines, and elevated about sixteen hund- 
red feet above the plain of Comayagua, of which, in 
every part, a magnificent view is commanded. The 
hill is composed of the prevailing soft, white, strati- 
fied sandstone of this region, and its sides, except at 
three points, are either absolutely precipitous, or so 
steep as to be nearly if not quite inaccessibla At the 
accessible point, where narrow ridges connect the hill 
with the other hills of the group, are heavy artificial 
walls of rough stones, varying in height from six to fif- 
teen feet, and in width, at the base, fix)m ten to twenty- 
five feet These walls are terraced on the inner side, 
for convenience of defense. At various points there 
are traces of towers, or buildings designed perhaps for 
the use of guards or sentinels. The dimensions of the 
wall correspond to the greater or less abruptness of the 
slope along which it is carried, and are greatest where 
the ascent or approach is easiest. Where narrow gul- 
lies or natural passes existed, the hollows have been 
filled with stones, so as to present a vertical outer face, 
corresponding with the rocky escarpment of the hill. 
Naturally, I think this place is the strongest position I 
have ever seen. That it was selected, in part at leasts 
for defense is obvious. Under any system of warfare 
practiced by the aborigines, it must have l)cen impreg- 
nable. The defensive design is made still more appa- 
rent by the existence, in the centre of the area of the 
summit, at a place naturally low and marshy, of two 
large square excavations, now partially filled up, which 
were clearly designed for reservoirs. 

But the most interesting features of Tenampua are 
not its ruined walls and defenses. The level summit 
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of the hill is about one and a half miles long, by half 
a mile in average width. Tlie eastern half of this 
large area is crowded with ruins. They consist chiefly 
of terraced mounds of stone, or of eartli faced with 
stone, of regular rectangular forms, their sides conform- 
ing to the cardinal points. Although the stones are 
uiicut<, they are laid with great precision. Most of the 
small mounds, which occur in groups, and are arranged 
with obvious design in respect to each other, are from 
twenty to thirty feet sciuarc, and from four to eight 
feet in height. Tliere are none of le^is than two, but 
most have three or four stages. Bedsides these, there 
arc a considerable numlxT of large pyramidal struc- 
tures, varying from sixty to one liundreil and twenty 
feet in length, of proportional widtli, and of different 
heights. Tliese are also terraced, and gi»nerally have 
ruins of steps on their western sides. There are also 
several rei*taiigular inclosures of stone, and a number 
of platforms and temiciHl slopes. 

The i>rinci]>al im-losure is situated in the ver}' midst 
of the ruins, at a point conspicuous from ever}' portion 
of the hill. It is thnn.* hundred feet long by one hund> 
red and eighty feet broad The wall is fourteen feet 
broad, but now elevatinl only a few feet aUive the 
ground. It seems to have consisted of an outer and 
inner wall, each alK>ut two fwt tliick, In'tween which 
earth had been tilUnl to tlie depth of two fei^t. Trans- 
verse walU then ajipcnir to have Ixn^n built at regular 
int€r\'aU dividing it into rt*ctangular anuis, res4*mbling 
the foundations of houses. It is not improbable they 
were surmounted by strurtun*s of wikkL devoted to the 
use of the priests or guardiann of the great temple, in 
the same manner that, acconling to the chroniclers, 
*^the cloisters of the priests and attendants** surround* 
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ed the court of the great temple of Mexico. The line 
of the wall is only interrupted by the gateway or en- 
trance, which is on the western side, between two ob- 
long terraced mounds, in which the ends of the wall 
terminate. To preserve the symmetry of the inclo- 
sure, the opposite or eastern wall has in its centre a 
large mound, also terraced and regular in form, equal- 
ing in size both those at the entrance. 

Within the inclosures are two large mounds, the rel- 
ative positions and sizes of which can only be explained 
by a plan. The largest has three stages and a flight 
of steps on its western side. From its southwest an- 
gle a line of large stones, sunk in the ground, is carried 
to the southern wall. The north line of this mound 
coincides with one drawn from east to west through 
the centre of the inclosure. Between it and the gate- 
way is a square of stones, sunk in the ground, which 
may mark the site of some edifice. The second pyr- 
amid is situated in the northeast corner of the in- 
closure ; it has the same nmnber of stages with the 
larger one just described, and, like that, has a flight of 
steps on its western side. 

At the extreme southeast corner of the hill is anoth- 
er inclosure similar to this, except that it is square, and 
has openings in the centre of each side. It also con- 
tains two terraced mounds, ascended by steps. Be- 
tween the great inclosure, or central structure, and the 
precipice which faces the hill on the south, is a depres- 
sion or small valley. This is terraced upon both sides, 
the terraces being faced with stone, ascended by vari- 
ous flights of stone steps. The principal mound be- 
yond this depression is situated upon tlie edge of the 
precipice, due south of the great mound in the princi- 
pal inclosure. It commands a view of the entire south- 
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cm half of tho plain of Coinayagua, and fires lighted 
upon it would l>e vis^ible to all tlie inhabitants below. 
I rould not resist tlie conviction that it^ position had 
bwn detennined by this circuinstanc^e. 

There are many other striking features in these ruins, 
of whicli no adequate idea can be conveyeil except from 
plans, and M'hich, therefore, I shall not attempt to dc> 
scrilH*. The most singuhir, perhaps, consists of two 
h)n;r pandlel mounds, each one hundretl and forty feet 
in I< ii;rth, thirty-six feet broad at the Imse, and ten feet 
high in the centre. Tlie inner sides of each, facing 
each other, appc*ar to have consisted of three terraces, 
rising like the seats of an amphitheatre. The lower 
terraces are forty feet a))art, and faceil with huge flat 
stoni'S, set upright in tlie ground, so as to pres<*nt an 
even front. Tlie outer sides of these mounds have an 
appearance correspomling ^rith that of the walls of the 
gn'at inclosure, and eaich scH.*ms to have been the site 
of tlin-i? large 1>uil<lings. The whole rests on a terrace 
thn-e liundred and sixty feet long. Exactly in a line 
with the centre of the space l>etween these parallels, 
and distant twenty-four pact»s, are two large stones 
placeil side by side, with an opening of al>out one foot 
Wtwccn them. Fronting these to the northward, and 
distant one hundred and twenty paces, is a large mound 
<KXUpying a corresponding relative position in rt*s|iecf 
to thi* parallels and having a flight of steps on its south* 
em side. Upon these moun<ls, as indi*4*<l upcm many 
of the others, arc standing large pin<»-trees, upwartl of 
two feet in diameter. Without attempting to define 
the special puqMi«»es of these paniUels, it M*i*ms to me 
probabh; that they had a ci>rrespi>nding design with 
the parallel walls found by Mr. Stephens at Chichen- 
Itza and Uxmal in Yucatan. Doubtless games, proces- 
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sions, or other civic or religious rites or ceremonies, 
took place between them, in the presence of priests or 
dignitaries who were seated upon the terraces on either 
hand. 

- The form of the various mounds at Tenampua pre- 
cludes the idea that they were used as the foundations 
of dwellings. It seems quite clear that they were ei- 
ther altars or sites of temples — counterparts of those 
of Guatemala, Yucatan, and Mexico, and of a large por- 
tion of those found in the Mississippi Valley, with all 
of which they accurately coincide in the principles of 
their construction. I was able to excavate but one, 
situated in the vicinity of the great temple. The mass 
of the mound, after penetrating the stone facing, was 
found to be simple earth ; but the interior of the up- 
per terrace was composed almost entirely of burned 
matter, ashes, and fragments of pottery. Great quan- 
tities of these fragments were discovered, and I was 
able to "recover enough of some vessels to make out their 
shape, and the paintings and ornaments upon them. 
Some were flat, like pans ; others had been vases of va- 
rious forms. All were elaborately painted with simple 
ornaments or m}i:hological figures. One small, gourd- 
shaped vase, of rude workmanship, I recovered nearly 
entire. It was filled with a dark-colored, indurated 
matter, which it was impossible to remove. Fragments 
of obsidian knives were also found. 

Near the western extremity of the summit of the hill 
are two deep holes with perpendicular sides, sunk into 
the rock. They are about twenty feet square and twelve 
feet deep. Altliough now partially filled with earth, 
a passage is to be discovered at the bottom of each, 
leading off to the north. These passages seem to have 
been about three feet high by nearly the same width. 
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How far they may go, or whither they lead, is unknowiL 
Tlie water which flows into them during rains finds a 
ready outlet. I am unprepared to decide whetlier these 
openinp^ are natural or artificial, but incline to the 
opinion that they are natural, with |)erhapH artificial im- 
provements or adaptations. A ruined pyramid stands 
near the principal mouth. Tlic tradition conc*eming 
them is that they were dujjl>y the ''anti}i:uos,^and lead 
to the ruins of Chapulista;;nitt, lK*yond the mountains, 
and wt'H* <lesigned to afford an easy means of fliglit in 
nis<* of danjjer. 

Altogfther there are here the n:*mahis of Iwtween 
three and four hundrt?d terraced, truncated pyramids 
of various sizes, besides tlie other singular inclosures 
whiih I have mention(*<l. 

The whole phice probably 8er\'e<l both for religious 
and defensive puqioses. This union of purposes was 
far from uncommon among the semi-<*ivili/ed famtlies 
of this continent. I have prc\sente<l, in my work on 
the Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, many in- 
rtances in which 8tructun»s strictly religious are found 
within works clearly defensive. It was witliin the area, 
and on the steps and terraces of tlie great temph* of 
Mexico, that the Aztcrs made their final and most de- 
tonnine^l stand against the anus of Cortez. It is not 
to ln» suppos4*<L however, that this was a fortifie<l town, 
or a phicr permanently <K-cupi<Hl by any cf>nsiderable 
jMipuhition. Tlie summit of tht* hill i*^ HN-ky, and the 
mn\ thin and [KKir, atfording few of the usual actvsgo- 
rie«i c»f a hirge ln<lian population, vi/., abunchint water 
and rich lands. Tlie buildt^rs doubtless had their {ler* 
manent residences in the plain InIow, and <»nly came 
here to |N*rf*orm religious or sepulchral rites, or to find 
safety in times of danger. 

I 
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Falling within the Department of Comayagua is the 
plain of Espino. It lies to the northward of the plain 
of Comayagua, from which it is separated by only a 
narrow range of hills, and of which it maybe regarded 
as an extension or dependency. It is watered by the 
same river, the Humuya, which traverses its entire 
length. The plain of Espino is sometimes called Ma- 
niani. It is much smaller than that of Comayagua, be- 
ing but about twelve miles long by eight broad, but in 
other respects, such as climate, productions, etc, what 
is true of one is equally true of the other. 

Dependent also upon the plain of Espino is the small 
lateral valley of Jamalteca, a spot of surpassing beauty, 
abounding in springs of water, which sustain its vege- 
tation fresh and vigorous, and enable the inhabitants 
to keep an uninterrupted succession of crops during 
the dryest seasons, when the country elsewhere is 
parched, and agriculture is suspended. In this valley 
are some very interesting monuments of the aborigines, 
indicating a large ancient population. 

Nearly the whole length of the valley of the Rio Go- 
ascoran, which flows southward from the plain of Coma- 
yagua into the Gulf of Fonseca, falls within this depart> 
ment. This valley is narrow, and, except at its mouth, 
where it expands into the Pacific plains, does not em- 
brace much valuable land. It is chiefly interesting as 
offering an easy route for the projected line of railway. 

The mountains of San Juan or Guajiquero, in the 
southeast portion of this department, are occupied ex- 
clusively by Indians descended from the aboriginal 
Lencas. Tliese mountains of stratified white sandstone 
are naturally terraced, presenting to tlie eye bold 
escarpments of rock, but supporting beautiful level 
areas, covered with rich soil, on which the Indians cul- 
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tivate wheat and other grains, and the fruits of higher 
latitudes. They also rear a fine and very hardy race 
of mules, and altogether evince a degree of persever- 
ance and industry, very wide nevertheless of enter- 
prise, which we look for in vain among the semi-Eu^ 
ropean inhabitants. 

Every department in Honduras possesses more or 
less mineral wealth. In this n^spect, although not 
ranking so high as some of the others, the Department 
of Comayagua is abundantly favore<l. The considera- 
ble town of Opotwa is litorttlly built upon a silver 
mine, which was most extensively workinl under the 
crown, and with signal success. At present the atten- 
tion of the inhabitants, for obvious reasons, is directed 
to agriculture. Near Aramaclna, Las Piedras, and in 
the mountains near Lautericjue, are numerous mines of 
rilver, now wholly abandoncxl or imperfectly worked. 
They only need the touch of intelligence, enterprise, 
and capital to become of value. Copper ores exist in 
abumlancc, but no attempt has ever l)een made to re- 
duce them. Tliroughout the entire department there 
ape vast IkhIs of blue and veine<l marble, proper for ev- 
ery class of constructions and for conversion Into lime. 
The predominating rock is sandstone, generally milky 
white, but sometimes of cream color verging on onmge. 
Niiir Ouajiquero aiv also found inexhaustible l)ed8 
of varioushxrolored iH»hn*s, of fine quality. These 
were and still are uschI for painting by the al>origines. 
Till- colors are remarkably vivi<l. 

Pine and oak an* abundant on the bills throughout 
thin department^ and mabogany, n^lar, an<l lignum- 
vitir, as well as other us4»ful wo<mIs, an» found in all de- 
arable quantiti(Hi in the valleys lM>rdering the stn*amfl. 
Many varieties of cactus are found in the plain of Co- 
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mayagua. The most common is th^variety called the 
Tiopal in Mexico, and which is cultivated in the south- 
em states of that country, and in Guatemala, for* the 
production of cochineal The numerous wild plants 
of this variety found in Honduras produce what is 
called grana silvestre, or wild cochineal The plains 
of Comayagua andEspino are admirably adapted, there- 
fore, for the cultivation of cochineal, as well as coffee, 
and all the other great staples of semi-tropical regions. 

DEPARTMENT OF GRACIAS. 

Districts. — Ocotepeque, Guarita, Erandique or Cor- 
quin, Gualalcha, Sensenti, Camarca, Intibucat, Gracias, 
Sta. Rosa, and Trinidad. 

Principal Towns. — Gracias, Sta. Rosa, Intibucat, 
Sensenti, Corquin, San Jose, Ocotepeque, Cololaca. 

The Department of Gracias lies in the northeastern 
angle of the state, touching upon Guatemala and San 
Salvador. Its territory is, in many respects, the most 
interesting in all Central America, of which it may be 
regarded as, in some degree, an epitome. In respect to 
it we have more information than in regard to any of 
the others. This is due to Senor Don Jose M. Cacho, 
present Secretary of State of Honduras, who, as Com- 
missioner of the Census of 1834 for this department, 
discharged his duties, considering all the difficulties of 
the case, in a very creditable manner. 

Its surface is much diversified, and it is distinguish- 
ed by several groups of majestic mountains. The 
Mountains of Selaque occupy very nearly the centre of 
the department ; and on the north it has the range of 
Merendon, which, as I have elsewhere said, extends 
from the borders of San Salvador to the Bay of Hon- 
duras, a distance of not far from one hundred and fifty 
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inWof^ It iH called by different 'names at difforent 
points, as Merondon, CtalliiK*n), (Irita, Espiritu Santo, 
and Omoa. No towns ckhmif in tlirso mountains, ex- 
cept the small villaj?t» of l)olon»s M<*n'n<lon. At its 
feet, upon the north, an» w»viTal Inniutiful valleys, among 
which is that of Copan, distinjniislutl for its ancient 
monuments. Upon the south, nearly coinridinjr with 
the boundaries lH»twc»f*n this dcpai*tmeiit and that of 
Comaya^rua, are the Mountains of Opalaca and Puca, 
lx>th of connmuulin;? Iiei^rht. Tliry extend to the north- 
eastwanl, nearly pandlel to those* of Otnoa, luitil inter- 
cepted by tlie valley of the* Kin Sta. Barbam. 

All of these mountain^ an* heavily tiinlwred with 
pines and oaks. Tlieir lower sh»|»eH, and the valleys 
at their fe<*t, prcHluc-e the e<*dar, inaho^niny, ami other 
valuable w<mm1s in ^*at abundance. In the Mount- 
ains of Mer<*ndon is found the (^m'tz/if^ the* royal and 
sacre<l bin! of the al)ori,i:iMal kiii^rdom of Qui«*he, and 
one of the most bt*autitul tbuml in the worM. 

Like all other parts of Houdunis this dt*part!nent 
is profu*iely waten*<l. In it ri<«» some of the larjrest 
streams of 0*ntnil AnH-riea. T«» the west of the 
Mountains of Merendon, and ri<iii;r in its ;rori:«s. are 
the small rivers (Jilu and <!nalan, whieh fh'W into 
the Motaprua. Flouinir alonir tin* eastern ba^* <»f the 
same ran;:re is the ITio C'hanielieon, whieh has its rise 
a few leagues to the northward of the town of Sta. 
Rosa. It forms a valley of ;rn at Inauty a!i<l fertility, 
whicli, like that ofCopan. abianids in monuments of a 
largft alK>rijrinal population. TIm* river Santia;ro or 
Vcnta, which, after its junetiiui with the Ilufuuvtu is 
cmllcd the IHua, has its soun-^'S in the jrrt»at plain of 
>4ensenti, wht-n- it In-ars ditfen-nt names — Uio de la 
Valle, AIm, UiguitOi and Tal;j:ua. Its first great trib- 
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utary in this department is the Rio Mejicote, or Gra- 
cias, flowing along the eastern base of the Mountains 
of Selaque. Below the point of junction, the Santiago 
is a large, unfordable stream. Along the southern bor- 
der of the department, and constituting the boundary 
separating it from San Salvador, is the River Sumpul, 
one of the largest affluents of the great river Lempa, 
flowing into the Pacific. It receives several considera- 
ble tributaries from the territories of this department. 
Among them may be mentioned the Guarajambala, 
Pirigual, Moscal, and Cololaca. 

Perhaps the most interesting topographical feature 
of this department is the plain or valley of Sensenti, 
lying between and alnaost encircled by the Mountains 
of Selaque, Pacaya, and Merendon. It is about thirty- 
five miles long by from five to fifteen in width. It is 
nearly divided by a range of hills, which extend par- 
tially across it in the neighborhood of Corquin. The 
upper valley might, with propriety, be called that of 
Sensenti, the lower one the plain of Cucuyagua. The 
latter has an average altitude of 2300 feet, and the 
former of 2800 feet alcove the sea. The soil through- 
out is good, and the climate delightful. It constituted 
part of the dominions of the aboriginal cazique Lem- 
pira, who resisted the Spaniards longer than any chief 
in Central America. The army with which he encoun- 
tered the Spanish general Chaves was more numerous 
than the present entire population of the department. 

The climate of the department is unexcelled for sa- 
lubrity. The general temperature, as might be inferred 
from the elevated character of the country, is cool, al- 
though no two phices can, in this respect, be said to be 
alike. Their climate varies with their elevation. In- 
tibucat^ an Indian town, situated in the midst of a con- 
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aiderablc pluiii or terrace of the Opalaca Mountains, is 
52UO feet above the sea. Occasional slight falls of 
snow take place here during the months of December 
and Januar}\ I passed through the town in the early 
part of the month of July, when the thermometer at 
sunrise stood at 5G^ of Fahrenheit Peaches, apples, 
and plums flourish in this plain, and the blackberry is 
indigi*nous among the hills. The towns of CaiquiD 
and Colocte have a trmperature still lower than that 
of Intibucat. During tliree weeks which I spent at 
Sta. llosa, from July 9 to August 1, the average tem- 
perature at sunrise was GH^, at noon 72 \ and at 3 P.M. 
73^ of Falirenheit. From S<»pteml)er to February the 
thennometer has a still lower range. 

Tlie vegetable pro<lucts of this department, actual 
luid p<»ssible, eximust th<» list of ]>roductions of the 
tem|>erate zones and the tropics. Wheat, rye, barley, 
the potato, etc., grow on tlie mountains, while sugar- 
cant*, indigo, tobacco, cotton, coffee*, cacao, plantains, 
orangi'H, etc., flourish in the plains and valleys. Of 
valuabh* timber there is also gn-at abundanre. Pine, 
e(|ual to the best North Carolina, covers the liills. 
Th«*n* is also much maliogjiny, cedar, gnuuidillo, Bra- 
zil woo<l, nM»ra, etr., for purjioscs of dyeing, manufac- 
ture, and construction. Co|ml, Indsanu and liquid am- 
ber are among the most common gums. The tobacco 
of Gracias, as will 1m» wren farther on, has a wide and 
de!M-r\'ed celebrity. 

Apart from its agrieultural wealth, Clracias is dis- 
tinguislie<l for its minerals and pnvii^us metaK UoM 
and silver mines are numerous and riclu although but 
little workeil, for want of siicntitic knowle<lge, intelli- 
gi'iKV, maehinery, and (*a|»ital. Th(* silver and copper 
mines of Coloal, in the Mountains of Merendun, are 
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very valuable, the copper ores yielding 58 per cent, of 
copper, besides 98 ounces of silver to the ton. The 
silver ores of Sacramento yield 8674 ounces of silver 
to the ton. Coal is also found in the plain or valley 
of Sensenti, near the half-deserted town of Chucuyuco. 
I visited the beds at a place where they were cut 
through by ravines, and found the principal deposit 
from eight to ten feet thick, separated by bituminous 
shale from a superior bed about two feet in thickness. 
The coal is bituminous, and, at the outcrops, of fair 
quality. Asbestos, cinnabar, and platina are also found 
in this department. Opals are obtained at various 
localities, and have been exported to a considerable 
extent. The most and best have been found near the 
mountain town of Erandique. 

It appears from the official paper of Honduras that, 
from the 1st of April, 1851, to the 31st of January, 
1853, there were "denounced," or entered, in accord- 
ance with the mining laws, not less than sixteen opal 
mines in the single district of Erandique. In the de- 
partment at large, for the same period, were entered 
thirteen silver mines, one gold mine, and one coal mine. 
Amethysts arc reported as having been found near 
Campuca. 

Near the little town of Virtud, in the extreme south- 
ern part of the department, is a curious natural phe- 
nomenon, known as Mlna 6 Fuente de Sangre^ Mine or 
Fountain of Blood."" From the roof of a small cavern 

♦ " A little to the south of the town of Virtud is a small cavern {grula\ which 
(luring the day is visited by the buzzards and gabilancs^ and at night by a multitade 
of large bats {vampiros), for the purpose of feeding on the natural blood which U 
found here dropping from the roof of the cavern. This grot is on the borders of 
a rivulet, which it keeps reddened with a small flow of a liquid that has the color, 
smell, and taste of blood. In approaching the grot a disagreeable odor is observed, 
and when it is reached there may be seen some pools of the apparent blood in a 
ftate of coagulation. Dogs eat it eageriy. The late Don Rafael Osejo undertook 
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there IS con.stantly oozing and dropping a red liquid, 
which, upon fulling, coaguluten, ho as prei^isoly to resem- 
ble blood. Like blood, it corruj)ts ; insects d(*posit their 
larva» in it, and dogs and buzzards resort to the cavern 
to 6at it. In a country wh<»re there is so little scien- 
tific knowlc<lgo as in Central America, a ])hcnonienoii 
of this kind couhl not fail to l>e an object of grc»at, if 
not superstitious wonder, and many nuirxclous stories 
are currc*nt <'onccrning the Fountain of lilood. At- 
tempts have M*vcral times l)cen nuule to ol)tain some of 
this lifjuid for the purpose of analysis, iMit in all cases 
without success, in consc<{uence of its rapid decompoiii* 
tion, whereby the Ixittlcs containing it wire broken. 
By largely diluting it with water, I succ(H*d(»d in bring- 
ing with me to the Ignited States two bottles of the 
liquid, which 1 submitted to Professor IJ. Silliman, 
Junior, for examination. It had, however, undergone 
decomposition, and was very offensive. It had depo9> 
ite<l a thick sc*<liment, containing abundant traces of 
original orgiuiic matter. The peculiarities of tlie liquid 
are doubtless due to the nipid generation in this grotto 
of some very j>n)lific species of colored infusoria. 

DEPARTMENT OK rHOLITECA. 

Districts. — Na<-aom(\ Amapala, CholutiH'ii, Savana 
Grande, Texiguat, Cururen. Santa Anna. 

PrihrijHil lofrn^i, — (,1iolut<ca, Nac^aome, Texiguat, 
Amapahi, Liuigue, Pesjiiri, Savana (Jnuide. 

Ch<duttra is the extreme s(»uthern department of 
Honduras, fronting on the Itay of FonM^ca. It li<*s on 
the western sh>pe of tlnr Mountains of lj4*pat<'ri(|ue or 
Ule, among which the >t reams that water it take their 

to •md •otne hottln of thu \h\uu\ to I»n*I<>n (or *t\A\\um,\nH it riirnt|HrJ within 
twMilj-fcttf haan, bvnluif Um buUk« '* — O^tim it ilomdurMs, Frbnury SO. III53 
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rise. It is, consequently, extremely diversified in sur- 
face. The valleys of the rivers Choluteca and Na- 
caome are broad and fertile, and the district fronting 
on the bay is distinguished for its extensive savannas 
and densely-wooded alluvions. For an average dis- 
tance of fifteen miles inland, the soil is admirably adapt- 
ed for plantations, and undoubtedly capable of produc- 
ing in profusion all the staples of the tropics. As the 
country rises, which it does by a series of terraces, the 
savannas become broader and more numerous, affording 
vast pastures for herds of cattle, which at present prob- 
ably constitute the chief wealth of the department 

The Mountains of Ule, or Lepaterique, which bound 
the department on the north, are not less than 5280 feet 
in height at the point where they are crossed by the 
high road fi'om Nacaome to Tegucigalpa. Their sum- 
mits are broad, undulating plains, cool, salubrious, and 
fertile, and literally constitute the granaries of the ad- 
jacent mineral districts. Wheat, potatoes, and espe- 
cially maize, have there a vigorous and most productive 
growth. Hail, and occasionally snow, falls there, and 
in a few instances it has been known to fall in sufficient 
quantities to whiten the ground for several days. From 
the summits of the Ule Mountains the eye takes in a 
landscape more than a hundred miles broad, from the 
great blue masses of the Mountains of Sulaco on the 
north, to the volcanoes of Nicaragua and the Gulf of 
Fonscca on the south and southeast. 

From these mountains the traveler also obtains a 
fine view of the valley of Choluteca, which sweeps in 
luxuriant beauty around its base, the course of its riv- 
er being clearly defined by the belts of evergreen for- 
ests which grow upon its banks. This view is obtain- 
ed through the broad, dependent valley of Yuguare, 
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I'clebrated, even in Hondurass for its surpassing beauty 
an<l exhaustless resources. In this valley are several 
considerable Indian towns, whose inhabitants are dis- 
tinguished alike for their industr}% bravery, and repub- 
lican spirit Tliose of Texig^at and of Cururen ob- 
taineil great distinction in the wars which preceded the 
dissolution of the n»public of Central America, and are 
now ainon<i^ the most loval and faithful citizens of the 
State, and its bravest defenders. 

Apart from its agricultural weidth, the Department 
of Choluteca is rich in minerals, but chiefly in mines 
of silver. Among the latter is the famous mine of 
Corjius, near Choluteca, which, under the crown, was 
repinle<l of so much imj)ortance as to induce the Au- 
diencia to establish a bnmch of the treasur}' there, in 
order to receive the royal fifths. It is now worked in 
a ver}' small way, the shafts having l)een filleil with 
watrr. and the adits obstructed with fallen rcK-k. The 
min(*s of Cuyal and San Martyn, also foimd in this de- 
partment, are now worke<l profitably, on a small sc^ale. 
Their value is much enhanced by their proximity to 
the (tulf of Fonse<u, through which the rc»<|uisite ma- 
chiiirr}' ran be brought within reach. Mills have re- 
cently l)een establishc»<l on the island of Tigre for saw- 
ing the cwlar, mahogany, and other valuable woods 
which are found in gn-at abundance on the coast, for 
exportation to Chili, JVru, and California. 

Tlie islands of Tign» ami Sacate Clnmde, which have 
aln-ady lK»en notice<l (si»f p. 9r»), as also the free port 
of Amapala, fall within the jurisdiction of thiN depart- 
ment. Choluteca, which has a population of aliout 
four thousand souls, is nominally tin* ttipital, but the 
M'ai of administration has for a inunl>er of years l)een 
at Nacaome. This town is situated on the river of the 
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same name, about eight miles above its mouth, and has 
a population of about two thousand inhabitants. A 
few leagues above, on the same stream, is the consider- 
able town of Pespiri. In the vicinity of Nacaome, at 
a place called '' Aguas Calientes," there are several hot 
springs, much esteemed for their medicinal properties. 

DEPARTMENT OF TEGUCIGALPA. 

Principal Tovms. — Tegucigalpa, Yusciu'an, Cedros, 
San Antonio Mineral, Yuguare, Agalteca. 

The Department of Tegucigalpa is the smallest, but 
relatively the most populous of the political divisions 
of Hondiu'as. It may be described as occupying a great 
interior basin or plateau, bounded on the north and 
west by the Mountains of Sulaco and Comayagua, and 
the south and east by those of Ule and Chili. The 
average elevation of this mountain-bound plateau is 
not less than three thousand feet above the sea. It is 
drained by the River Choluteca, which nearly describes 
a circle in tracing its course among the mountains, 
through whicli it breaks by a deep and narrow gorge 
or valley into the broad and rich plains of the Pacific 
coast. 

The temperature of the department is cool, and its 
climate can not be surpassed for salubrity. Its soil is 
not generally so productive as that of the remaining 
departments, but it excels tliem all in the number and 
value of its mines. It is, in fact^ essentially a mining 
district; and, until the political disturbances of the 
country rendered the prosecution of tliat branch of in- 
dustry almost impossible, mining was the chief employ- 
ment of its people, and their principal source of wealth. 
The mines of Yuscuran arc still worked, as are also 
those of San Antonio and Santa Lucia. The gold and 
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silv<T mines of San Juan Cantaranas arc second to 
none in the state in value, but they are not hirgely 
work(»<l, tor pn^^isely the reason which is most likely 
hennifter to commend them to American and European 
enterprise. The natives can not be induced to (»stalv 
Ush themselves in their vicinity, on aa^outit of the cold- 
ne^s of the elimnte. The Mountain of AgaltcHU, in the 
northwest portion of this department, is a vast ma^s 
of ver}' pure and hi;j:hly ma^^netic iron on». Some of 
the ore has so lar;n' a ])er centagf; of inetaL that it is 
forgi'd din-ctly from the mine, withcmt undergoing the 
previous pro<M»ss of smelting. 

Sim^othe dei-line oftlu* mining interest, the proprie- 
tors of this department have engagi^l largi»ly in the 
rai>ing of cattle, many of which are driven to San Sal- 
vador and Nicanigua for sale. 

Tt^gucigalpa, the capital of the dejmrtment, is the 
largot and finest city in the state, uumlnTing not less 
than twelve tiiousand inini)>itants. It stands on the 
right bank of the Kio C'lioluttra, in an amphitheatre 
among the hilK an<l is sulwtantially and n-gidarly built. 
It has not h*ss than six large chun*hes. Tlie Parro4|uia 
i* hardly «*cc»n<i to the Cath<Mlnd of Coniayagua in 
slaw*. A fine stone bridge*, often arclu's, sjians the river, 
and ccmnects the citv with the suburli call<\l Coma\*a- 
guita. It had fonnerly wvenil convents and a Uni- 
versity, the la>t of which has still a nominal existence. 
It has also a mint, but it U now only \\mh\ for the i^oin- 
Ing of the copprr or j>rovisiomil currency, which cin'U- 
lates in the ci»ntral <h-partments at a gn^afly depre> 
ciati-il value. Tin* tnide of Tegmipilpa was fonnerly 
cairieti on thnMigh the ports of Omoa and Truxillo, 
but, Awvi^ the e>tabli*ihment of the free port of Ama- 
pala, it has chiefly taken that direiiiun. 
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DEPARTMENT OF OLANCHO. 

Principal Toums. — Juticalpa, Catacamas, Campami- 
ento, Silca, Monte Rosa, Yocon, Laguata, Danli, Teu- 
pac 

The Department of Olancho joins that of Tegucigal- 
pa on the east It has an area of not less than 11,300 
miles, or something more than that of the State of 
Maryland. But a small portion of this wide district 
is inhabited by a civilized population, the greater part, 
comprising the entire eastern half, being in the posses- 
sion of Indian tribes, known as Xicaques, Payas, Pan- 
tasmas, and Toacas. The Spanish settlements are al- 
most entirely confined to the large interior plateaii, gen- 
erally called Valley of Olancho, in which the great riv- 
er Patuca, and the hardly less important streams known 
as Rio Tinto and Roman or Aguan, take their rise. 
This valley is represented as undulating, fertile, and 
chiefly covered with luxuriant savannas, supporting 
vast herds of cattle, wluch constitute the chief wealth 
of the people. In this respect, indeed, Olancho is dis- 
tinguished above any other equal extent of Central, or 
perhaps of Spanish America. 

From its elevation and the proximity of the mount- 
ains, Olancho has a cool and healthful climate. Its 
people are industrious, and live in the possession of all 
of the necessaries and many of the luxuries of life. 
From their geographical position, away from the cen- 
tres of political commotion, they have enjoyed compar- 
ative quiet during all the disturbances to which the 
country at large has been subjected. This circumstance 
has been favorable to the accumulation of property, and 
the department is therefore relatively the richest in the 
state. 
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Its exports are cattle, hides, deer-skins, sarsaparilla, 
tobacco, and bullion, which are chiefly taken to Omoa 
and Truxillo ; a portion, nevertheless, goes, by the way 
of Tegucigalpa, to the Gulf of Fonseca. Next to its 
herds of cattle, its principal sources of wealth are its 
gold- washings. Nearly all the streams in the depart- 
ment carry gold of a fine quality in their sands. These 
wasliings were distinguished for their richness at the 
time of tlie conquest, and have ever since maintained 
a local celebrity. But the jealous policy of Spain was 
effectively directed to the suppression of all knowledge 
of the wealth and resources of these countries, and their 
<*ondition since the inde[>endence has been unfavorable 
to their development Tliere can, however, l)e but lit- 
tle doubt that the gold-washings of the rivers Guayape 
and Mangualil, and their tributaries, are equal in value 
to those of California, and must soon come to attract 
a large share of attention both in the United States and 
in Europe. At present the washings are only carried 
on by the Indian women, who devote a few hours on 
Sunday moniings to the work, living for the remainder 
of the week upon the results. A farther notice of the 
mineral wcaltli of this de[mrtment will be found in the 
chapter on mines and minerals. 

Juticalpa, capital of the department, ranks third in 
the state in res{>ect of size. It is delightfully situated 
i*n a small triliutary of the Guayape, not fiu* from the 
principal stream, and is n*puted to contain U),000 in- 
habitants. Near it is the largt* Indian town of Cata- 
canias, and there are othtT (*onsi<lerable towns of In- 
dians scattered througtiout tlie valley. Tliese Indians 
are proverbial for their peaceful disposition and indua> 
trious habits. 

The communication between the vaUev of Olancho 

K 
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and the coast is chiefly carried on by mules, through 
the valley of the River Aguan, to Tfruxillo. A road 
was formerly opened through the valley of the Bio 
Tinto, but it was rough and difficult, and soon aban- 
doned. There exists a much easier means of oommu* 
nication by way of the Eio Patuca, which is navigable 
as far as the Puerto de Delon, within a few leagues of 
Juticalpa. But the absence of a good port, as well as 
of commercial establishments at the mouth of the river, 
has rendered this natiiral highway of but little valua 
It is now chiefly used in floating down mahogany, 
which grows in large quantities on its banks. But 
even this trade is embarrassed by the difficulty of load- 
ing the wood in the open roadstead off the bar of the 
river. How far the Wanks River may ultimately be 
made useful to the trade of this department and that 
of Segovia, in Nicaragua, can only be ascertained by a 
survey of that stream, the capacities of which are now 
but little known. 

DEPARTMENT OF YORO. 

Principal Towns. — Yoro, Olanchito, Truxillo, Ne- 
grito, Jocon, and Sonaguera. 

The Department of Yoro comprehends all the north- 
em part of Honduras lying eastward of the River 
Ulua. Its area is upward of 15,000 square miles — 
equal to the three states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island ; but, while the largest department 
in size, it is the smallest in respect of population. Its 
surface is exceedingly diversified. It is made up of a 
series of valleys, formed by the numerous streams which 
flow down from the interior into the Bay of Hon- 
duras. These have a direction from south to north, 
and, except on the very shores of the bay, where the 
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country is plain and alluvial, arc separated from each 
other by a corresponding number of ridges, or mount- 
ain spurs or ranges, of various elevations. Communi- 
cation transversely to these valleys and mountain 
ridges is exceedingly difficult, and the population of 
the <lopartment, therefore, has l)een chiefly concentrated 
in the valleys of those larger streams which have ports 
near their mouths, and through which pass the roads 
leading from the interior to the coast. 

The Mountains of Pija and Suloco rise in the west- 
em part of this department, and form the eastern 
boundaries of the valleys of the Sulaco and Ulua Riv- 
ers. They are terraced and tnmcate<l, constituting 
elevated savannas, sparsely covered with pines; but 
their soil is comparatively poor, and they have conse* 
quently failed to attract population from the more fa- 
vored portions of the state. Tradition points to them 
as containing great mineral weidth, but they have never 
lieen adequately explonnl, and nothing can be affirmed 
in this respect with any degree of certainty. 

Tlie valleys of all the streams alK>und in precious 
woods, and the department may be descril>ed as com- 
prising the great mahogany district of Central Amcr- 
i<Ti. Tlicre are "ivrf^H," or cuttings, <m nearly all the 
streams which from their size admit of tlie wood l)eing 
float<Hl down to the coast. Tlie inhabitants an* chiefly 
mahogany-cuttere by occupation, having their tempo- 
nay residences at the various ^^cortes^ during the sear 
son of cutting, and retiring to their homes and planta- 
tions when it is endeiL 

On the upper waters of the streams, and among the 
mountains and hills which intervene lietwtH^n the coast 
and the valley of Olancho, are found the remnants of 
the once famous and indomitable nation of Xicaqiie In- 
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dians. Their numbers are not known, but are esti- 
mated at not far from seven thousand. They are peace^ 
ful and inoffensive, and traffic freely with the Span- 
iards, collecting sarsaparilla, India-rubber, and skins^ 
for the purpose of exchange for such few articles of 
civilized manu&cture as they may require.* 

The greater portion of the great plain of Sula, de- 
scribed below, falls within this department. To the 
eastward of this plain, and, in fact, constituting an ex- 
tension of it, is a vast tract of rich and valuable terri- 
tory, known as Costa de Lean. It has equal capacities 
with the plain of Sula for agricultural purposes, and 
in this respect holds out inducements inferior to no oth- 
er part of Central America or the West Indies. The 
proximity of the mountains, absence of marshes, abundr 
ance of good water, and exposure to the sea-breezes, are 
circumstances favorable to its salubrity, and must have 
an influence in directing to it the attention of emigrants 
and planters. The valleys of Sonaguera and Olan- 
chito may also be mentioned as equally remarkable for 
their beauty, fertility, and general resources. 

Yoro, a town of about three thousand inhabitants, is 
the capital of this department. Truxillo, already de- 
scribed (p. 102), is its principal seaport. 

DEPARTMENT OF SANTA BARBARA. 

Districts, — Omoa, Sta. Barbara, Yojoa, San Pedro. 

Principal Toicns. — Sta. Barbara, Yojoa, Omoa, San 
Pedro Sula, Quimistan. 

This department lies to the northward of Gracias and 
Comayagua, and intervenes between these departments 

* A large number of Carib Indiani, emigrants from the island of San Vincent, 
are also established in this department ; but, as a full account of them has been 
^▼en elsewhere, it is unnecessary to speak of them in this connection. 
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tind the Bay of Honduras. It is traversed by several 
large streams. The Ulua runs through it from south 
to north, and the Blanco, Santiago, Sta. Barbara, and 
Chamelicon also flow through it in other directions. 
Tlie valleys of these rivers afford large tracts of level 
and fertile lands, well wooded, and capable of vast pn^ 
duct ion. 

Tlie great plain of Sula, which may be said to com> 
meiice at Yojoa, is a distinguishing feature of this de> 
partment It is not only of great extent, but of uxh 
))ounded capacity. The early accounts of the country 
represent it to have l)een densely populated by the ab- 
origines. It is now mostly covered by a hea\'y forest, 
reliev(*d only by a few narrow patches of cultivated 
grounds in the vicinity of tlie towns which are scatter- 
ed along the camino retd. Tliis forest al»ounds inval- 
uable woods, and from it a greater part of the mahog- 
any exportetl from Honduras luis been derived. The 
Cliamelicon and Ulua are the natural channels through 
which the mahogany has l)een, and still is, carried to 
the searside. That {>ortion of tiie plain of Sula lying 
to the eastwanl of the River Ulua is included ui the 
L>c*partment of Yoro. Taking it as a whole, it may be 
«*stimate<l as having a l)ase of sixty or seventy miles on 
the Bay of HonduniH, n*au*liing inland, in tlie fonn of 
a triangle, to Yojoa, a distance of upward of fifty miles, 
and comprising an an*a of not less tlian fifteen hundred 
square miles. In the future dt-velopment of the coun- 
try-, this [dain will attnu-t the first attention, not less on 
accimnt of iu valuable natural proilucts, than it« easy 
anvss through good [xirts, its navigable rivers, and rich 
and easily-cultivate<l soil. adapte<l to the proiluction of 
cotton, rice, sugar, cacao, and the other great staples 
of the tropics, A variety of the cacao, called cacao 
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micoy and said to be equal, if not superior, to the cele- 
brated cacao of Nicaragua and Soconusco, is indigen- 
ous here, and the inhabitants draw their supply from 
the wUd trees in the forest. The vanilla and sarsa- 
parilla are also abundant. Gopal-trees, Indiarrubber, 
rosewood, dragon's-blood, and other useful trees and 
precious woods, are found in profusion, and will ulti- 
mately contribute to swell the exports and au^nent 
the wealth of the state. Vast numbers of pakmv of 
every variety, relieve the monotony of the forest with 
their graceful forms. At one point on the banks of 
the Ulua, a few leagues above its mouth, is a natural 
park of the cocoanut-palm, which extends along the 
river for several miles. 

In the nei^borhood of Yojoa the country rises by 
a series of magnificent terraces, which open out in 
Inroad, undulating savannas. Their soil is good, and, 
apart firom their natural adaptation for grazing pur- 
poses, they admit of profitable cultivation. These ter- 
races are represented as constituting the distinguishing 
features of the country around the city of Santa Bar- 
bara, where the principal part of the population of the 
department is concentrated. 

The great dependent mountain chain of Merendon, 
elsewhere alluded to as dividing the valleys of the 
Chamelicon and Motagua, and terminating abruptly 
on the sea at Omoa, affords, on its slopes, favorable 
conditions, both of soil and climate, for the cultivation 
of the grains and fruits of higher latitudes. It more- 
over seems to be rich in gold, which is found, more or 
less abundantly, in all the streams which flow down 
its southern declivity. In the neighborhood of Qui- 
mistan there are washings which have long been cele- 
brated for their productiveness. In that portion of 
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thi.H chain back of Omoa, and overlooking the plain of 
Sttla, are vaat beds of white marble of spotless purity, 
fine, compact, and susceptible of exquisite finisL It 
more closely resembles the marbles of Carrara in Italy 
than any of those found in the United States. It is 
easy of access, and may be obtained in any desirable 
(|uantity. 

Tlic fine, capacious harbor of Puerto Caballog, and 
the small but secure port of Omoa, both fall in this de- 
partment They are fully dc*scribed under the subdi- 
vision of ** Ports of Honduras.'' 

The inhabitants of this department are chiefly de- 
voted to the raising of cattle, of which large numbera 
are ex|)orte<l to Belize and Yucatan, and driven into 
Guatemala, where they command [trices ranging from 
five to ten dollars ]>er head. A large part of the peo» 
]>le in the towns in the plain of Sula, or bonlering upon 
it> are employed in the inaliogaiiy cuttings, while a few, 
chiefly Indians, collect sarsaparilla, or ocimpy them- 
selves, at intervals, in washing gold. Altogether, the 
depiutment is hc^dthy, and i>ossessed of vast resourceSi 
the value of which is enhanced by the natural facil>> 
ties which it possesses, lK)th in respect of geographical 
position and the means of interior commmiication. 
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CHAPTER IX: 

ASPECTS OF NATURE IN HONDURAS. 

npHE aspects of nature in Honduras are varied and 
-*" striking. The conditions of conformation of coast, 
of olovation and consequent temperature, the amount 
of nun fiUling upon the respective declivities of the 
ConiiUoras, all contribute to diversify the forms under 
trhioh >i^gi^tablo life presents itself to the eye of the 
trawlor^ Tlio thrwj great features, nevertheless, are 
Uu> iH^^t alhmons, gt^nerally densely wooded, the ele- 
vattxl Yano\-:si of the interior, spreading out in broad 
:iavanna.s and the lusrh plateaus of the mountains, sus- 
taining an unendiujr forest of scattered pines, relieved 
by ^Kvasional clumps of oak. 

I'pou tho niM'tliora iH>asn in the broad plain through 
which the I'lua ami ChanieliiH^u find their way to the 
sea, the iH>untrv is so lo>v as ix^asionally to be over- 
floweil for eonsideniMe distam^s. Here grow immense 
forests of cedar, niahoiTJUiy, ceiba. India-rubber, and 
other large and valuable tives, tliiokly interspersed with 
palms whose pluuios rise tlirough every opening, and 
fringe the bases of all the hills. The smaller streams 
ivre arched over with verdure, and completely shut out 
from the sun, while the large rivers gleam like silver 
l>ands in fields of unbroken emerald. But even here, 
where the land is lowest, spread out broad, grassy 
meadows, the retreats of innumerable wild-fowl, and 
during the dry season, when the grass on the hills be- 
i*.onies sere and withered, offering abundant support for 
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henlrt of cattle. In the depths of these primeval for- 
ests the mahogany-cutters prosecute their laborious 
calliii<ri rousing the echoes with the ringing strokes of 
the axe and the sliouts of the truckmen, who, with 
twenty oxen attached to a single log, drag the heavy 
trunks to the edges of the rivers. Tlie broad meadows 
8up[>ly them with food for their cattle, while every com- 
pany has its hunter and fisher to help out the fixed 
rati(»ns with which it is provided by the proprietors of 
the establishments. 

Farther to the i»astward, on the same coast^ the heavy 
forests are c<>nfin(*<l chiefly to the valleys proper of the 
rivers, and give place, at little distances inlaml, to sandy 
savainias, c^ovennl with coarse grass, and clumps of 
piin*s and ai^icias. But the plain countr}' of the coast 
is ever}' where narrow. Tlie spurs or dependent ridges 
of the mountain groups of the interior often comedown 
to the verj' shon*. Innnediately Imck of Omoa, with- 
in cannon-shot of its fortress, the mountains begin to 
rise abruptly, and speeilily attain the height of nine 
thousand f<N*t, looking down majestically upon thdbr 
shadows in the clear waters of the iKiiutiful Bay of 
Amati<|ue. Such also is the case at the port of Trux* 
ilh>. Tlie peaks of Congrehoy, and the Mountains of 
the Holy Cn>ss or Poyas, fonn gigantic landmarks for 
the mariner in his ap]»n>acli to the ccuist of Honduras. 

Tlie alluvions of the Pacific coast are also densely 
wofNk*<l, but not extensive. At short distances inland 
they give place to numerous savannas and jicatnl^x, 
in which the h)W cadabash-tnv, with its fruit rc»si*ni- 
bling the apph*, ccmveys to the traveler the idea of a 
New England orc^hanl. Tliese savannas are studded 
with clumps of at^acias (gmn-arabic bushes), and cover- 
ed with grass; but the puic does not appear on this 
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side of the continent, except upon the slopes of the 
hills at an altitude of about twelve hundred feet 

The valleys of all the rivers, on both coasts, are 
heavily wooded, and covered with lianes or vines ; but 
as they are ascended toward the interior, vegetation di- 
minishes, and is reduced to a narrow Mnge of trees and 
bushes upon their immediate banks. These valleys, 
in the high interior country, often expand into broad 
and beautiful plains, half savanna, half woodland, the 
common grounds where the products of the tropics and 
of the temperate zone, the palm 'and the pine, flourish 
side by side. Such are the plains of Espino and CJo- 
maj^gua on the Humuya, of Otoro on the Sta. Bar- 
bara, Sensenti on the Ulua, La Florida on the Chame- 
licon, Olancho on the Aguan, and Yuguare on the Cho- 
luteca. In some of these, as in that of Gomayagua, 
the variant forms of cactus become distinguishing fea- 
tures, frequently attaining to gigantic size, and al- 
most taking the character of forests. Here they stud 
the ground, spherical and spinated, warning man and 
beast against incautious tread, yet radiating from their 
grooved sides flowers and fruits of delicate ruby, in 
shape and color like glasses of tenderest crystal, flow- 
ing over with ruddy wine of golden Burgundy. There 
they rise in tall, fluted columns, appearing in the exag- 
gerating twilight like the ruins of ancient temples. 
And still beyond we see them, articulated and jointed, 
spreading their broad succulent palms, silvered vnth the 
silky habiliments of the scarlet cochineal, as if in im- 
ploration to the sun. And yet again, lavish of con- 
trasting fonns, they trail like serpents over the ground, 
and tAvine themselves in knotty coils around fallen 
trunks and among the crevices of the barren rocks. 
Here, too, the agave appears, with its dense green clus- 
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ter of spiny-edged leaves, shooting up its tall stem, to 
flower but oDce, scatUo* forth its thousand bulbs, and 
then to die. 

The mountains which rise around these valleys are 
ascended by terraces, crowned with forests of pines and 
oakn, and carpeted with grass. The summits of the 
uiountauns soinetiuies run up in peaks, but generally 
cons»titute broad table-hrnds, more or less undulatingi 
and often spreading out in rolling savannas, traversed 
with low ridges of verdun% and green belts of trees, 
which droop over streams us bright and cool as those 
of New England. Here tlie familiar bliK^klierry is in- 
digenous, and the bushes which impede the traveler 
arc covered with fruit. Wheat-fields, billowing beneath 
the cool mountain winds, and orchards of peach and 
apple trees, struggling against man's neglect, ^ve to 
these districts all tlie aspiH!ts of the temperate zone; 
and when, at night, bright tires of the pine illuminate 
ever}' hut, and the picturesciue uihabitants cluster 
around them to receive the warmth whicli the temper* 
ature here renders necessaiy* to comfort, the stranger 
can scarcely appreciate that he is under the tropics, and 
within fourti*en degrees of tlie line. Tlie contrast which 
his ex|K*riences of to-day aflbrd with those of yester- 
day, when he rode among groves of palms, plantainai 
and orangi^H, l>ecome still more decided when tlie cold, 
^eety rain des<*ends from l<*adeu skic^ or the sluirj) hail 
falls from tumultuous clouds, swept over his head by 
blasts as dull and pinching as those of a northern No- 
venilier. 

But whether in phiin, in valley, or on mountain, 
ever}- where the tn^'S are covt^n-d with parasitic planta. 
Some varieties of cm*tUN particularly that of which the 
long, tangled arms are prismatic in fonu, do not dis- 
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dain to fix themselves in the forks of the calabash-tree, 
and overwhelm it with their own more rapid growth. 
So abundant are these air-plants, that it is sometimes 
difficult to discover the verdure of* the tree to which 
they are attached Some are delicate as threads of 
silk, and others coarse and rank, but all of wax-like 
beauty, and many producing flowers of brilliant colors. 
Science would exhaust its nomenclature in distinguish- 
ing them, and the traveler is happy to think of them 
as yet unburdened with the portentous designations of 
studious Dryasdusts, to whom nature was not given as 
" a joy forever, "^^ but a thing to be classified, and named, 
and mimunified in Greek and Latin cerements. 

Upon the higher mountain crests, where the short 
and hardy grass betokens a temperature too low for 
luxuriant vegetation of any kind, the air-plants them- 
selves disappear, and the pines and gnarled oaks 
are draped in a sober mantle of long gray moss, 
which waves mournfully in the wind, like frayed and 
dusty banners from the walls of old cathedrals. The 
rocks themselves are browned with mosses, and, except 
the bright springs gushing from beneath them and 
trickling away with a silvery murmur, there is no 
sound to break the eternal silence. Tlie traveler sees, 
perhaps, a dark shadow sweep over his path; it is 
that of the eagle or of the voiceless raven, poising in 
the sky. Upon some distant rock his eye catches a 
slight and graceful figure ; there is a sudden but noise- 
less bound, and the antelope of the mountain has dis- 
appeared. 

The geological features of Honduras are equally 
marked and impressive. Starting from the Gulf of 
Fonseca and advancing northward, we leave behind us 
the volcanic coast-range, with its high, grassy peaks of 
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flcoriiG, and reach at once vast masses of white and 
rose-colored rock, the outliers of the great sandstone 
nucleus of the central plateaus. Viewed from a dis- 
tance, thoy appear like cliffs of trap or basalt, and take 
a thousand castellated forms with the changing posi- 
tions of the traveler. Among these we find occasional 
beds of blue limestone, and ribs of quartz and greenstone 
are here and there boldly protruded through the su- 
perincumbent rocks, richly veined with ores of silver 
and of gold. 

As we proceed farther inland, the mountains rise by 
a succession of terraces, deeply furrowed by streams 
descending to the sea. These terraces prove to be a 
succession of vast stratifie<l sandstone deposits or beda^ 
presenting abrupt edges, up which the sure-footed mule 
toils painfully and with difficulty. But when the aa* 
cent is accomplished, the traveler finds spread out be- 
fore him extensive savannas, interspersed with groves 
of pines, and clumps of oaks and bushes. Often the 
layer of soil is thin, and a scant vegetation strives in 
vain to <livest nature of its savage as]>ect. The rockfli 
ex{M>se<l and ban% reflcn^ the light of the sun, which 
fthines down through the clear and rarefied atmosphere 
of these elevate<l regions with a blinding glare. The 
wear}' traveler l<K>ks for\iiinl with aching eyes, tracing 
the white line of the solit^irv path across the arid plain, 
and urges on his faithful mule, in the ho]>e of finding 
some narrow valley, worn in the rock l)y mountain 
streams, where he may form his lonely aimp for the 
night, in the pleasant company of living trees and run* 
ning waters. 

Sudilenly the plateau along which he is journeying 
lirciaks away in a few rapiil ti'rract's, and reveals, almoet 
beneath his feet, a wide and level plain, mottled with 
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savanna and forest, threaded with bright streams^ and 
dotted with villages, whose white churches catch the 
light like points of silver in the landscape. It seems 
but a little distance there : a stone thrown from the 
hand might fall in the square plaza, so distinctly de^ 
fined, of the first village ; but hour after hour the trav- 
eler toils downward, and night fiiUs, and he sees the 
gleaming of lights in the valley before the fiuniliar 
barking of dogs and the instinctive accelerated pace of 
his mule apprise him that at last he has reached the 
level ground. 

In the western part of Honduras, among the mount- 
ains of Corquin, the outline of the country is exceed- 
ingly bold and diversified. The rivers, collecting liieir 
waters in interior basins, break through the porphy- 
ritic mountains and hills which surround them in deep 
valleys or gorges, with steep and precipitous sides. 
Yet in these fissures, whose bottoms are only reached 
by dangerous zigzag paths, are found strips of alluvial 
soil, where the Indian builds his hut, and the necessary 
plantain has a luxuriant growth, beneath high and 
frowning cliffs, bristling ^vith peaks, like gigantic sen- 
tinels, along their rocky ramparts. 

A greater variety of trees and abimdance of verdure 
cover the hills and mountains of the northern coast, 
which have, in consequence, a less rugged aspect than 
those on the Pacific declivity, where the rains are not 
so constant. The hills are more swelling, and the 
mountains, though equally elevated, have a softer and 
more harmonious outline. They present few cliffe or 
rocky crests, and in their denser forests afford more con- 
genial retreats to the multitudinous forms of animal 
life which are nurtured in the genial tropics. 

Birds of brilliant plumage sparkle in the foliage of 
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the trceS) and crowds of monkeys troop among their 
branches. The tapir, the peccary, and the ant-eater 
live in their shade, and the puma and the cougar lurk 
in their recesses. Here, too, are found the boa, the 
bright corral, and the dr*adly tamagus. The vanilla 
hangs in festoons from the limbs, and the sarsaparilla 
veins the earth with its healing root. And while sil- 
ver, imprisoned in flinty quartz or crumbling green- 
stone, tempts men to labor with the promise of rich re- 
ward on the other slope of the continent, here goldglit- 
ters in the sands of almost every stream* 

It is thus that Nature, lavish of her gifts, has com* 
prised within the comparatively narrow limits of Hon^* 
duras a variety of scener)% as well as of climate and 
production, luisurpassed by any equal portion of the 
earth. Upon the coasts she robes herselt* in luxuri- 
ance, draped in vines, crowned with flowers, and her 
U'eath is fragrant with aromatic gums, while the sea 
kisses her feet with its frothy lips. But among the 
momitaina, in sober, monastic robes, she is no longer 
the productive mother. The wind lifts the gray hair 
on her serene brow; but even here her lips, though 
motionless, still utter a language of lofty and holy im- 
port to the sensitive ears of her true votaries. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MINES AND MINERALS. 

TN respect of mineral resources, Honduras ranks first 
-*- among all the states of Central America. Indeed, 
the mineral wealth of the country at large seems chiefly 
i'onfined to that system or cluster of mountains which 
constitutes what may be called the plateau of Hon- 
duras. Nueva Segovia and Chontales, the mineral dis- 
tricts of Nicaragua, naturally belong to this mountain 
system ; and the same is true of the mineral district 
of the Department of San Miguel in San Salvador, 
which embraces the only mines found in that stata 
There are a few mines of gold and silver in Guatemala 
and Costa Rica, but, as compared with those of Hon- 
dm'as, tliey are insignificant in number and value.* 

Mining lias indeed been always, and until recently, 
the predominant interest in Honduras ; but no branch 
of industiy^ suffers so directly from wars and civil dis- 
sensions, such as have agitated Central America for the 
last thirty years. As a consequence, mine after mine 
has been aban(l(3ned, and the works once fallen into 
decay, there has been neither the enterprise, capital, or 
intelligence necessary to restore them. The mming 
districts are studded with decayed mining villages, 

* ** KI c«tado de Honduras es el mas rico en puntos mincralcs ; alli esta el famoso 
del (\trpus, que en otros ticmpos produjo tanto oro, que se establccio en el una 
tmorrria para tK)Io el cobro del derecho de quintoH ; el departamiento de Olancho 
en el miHino entado posee cl rio GuayapCy de cuyas arenas se saca, sin beneficio, 
el oro urns apreciablc " — Montefur, Centra- Anurxcay xxiii. 
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whose* proprietors have become hacienderoK, owners of 
imtneiisi* gniziiig estuten, on which their former labor- 
ers arc now employed as herdsmen. A few establish- 
mcnts are still kept up, but the operations arc? conduct- 
c*<l on a very small s(*alc and in a ver}' nidc manner* 
and afford a wry imperfect indication of the capabUi- 
ties of the mines. 

Fi-w of the mines were ever openetl in conformity 
with any well-establishe<l or intelligent system, nor with 
any reference to continuous or extended operations. 
Without adits or machinery for dniining, the only 
means of removing the water which invadc*il many of 
the richest were knithern buckets carrie<l on the backs 
of int'n. in which nnmner also the ore was brought up 
from shafts so narrow as ranly to allow mon* than one 
man to work in breaking out the ore. When obtain- 
ed, it was frequently crushed by heavy stones, licveled 
on their lower e<lg<», and vibratinl ba<*kward and forward 
by men, or else slowly reduced by the rudest and most 
cumliersome machinery, drivi'u generally by oxen or 
mules, but oecasionallv bv water. In the latter case 
the apparatus consisted of a vertical shaft (driven by a 
wheel moving horizontally), thrtmgh which passed an 
arm, having at each end heavy stones attachc^d by chainSi 
which were thus dragged over the on», in a basin of 
mmsonr}', until it was ri^hietMl sufficiently for amalga* 
mstion. This laist operation was perfonmnl by placing 
the amalgam in heaps in a ^^jHttiiK^ or yard, upon a 
flcxjr of IkmihIs, wh«*n; it n'uuiini^i for wvenil wc*ck8| 
until the amalgamation lKH*ame complete, when the 
ma»s was washed in troughs, and the result reduced 
by fire. 

But, even under all these difficulties, and rude and 
expensive processes, mining in lionduraSi as 1 hmTc 

L 
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said, was formerly carried on extensively and profitar 
bly. The mines were seldom worked to any great 
depth, and their proprietors were often obliged to aban- 
don most of them before they had been carried to the 
depths where the richest ores are generally found. 
Others were given up from lack of knowledge of treat- 
ing the ores ; and still others from the lack of roads 
whereon the ores could be transported to the mills. 

There are hundreds of mines scattered over the coun- 
try, abandoned and filled with water, most, if not all 
of which could be profitably worked by the application 
of proper machinery. But as there are now no roads 
over which machinery can be transported, many of them 
must await the general development of the country to 
become of value. The rough and narrow mule-paths 
in the neighborhood of the ports on both oceans are 
lined with fragments of heavy and expensive machin- 
ery, which men more enterprising than prudent have 
vainly essayed to introduce into the country. They are 
enduring monuments of that blind energy which neg- 
lects necessary means in its eagerness to attain desira- 
ble ends. * 

Silver ores are most abundant and valuable of any 
which exist in the state. They are chiefly found upon 
the Pacific ranges or groups of mountains, while the 
gold-washings, if not the gold mines proper, are most 
numerous on the Atlantic slope. The silver is found 
in various combinations, with iron, lead, copper, and, 
in a few instances, with antimony. Chlorides of silver 
are not uncommon, and rank among the richest ores in 
the country. 

The group of silver mines in the neighborhood of 
Ocotal in Segovia (Nicaragua) enjoy a high celebrity, 
and are undoubtedly of great value. They yield their 
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silviT in the fomw of sulpliurotH, liromidca, and chlo> 
ridfs. Some of the nuncfl give an arjrentifcrous sul- 
phurot of antimony. The mine of Linum, in the vicin- 
ity of Orotal, fonnerly yicldeil large ({nantities of chlo- 
ride of silver, but is now unworkcsl for want of requi- 
Hite machinery to kerp it free from water. The oren 
of this distriet yield vuriowly from 28 to 727 ounces 
of silviT per every ton of 2<m)() lbs. or 32, (XX) ounces. 

The mineral distric't of Yuscuran, in the Di'partment 
of Tetrueigalpji, ha-s a high and de8erv<*<l reputation for 
the numlter of its mines and the value of its ores. 
These are, for the most part, an argentiferous galena^ 
and, M*hen worke«l, yiehl from iiH to 1410 ounees per 
ton. The mines tlmuighout this department and that 
of Choluteea yield a similar ore, generally oecurring 
in a matrix of quartz, with varying proportions of 
hn)wn Mende, and sulphurets of zinc and iron, and 
oxy<les of iron. 

The mines of the D^-partment of Oraeias are equally 
reh'hratiHl M-ith those of Tegucigalpa. Some remarka- 
We combinations of silvcT are found in their ores. The 
iipj>er, or ohl mine of Coloal has sidphuret of copper 
(copp<T glass), pih*na with sidphuret of silver, and in 
parts <*opj>er pitch ore an<l black copper, the whole 
yielding fil>y-<Mght per cent, of copper, l^esidc's from 
wventy-eight to eighty-four ounci»s of silver to the toit 
Tlie oH's of the new mine of (\doal are a eond»inntion 
of chloride of silver, a litth» sidphuret of >ilver, oxyde 
of ircm ami antimony, nuxeil with «irthy matter, and 
yield the som(*what startling proportion of 23. «3 per 
wnt., or K47tf ounees per ton of 2<MM> lbs. ! 

I)<'pendent upon the silver <lcpo<its of Honduras are 
those of the Department of San Miguel, in San Salva^ 
dor. Tlie silver occurs gtrnerally in the form of sul* 
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phurcts, in combination with galena, iron, black blende 
(sulphuret of zinc), in quartz and greenstone matrices, 
interspersed with threads and crystals of native silver. 
The particular mines known as those of " El Tabanco"" 
are richest, and yield from 100 to 2537 ounces per ton. 
These have been extensively and profitably worked, 
and derive a large part of their value from their prox- 
imity to the Bay of Fonseca. 

Gold mines are not uncommon in Honduras, but, 
excepting those of San Andres in the Department of 
Gracias, and in the vicinity of San Juan Cantaranas 
in Tegucigalpa, they are no longer worked. The prin- 
cipal supplies of this metal in the state are drawn 
from the gold-washings of Olancho, which are exceed- 
ingly productive. The River Guyape has always en- 
joyed great celebrity for the amouQt of gold contained 
in its sands ; but, since the early periods of Spanish 
occupancy, washing has not been carried on except on 
a very small scale by the Indians, and even with them 
the process is generally left to the women and children, 
who only work for a few hours on Sunday mornings. 
Yet the amount thus obtained and carried into Juti- 
calpa in the year 1853 was valued at $129,600. 

The following paragraphs in reference to the gold 
district of Olancho are extracted from a private letter 
from Dr. Charles Doratt, who visited that region in 
1853: 

"Among the rivers of Olancho, which we visited and 
* prospected, 'the Guyape and Jalan are decidedly the 
richest in auriferous sands. These two rivers imite a 
little below Juticalpa, the capital of Olancho, and form 
the Rio Patuca or Patook (see ante, p. 79). The gold 
deposits on the Guyape commence properly at a point 
called Aleman, continuing thence up the river, the 
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blinks U|>on both mien rontnining much fine gold. 
We found gold in the alluvions half a mile distant 
from the prenent l)cd of the river. Ijeaving Juticalpa 
in a northeast direction, and crossing the department 
near Yo<*on, over an area of twenty leagues hmg and 
ten broad, there is not a streamlet, however insignifi- 
irant^ wliich does not contain gold l>oth in its sands and 
in the lianks which lH>nler it. For the most part, these 
streams follow the courses of the mountains, and fall 
into the Ouyape and Jalan. The remaining ones, in- 
cluding the Sisai'a an<l Mangualil (the latter carrying 
gold of largiT size than the others), run into the ^Rio 
Miraji>co,' which, taking the name of Taguale, after 
fertilizing the beautiful valley of Olancho, rc*aches the 
sea near Tnixillo. In these larger rivers the gold la 
found in deposits near the lK*nds and nipids. The fin- 
09t goM is from the Ouyape, Jalan, and Mangualil, in 
the Department of Olan<*ho, and the Sulaco, CapnitOi 
and Pacaya in that of Yoro. * * * At Aleman 
the women only wash the sand on Sunday mominga^ 
and^ with the aid of their miserable InitUtu^ in a few 
^ hcmrs pnxMire a sufficient quantity of the metal to sup- 
ply their wants f<>r thi^ ensuing w(H»k. It is sold on 
the spot at from $11 hi) to $12 \ht oimi^*. At Oui- 
jana the gold is found in a soft slato, and at San F^ 
li|K* in a n^L ferruginous earth. AlM>ut five leaguea 
from Ihinli, the Jalan ]>ni<lures wrll, and at the time 
of my visit there were mon» than a hundre<l men and 
wouH-n engaged in washing. Tliey also \\mh{ the Itatf 
itviji, and never went mon* than two or thn-e fi-et Iwlow 
the surfaA*.** 

Tlie southern districts of Honduras, bordering on 
Nicaragua, lM»ar also rieh />//i#wx «»f pdfL whence the 
Indians annually take considenildc quantities. The 
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same is true of the northern districts of the Depart- 
ment of Sta. Barbara. The streams which flow from 
the Mountains of Omoa into the Rio Chamelicon, and 
especially those in the vicinity of the town of Quimis- 
tan, all carry gold in their sands. Miners properly 
provided with implements for washing could not fail 
to secure here a rich reward for their labor and enter- 
prise. 

Honduras has also mines of copper of unsurpassed 
richness and value. The ores in all cases contain con- 
siderable proportions of silver. Those of Coloal, in 
Qracias, already alluded to, contain 58 per cent, of cop- 
per, besides about 80 ounces of silver to the ton. The 
ores from the mine of Guanacaste, Department of Olan- 
cho, give upward of 80 per cent, of pure copper, besides 
2.9 per cent, of silver, equal to 1039 ounces of silver 
per ton. But, notwithstanding their great richness, 
these mines have been always neglected by the mining 
interest, or worked primarily for the silver which they 
contain in combination with the copper. Under the 
peculiar circumstances of the country, and principally 
from the difficulty of communication, the production 
of this metal has hitherto been regarded as unprofita- 
ble, and the pure copper as hardly worth its transport- 
ation to the coast ; but, with improved means of com- 
munication, and the introduction of modern improve- 
ments in reducing the ores, the copper mines of Hon- 
duras must become one of the principal sources of 
wealth to the state. There are some mines of this 
metal in the neighborhood of the Gulf of Fonseca 
from which it has been customary for the metchants to 
ballast vessels, or fill out the freight of tliose bound for 
England or Germany, where the ores have always com- 
manded a good price, and yielded a fair return to the 
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shippons notwithstanding the difficulty and cost of 
transportation tu the coast 

liyani, who visitiHl Nicaragua and Honduras for 
mining purjiose^s descrilK.'S the copper ores as, for the 
most part, '' unconibineil with sulphur,*" and not re* 
quiring calcination, lie adds, that ^'they may all be 
snich4*«l ui a common bhtiit furnace, with the aid of 
ctpial cpmntitics of iron stone, of which there is abund- 
ance in the hilly country. The ores are what the Span* 
ish miners call met<il dc ivlor^ red and blue oxydes, and 
gret*n carlKuiates with now and then the brown or pig- 
eon-brea>tid. They cut easily and smoothly with the 
knite, and yiehl from 25 to tiO per cent. The veins 
are gi*nerally vertical, and the larger ones run east and 
west."" 

Iron on:*s are conunon, but none of the mines of thif 
metal are worketl, except those of Agalteca in Tcgu- 
cipilpa. Tlie ore is highly magnetic, and so nearly 
pure that it is forgcnl without smelting. It oi-curs in 
vast and exhaustless IkhIs, and the metal might be pro- 
duced in any desirable quantity ; yet, within ten Uiiguefl 
of the mine, in the same department, it sells at the rate 
of from $10 to $12 per y'///<^i/, e<pial to $2(X) per ton! 

Platina is said to exist both in the departments of 
Choluteia and Gracias, but the mines have never 1)een 
workeiL Cinnabar luis also lM*en found at several 
points, but probably not in sufficient ((Uiintities to ad- 
mit ot' U-ing rt*iluced with profit. Zinc mvurs in vari- 
ous combinations, and superior ores of the metal are 
found in great abundance on the i>lands of iSuaiu^ 
(]tona<*ca) and luiatan. Antimony ami tin also exist, 
but whether in sU4*h combinations as will admit of 
their economic proiluction remains to be proved by ex- 
periment. 
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The opal mines of Gracias are worked to a large ex- 
tent^ and have been very productive. Some of the 
stones are large and beautiful, but most have suffered 
at the hands of the Indians, who estimate their value 
rather from their numbers than their size, and conse- 
quently break them in small pieces. 

No means exist for determining the annual product 
of the opal mines, but it may be partially inferred from 
the fact that the mines or workings in the department 
are not less than one hundred in number. Amethysts 
are also reported as having been found in this depart- 
ment, but none have fallen under my notice. Asbestos 
is known to exist, and, there is reason to believe, might 
be produced in quantities sufficient to meet all demands. 

Coal has been discovered in several localities. The 
beds in the valley or plain of Sensenti are very exten- 
sive. I visited those in the neighborhood of the vil- 
lage of Chucuyuco, at a point where they are cut through 
by the streams flowing down from the Mountains of 
Merendon into the Rio Hi<]ruito. The lower bed is 
about eight feet in thickness, separated from an upper 
stratum, which is two feet in thickness, by a layer of 
bituminous shale. The coal is what is called " brown 
coal,'' which is of a later formation than that familiarly 
knoAvn as "^^2'^ coa/,'' which occurs beneath the new red 
sandstone. It is a tertiary formation of the era of the 
chalk of the Mississippi Valley. This coal occurs in 
vast layers in various parts of Germany, where it is ex- 
tensively used for smelting metals in reverberating fur- 
naces. Specimens of the Sensenti coal gave the fol- 
lowing results : 

Specific gravity .... 1.504 
Ashes 25 per cent. 

But these specimens were taken from tlie exj^osed faces 
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of the IxkIs, where thoy wore washed by thtf streams, 
and were con»<Kiuently much iiitiltrated with f<>rt»ign 
substances. The area of the WhU is not known, but 
they prolwibly extend Ik*1ow the prc^iiter part, of the 
plain or vaUey. Situate<l so far inhmd, it is not jire- 
suninl that these l)eds can ever have more tlum a local 
value in the reduction of the rich silver and copper 
ores found in the nei^h}K>rinff moiuitains. 

Other ImhIs of coal are said to exist in the valley of 
the Sulaico Kiver, Department of Comaya;r»ft. a»d in 
the nci^hl»orhoo<i of Nacaome, Department of Cholu- 
Xi'ou but I am in possession of no positive information 
in n*sjMH*t to then). Then; an» sonie})etls in the valley 
t»f the Hiver Torola, which will l)e more fully noticed 
when 1 come to s[>eak of tln» coal deposits of the valley 
of the Kiver licnipa. State of San Salvador. 

In addition to these brief notices of the mines and 
minenils of Honduras I may nu*ntion that an abund- 
an«'<* of fine white, blue, and veined limestone is m*atr 
tcred thnui^hout every department of the state. Large 
l)cds an* found within a few miles of the Oulf of Fon- 
setiu and exteml then<-e tIirou;rh the vallev of the Rio 
Cioas<^>nu), plain of C<»maya;:ua, and valh»y of the 
Humuya, to the Bay of Honduras. Tlie hills and 
mountaiins back of Omoa have exhaust less (piarries 
of a fine, compact wliite marble, remarkably fn»e from 
faults and stains, and well adapted for statuary and or- 
namental use. 

It is inifiossible, from the wime want of data which 
I luive <leplore<l in respect to ev<*rv other branch of in- 
dustry, to form an accunite or siitisf act only approx- 
imate estimate of tlic pa^^t or pres4»nt prtxluction of the 
mines of Honduras. It is alle;;,^! l)y prrscms whose 
antecedents entitle their statements to weighty tlmt up* 
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ward of $3,000,000 in gold and silver were annually 
exported from the northern parts of the state during 
the later years of its provincial existence. Since the 
independence, a small export duty has existed on bull- 
ion, but the facilities for evading the law have been 
such that it is not likely that one tenth part of the 
amount sent out of the country has come upon the rec- 
ords of the customs. Any statement upon the subject 
must therefore be purely conjectural. 

In 1825, a statement was made by the Master of the 
Mint of the Federal Republic of the amount of gold 
and silver coined for the period of fifteen years previ- 
ous and subsequent to 1810. He reported as follows : 

''For fifteen years, ending 1810, were \x)ined 286 
marks of gold, 253,560 marks of silver, collectively val- 
ued at $2,193,832. 

" For fifteen years, ending 1825, 1524 marks of gold, 
423,881 marks of silver, equal in value to $3,810,383.'' 

But the amount coined in the mint of Guatemala 
was insignificant in comparison with the aggregate pro- 
duct of the country during the same period. Where 
there was one dollar of coin from the mint in circula- 
tion, there were twenty dollars which were without the 
government stamp, mere rough pieces of pure gold and 
silver, which were received and paid out by weight.*- 
Furthermore, during tliat period, witli the exception 
of indigo and cochineal, the precious metals constituted 
the principal exj)ort of the country. Upon this point 
the report above quoted observes: "It must not be 
deduced from these statements that the amount of gold 

♦ Thomas Gage, an English friar, who resided for twelve years in Guatemala, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, has left us some facts which go to 
show the large and unrecorded production of the precious metals at that period. 
He speaks of one hundred mules entering the city of (iranada '* laden with gold 
and silver, which was the king's tribute.*' — New Survey of the West Indies^ p. 421. 
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an<I silver coined indicates the amount produced in the 
country. Apart from tht* amount manufactured into 
ornaments and used for other purposes, there Imsbccn 
a great quantity exportt^l, partituhirly since 1821. It 
in positively known that tlie men*hants of Honduras 
and other parts have exjM)rtcHl jrn*at quantities of gold 
and silver bullion, so that, according to the calculations 
of intelligent jKTsons not one tenth part of the pro- 
duction of these m<*tals has passcnl into the mint On 
tins acTount, it is imp<issihle to state exactly the act- 
ual pnnlucc of each yc*ar, and much less the amount 
exportc*d, iMnrause the greater part has In^en effected 
clandestinely. In all the territoric*s of the republic 
there arc mines in abundance, but particularly in the 
State of Honduras, where the gn»atest number are to 
bt* found, and where Nature presents her greatest min- 
eral wealth.* * * M. Gourmez, a mining engineer^ 
who has visitiHl most of the mines i>f Honduras, assures 
me that it is easicT to find mines than men to work 
them ; and that, if lalH>r and means of i*ommunication 
existc^l, our mhieral pnuluctions might in a short time 
rival those of Mexico and IVru.**** 

It sliouhl lie obxTved that Honduras has adojited, 
without mo<lifii*ation, the famous ^^Onlmanyts de la 
Miuvria^^ or minenil ordinances of Spain, for the gov- 
ertinient i>f the mining interest. 

* It M •AmMd. in the rrport brr« ^uoCrd. tluit upwani of two tbuuMnd i 
VMDs bail bc«n rrgwicrrj ui UuiiJurM up to ihr ;rar IHU.') 
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CHAPTER XL 

PRECIOUS WOODS VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS ANIMALS 

FISHES REPTILES INSECTS. 

'T^HE precious woods of Honduras rank next only 
-^ to its minerals in point of value. At present 
they probably constitute the principal item in the ex- 
ports of the state. Those best known are the mahog- 
any and rosewood ; but the proportion of the former 
which enters into commerce is much the greatest, and, 
both in this respect, and as giving employment to a 
considerable body of the inhabitants of the state, it is 
entitled to a first consideration. 

And liere it may be observ^ed that the mahogany-tree 
of Honduras (Swietlnia Mahogoni)^ in respect of its 
vast size and mao-nificent folia^^e, is entitled to be called 
"King of the Forest." In comparison with it, all 
other trees dwindle into insignificance. The enormous 
size and height of the trunk, the vast spread of its 
branches, and the space of ground occupied by its roots, 
are equally remarkable. It is of exceedingly slow 
grow^tli, hardly undergoing a perceptible increase of 
size in the narrow span of man's life. It has been cal- 
culated that it recpiros three hundred years wherein 
to attain a growth proper for cutting. Some idea may 
be fonned of the great size ^vhicli it sometimes attains 
from the fact that the lower section of a tree, seventeen 
feet long, has been known to irieasure ''in the square'' 
five feet six inches, equal to five hundred and fifty cubic 
feet, and a weight of seventeen tons ! 
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The iiialiorj^any grows in nearly all parts of Hondu- 
ras, in the valleys of the various streams. It is, how- 
ever, most abundant upon the low grounds which bor- 
der tlie rivers flowing into tlu- Bay of Honduras, where 
it also attains its grear'o^t si/e and Ix-auty, and where 
the maliogany-works, calkil ''eortes'' (ruttings) by the 
Spaniards, are chiefly confined. As these lands are 
for the most part the pn>p<Tty of the state, the wood 
is cut under licenses obtain(*d from tlie government, 
which cxa<-ts a fixed sum for each trc»e. Except those 
ma<l«*at the moutlis of tlu- various rivers for receivingi 
marking, and shipping the wood as it is floateti down, 
the mahogimy establishments are necessarily tempo- 
rary, and changcnl from time to time as trees become 
rK*anH* in their neighlxirhood. 

Of all o«*cu|»ations known to man, that of the ma* 
hogany-cutti-r is perhaps the wild^-st in its nature, and 
yet among the most systematic in its arningtMuents. 
When the cutter has fixeil u|K)n the valhy of some 
river an the firld of his operations, he makes a dejidt 
fur st<iring provisions, and for securing and emlmrking 
the w(hm1. Jlere he maintains a little fleet oipitjtttns 
for carrying supplies an^l kct-ping up relations with 
the '* works** proper, the sites of which are determined 
chiefly by the abundance (»f trees, their accessibility, 
and the means that exist for fit-ding the cattle which 
it is necessary to use in ** trucking" the wckjiL To 
these points it is ottt-n n<*ce<sary tt> drive the oxen 
tlirough thick and untrarked fiirests, antl to cariy* the 
chains and trucks by means of snuiU Uiats, against 
Htn»ng curn'nts or over shallows and rapids, which are 
only hurm(»unU*d with infinite lalNir. 

'file site caiix* definitively fixed upon, tjie next step is 
to erect temporary dwellings for the men: a task of 
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The iiiuIiop;an}' grows in nearly all parts of Hondu- 
ras, in the valleys of the various streams. It is, how- 
ever, most almndant upon the low grounds which bor- 
dvr the rivers flowing into tin- Buy of Ilondunis, where 
it also attains its grearo£»t size and iK'auty, and where 
the mahogany-works, callc*il *'eortes" (euttings) by the 
Spaniards, are chiefly confined. As these lands are 
for the most part the pn>pfrty of the state, the wood 
is cut under licenses obtained from the govennnent| 
which exacts a fixed smn for each tree. Except those 
mad(* at the mouths of the various rivers for reivivingi 
marking, aind shipping the wood as it is floated down, 
the mahogany establishments are necessarily tem|>o- 
rary, ancl changed from time to time as tives become 
scanv in their neighl»orho<Ml. 

Of all o«*cupations known to man, that of the ma* 
hogany-cutter is perhaps the \vikh*st in its naturt*, and 
yet among the most systeiriatic in its arrangi*ment8. 
When the cutter has fixeil u|»on the valUy of some 
rivt-r as the field of his operations, he makes a depot 
for Moring provisions, and for siruring and endnirking 
the wckmI. Jlere he maintains a little fleet of pitjxtns 
for carrying supplies and keeping up relations with 
the "Works** proper, the sites of which are detorminod 
chiefly by the abundance of tre^^s, their accessibility, 
and the means that exist f(»r iee^ling th(* cattle which 
it is ne(*(*ssarv to use in ** trucking;" the woo«l. To 
these points it is often ne<-essary to drivt» the oxen 
tlirou^rh thick and untraeked forests, and to earn* the 
chains and trucks by means of small iKiats, against 
stn»ng cum-nts, or over shallows and rapids, which are 
only hurnnnnited with infinite lalMir. 

'Fill* site once definitively tixed upon, tjie next step is 
to erect temporary dwellings for the men : a task of 
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no great difficulty, as the only requisite is protection 
from the sun and rains, which is effected by a roof 
thatched with long grass from the swamps, or with 
"cahoon"^ leaves, or the branches of the thatch-palm. 
A hammock swung between two posts, two stones to 
support his kettle, and the hut of the cutter is both 
finished and furnished ! 

The mahogany season, which lasts some months, 
commences in August of each year, it being the opin- 
ion of cutters that the wood is not then so apt to split 
in falling, nor so likely to "check^ in seasoning, as 
when cut from April to August, in what is called "the 
spring/^ Furthermore, by commencing at this period, 
the cutter is enabled to get do^vn his wood, and prepare 
it for trucking by the setting in of the dry season. 

The laborers are divided into gangs or companies 
of from twenty to fifty each, under the direction of a 
leader styled ''a captain,'' who directs the men in his 
company, assigns them their daily tasks, and adds to or 
deducts from their Av^ages in proportion as they accom- 
plish more or less than what is supposed to be a just 
day's work. Each gang lias also one person connected 
with it, who is called a hunter, whose duty it is to 
search the "bush" for trees proper to be cut. His 
work, therefore, commences somewhat earlier than that 
of the others, and, as it involves activity and intelli- 
gence, he is paid much higher Avages than the mere cut- 
ters. His first movement is to cut his way through 
the thickest of the woods to some elevated situation, 
where he climbs the tallest trees he finds, from which 
he minutely surveys the surrounding colmtr}^ 

" At this season of the year (August), the leaves of the ma- 
hogany-tree arc invariably of a yellow-reddish line, and an eye 
accustomed to this kind of exercise can, at a great distance, dis- 
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oeni tlic placcii whoro the wood ia most abandant IIo now 
dcscciidii^ and to such placcH hid steps are at once directed^ and* 
witliout comjiass or other guide tlian witat observatibn has inn 
printed on Iiis recollection, he never fail) to reach the exact spot 
at wliicli lie aims. On some occasions, no ordinary stratagem 
is nrce.«<sary to be resorted to by the huntsman to prevent otb- 
ers from availing themselves of the advantage of liis discoveries; 
for, if his sto{M be traced by those who may be engaged in Che 
same pursuit, which is a vor}' common thing, all his ingenui^ 
must be exerted to beguile them from the true tracL In thia, 
however, he is not always successful, being followed by thoae 
who arc entirely aware of all tlie arts he may use, and whoM 
tyea are so quick that the slightest turn of a leaf or tlie faintest 
impression of the foot is unerringly perceived ; even tlio dried 
leaves which may be strewed u|X)n tlie ground often help to 
conduct to the secret spot; and it consofiuently Iiapix'ns that per- 
sons so engaged must fWniucntly undergo the disap[X)intmcnt of 
finding an advantage they had promised to themselves seized on 
by others. Tlie hidden treasure Ijoing, however, discovered, tbe 
next operation is the felling of a sufficient number of trees to em- 
ploy tlie gang during the season. 

** I'he tree is commonly cut about ten or twelve feet from the 
ground, a stage being erected for the axe-man employed in let* 
eling it ; this, to an obser\'er, would appear a labor of much 
danger, but an accident rarely hap]Kns to the people engaged in 
it Tlie trunk of the tree, from the dimensions of the W(K>d it 
fbmishea, is deemed most valuable ; but, for purposes of an or- 
mental kind, the limbs or branches are generally prcforrpd, their 
grain being much closer, and the veins richer and more v|urie» 
flUed."* 

A sufficient numlwr of troos lieiiig cut, tho prrpan^ 
tioiis for ** trucking** coiiiinoiico l>y the opening of nmda 
from the places when? they lie to the neiirest river. 
The distance of road to Ik* cut de{H*ncls on the situation 
of the trees. When they are mui'h dis[>cnM'<l, miles of 
roads and many bridges an* n*<|uired. A firm auid wcU- 
graded main rood is first built, from whence radiate 
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numerous wing-roads. These are all built by task- 
work, and the principal amount of the labor of the cut- 
ters is expended upon them. The clearing away of the 
bushes and undergrowth is the work of one set of men, 
who are expected to clear one hundred yards per day. 
They are followed by another set, who cut down the 
larger trees as even with the ground as possible, the 
task being also one hundred yards per day to each la- 
borer, although this is more difficult and laborious, from 
the number of hard woods growing here, which, on fail- 
ure of the axe, are removed by the application of fire. 
The trunks of these trees, although many of them are 
valuable for different purposes, such as bullet-tree, iron- 
wood, redwood, sapodilla, etc, are thrown away as use- 
less, unless they happen to be adjacent to some creek 
or small river which may intersect the road ; in that 
case they are applied to the constructing of bridges 
across the same, which are frequently of considerable 
size, and require great labor to make them of sufficient 
strength to bear such immense loads as are taken over 
them. 

The roads being finished generally by the month 
of December, the trees arc sawn into logs of various 
lengths, in order to equalize the loads which the oxen 
have to draw. This being completed, the logs are sep- 
arated one from the other, and placed in whatever po- 
sition will admit of the largest square being formed 
according to the shape which the end of each log pre- 
sents, and is then reduced, by means of the axe, from the 
round or natural form into "the square;" although 
some of the smaller logs are brought out in "the round, "" 
yet, with the larger description, the making them square 
is essential, not only to lessen their weight, but also to 
prevent their rolling on the truck or carriage. 
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** In the months of April and May, all the Tariooa prcpaiik 
tiona having been completed, and the dry scaAon Iiaving become 
mfficicntly advanced, the ^Mrucking'* commencea in eameat 
Thifl may bo said to be tlic maliogany-cuttcm* harvest, aa die 
leault of his season's work de{)ends u|)on a continuance of the 
dry weather, for a single shower of rain would materially injuie 
his mads. The number of trucks worked is proi^ortioned to the 
strength of the gang, and the distance generally from six to tea 
miles. We will, for exaniple, take a gang of forty men, cap^ 
hie of working six trucks, each of which n-quircs seven pair of 
oxen and two drivern, sixteen to cut food for tlie cattle, and 
twelve to load or put the logs on the carriages, whicli lattor 
Qtoally take up a teni})orary residence somewhere near the mam 
body of the wood, it being too far to go and return each day to 
the river side, or chief e^^tablishnient. From the intense heat 
of the sun, the cattle would l»e unable to work during its infliH 
encc; consequently, they are obliged to use the night-time in lien 
of tlie day, tlie sultry effects of wliicli it becomes requisite li 
aToid. Tlio loadt^rs, as before mentioned, being now at their- 
stations in the forest, the tnioks set off from the rmhtrcadero 
about six o'clock in the evening, and arrive at their different 
places of loading alwut eleven or twelve o'clock at night The 
loaders, being at this time a^leejs are warned of the approach of 
the trucks by the cracking of the whi|is carried by the cattle* 
diiverSt which arc heard at a considerable distance : they arise, 
and oommenco placing the logs on the trucks, which is done by 
means of a tem{)orary platform laid trovn tlie edge of the tmek 
to a sufficient diiitanee u|>on the ground, so as to make an in- 
clined plane, upon which the log is gradually pushed up from 
each end alternately. Ilavuig conipletiHl their work of loading 
all the trucks, which may be done in three hours, tliey again ie» 
tire to rest till about nine oVIock next moniing. The drivers 
now set out on their rctun^ Init tlu'ir progress is considerably 
retarded by the lading, and, althon<;li well provid«*d with torch- 
light, thi*y are frequently inqtiHlefl by small stumps that remain 
in the road« and which would lie easily avoide<l in daylight ; 
they, however, are in geiK^ral all out at tlie river by eleven 
o^clock next morning, when, after throwing the logs into the 

M 
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river, having previously marked them on each end with the 
owner's initials, the cattle are fed, the drivers retire to rest un- 
til about sunset, when they feed the cattle a second time, and 
jroke in again. 

** Nothing can present a more extraordinary appearance than 
this process of trucking, or drawing down the mahogany to the 
river. The six trucks will occupy an extent of road of a quar- 
ter of a mile. The great number of oxen, the drivers half naked 
(clothes being inconvenient from the heat of the weather and 
clouds of dust), and each bearing a torch-light, the wildness of 
the forest scenery, the rattling of chains, the sound of the whip 
echoing through the woods — then all is activity and exertion so 
ill corresponding with the silent hour of midnight, makes it wear 
more the appearance of some theatrical exhibition than what it 
really is, the pursuit of industry which has fallen to the lot of 
the Honduras wood-cutter. 

" About the end of May the periodical rains again commenoe. 
The torrents of water discharged from the clouds are so great as 
to render the roads impassable in the course of a few hours, 
when all trucking ceases ; the cattle are turned into the pasture, 
and the trucks, gear, and tools, etc., arc housed. 

" The rain now pours down incessantly till about the middle 
of June, when the rivers swell to an immense height. The logs 
then float down a distance of 200 miles, being followed by the 
gangs in pitpans (a kind of flat-bottomed canoe) to disengage 
them from the branches of the overhanging trees, until they are 
stopped by a boom placed in some situation convenient to the 
mouth of the river. 

" Each gJing then separates its own cutting by the mark on 
the ends of tlie logs, and forms them into large rafts, in which 
state tlicy are brought down to the wharves of the pro2)rictors, 
where they are taken out of the water, and undergo a second 
process of the axe to make the surface smooth. The ends, 
which frequently get split and rent by the force of the current, 
are also sawed off, when they are ready for shipping." 

The wages paid in Belize by the English cutters on 
the eastern coast of Yucatan do not vary much from 
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the prices common in Honduras. A "gang** there b 
understooil to comprehend a ^^ captain^ and fifty men, 
dividinl into thirty first class, ten second class, and ten 
third class. The captain receives from $30 to $45 per 
montli, and the men $15, $12, and $10, according to 
their rank. Tlie hunter for the gang has $15 per 
montli, or most frecjuently is paid at from half a dollar 
to a iloHar for each tn^e he finds, according to its siie 
and value*. Tlic men here, as in Honduras, are sup* 
plied with tools and rations, and receive their pay in 
the same relative proportion of goods and money. 

Around llelize the mahogany-cutters are chiefly ne* 
groe-s descendants of the slaves who were fonnerly em- 
ployed there. But in Honduras they are principally 
Caril)s, who in activity and stn^ngth are said to excel 
the nrgro<*s ; tliey are also more int(*Higifnt, and require 
less care an<l suiMTintendenee. Many of them go an> 
nually to Belize, and hin* themselves for the season, r^ 
turning to their homes at its close. 

In reference to the mahofniny trade of Honduras, a8| 
indi*e<l, in n^spect to every otiier brsmch of industry and 
commerce, we are absolutely without infonnation both 
an to its amount and value. It may nevertheless be 
regarded as stc^adily increasing, and as pnmiising to 
become ever)- y<nir mon» important as the sup{dies of 
woo^l from thi; islands and from the peninsula of Yu- 
catan diminish, and as the denuind for it in the mar> 
kets of the world is augmentcnl. Tlie principal estab- 
lishnnnts are now on t\w Iliver TMua and its branchen, 
and on the Aguan, Black, and Patuca rivers. The 
otlhT streams have Im^cu iieghn-teil, in c(uis<*quenc(* of 
the difficulty 4»f floating down the w<hk1, as well as of 
embarking it on an unprotc*<*ti*d shore. 

Benides tlio mahogany, Honduras supplies nearly ev- 
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ery other variety of wood common to the tropics, all 
of which are too well known to need more than an 
enumeration. Rosewood {Amyris BcUsamifera^ L.) is 
common on the northern coast, where it is beginning to 
become an article of commerce. Lignumvitse {Rham- 
nm SarcomphaluSj L.) abounds in the valjey of the 
tJlua, and on the banks of the rivers in the plain of 
Comayagua, and, no doubt, is common in all other 
parts of the state. 

Among the numerous dyewoods, or trees producing 
dyes, for which Honduras is famed, may be enumerated 
the Fustic {Moms Tinctoria^ L.); Yellow Sanders 
(Santalurn)*^ Brazil-wood {Ccesalpina EchtncUa, L.); 
Dragon Vblood-tree (Pterocarpus Draco^ L.); Nicara- 
gua-wood (a variety of Brazil-wood) ; and the Anotta 
{Bioca Orellana). 

Trees producing gums and medicines are not less 
numerous. The Gum Arabic bush {Acacia Arabiai) 
abounds on all the open savannas on the Pacific slope. 
And in the forests may be found thfc Copaiba-tree (Co 
paifera O^cinalis^ L.) ; the Copal -tree {Hedungia 
Balsamifera) ; Liquid Amber {Styrax Ojfficmalis) ; 
Palma Christ! {Bicinus Communis) ; Ipecacuanha, 
and, finally, the Ule^ Caoutchouc or India-rubber {Si- 
phonia Elastica). The latter is abundant in the low 
lands of both coasts. Small quantities are collected 
for sale by the Caribs on the Bay of Honduras, but it 
has as yet received very little attention. 

Among the common and most useful woods, the 
long-leaved or pitch pine deserves the first mention, not 
less on account of its excellent quality than its great 
abundance. It may almost be said to cover all the 
more elevated portions of Honduras, from one sea to 
the other. Upon the Pacific slope of the continent it 
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makeA it:} appearance on the hills and mountains at 
the height of about 1 200 feet above the sea. Toward 
the interior it is found at lower elevation^ and on the 
Atlantic declivity it is abundant nearly down to the 
sea level I found it on the low hills liordering the 
great plain of Sula, on the west, at the height of 250 
feet ; and it is well known that on tlie savannas bop> 
dering the rivers and lagoons to the eastward of Tru»- 
illo, as well as on the Mos<{uita Shore, it is a chanictei^ 
istic feature. Tlie trees do not gn>w closely together, 
but stand well apart, pennitting the inount^iin grasses 
to grow Wneath and around them, so that a pine foiw 
est in the interior more resembles a well-kept jiark than 
the thi<'kets to which we are accustomed to give the 
name of forest. Tlie trees grow fre<iuently to great 
size, but av(*rage alK>ut twenty inches in diameter. 
They are rich in pitcli, and the wochI is finn, In^vyi 
and durable, an<l the heart is never attacke<l by insects. 
It furnishes, therefore, a clu*ap and convenient timber 
for all kinds of constructiims in the countr}', as well 
for bridges as for buildings and for lK>ats. Captain 
Henderson obsc»r\'es of the Honduras pine : **The tim- 
ber which it furnishes can s<nirc-ely be exceeiled in size, 
and is generally considerc«l, for every nwessarj* pur|M>9e| 
greatly superior to what can Iw importcnl from the 
United States ;** and Strangeways express<fs thr con- 
viction that the endh'ss tnn-ts of pine fon»st on the 
northern coast will ultimately come to furnish a large 
supply both of pitch, tar, and timl>er for the wants of 
commerce. 

Tlie ( Vir/ro, or i^inlar (^W/rrAi fhlornta^ I^), rank^ next 
to the pine in the list nf common and us<*ful woods. 
It is found in all tin* vuUrys, but mon* particularly in 
tliosc of the principal rivers near the coasts. It attains 
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the height of seventy or eighty feet, and a diameter of 
firom four to seven feet It is not attacked by insects, 
is light and easily worked, as well as ornamental in 
color and agreeable in smelK For these reasons, it is 
more extensively used than any other wood in Hondu- 
ras. It is now exported in small, but increasing quan- 
tities. Most of the canoes and pitpans of the natives 
are hollowed from the trunks of the cedro^ and are both 
light and durable, but liable to be split in beaching. 

The Ceifeo, or silk-cotton-tree (Bombax Cetboj L.), is 
abundant, and distinguished for its^ vast size, which 
leads to its common use for ^^ bongos''' and '^ pitpans.^ 
I have seen boats, hollowed from a single trunk, which 
would measure seven feet ''in the clear^ between the 
sides. This tree blossoms two or three times a year, 
when its carnation flowers give a bloom to an entire 
forest. It produces a pod containing a kind of downy 
fibre or cotton, which is sometimes used to stuflF cush- 
ions and pillows, and may possibly be made useful for 
other purposes. 

In addition to these woods, all of those enumerated 
below are more or less abundant, and fitted for use, 
viz. : Live-oak {llifjnonia) ; Santa Maria ; Sum wood ; 
Sapodillo {^Achras Sa])ota) ; Mangi'ove {Rizophora 
Mangle); Mangrove Grape-tree {Coccoloba Uvifera); 
Iron-wood [Syderoxylum) ; Calabash ( Crescentia) ; But- 
ton-wood or Mangle Saragoza; Mohoe {AlthoKt 7*U€C- 
mosa); l^ocust (Ili/mena'a Courhar II); Pole-wood; Al- 
mond or Almcndrillo ; various kinds of Oak; Grana- 
dillo [Brya Ehanus) ; many varieties of Palms ; Zapote 
(Sapote Maminosa\ etc., etc. 

Apart from the lime, lemon, orange, and palm trees, 
there is a great variety of trees bearing fruits which 
are indigenous in the country. The cacao is one of 
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thos(\ and is reinurkahly abuiuluiit on the northern at 
luvions, where the natives draw their entire supplies 
from the lbrt»sts. It is known there as the ( arao Mioa^ 
monkey or wihl eaeao, and is <li^tinguishiHl from the 
iuiltivatcd varii'ty hy havin;: Iar<^T nuts^ and, it is ehiim- 
••d, a fuier flavor. The pimi(*nto-triH% eloscly rrsem^ 
hliii;: tlie Jamaica ^'allspicv" (.'////•^/.< /V//M'/i//r), is also 
indi;r«'nous. Its ln'rry is somewhat hirjrer than the va- 
riety found in the ishinds, )>ut wnikrr in its aroma, and 
has not y<*t enti-reil int<i thit eonnneree of th<» country. 

Tlir AnnniL, of several varieties, is also indi;x<'H^us; 
the A;ruarate, <ir Alli;r«itor P«*ar {JWsrn ^initlmlma); 
Citn»n (^ \'(rtts '/'uln'rosa) ; Tanmrind ( Tainarindus Oc- 
culnttnfls); (luava {PsiJiitm fintijnras): Pinrs (/iro> 
mrlia Anahiis)\ Man;ro {Mumjojmt Ihini\stim); Pa- 
paya {(arint /\i/nti/n); Zapote ; Oranaili» (/*unica 
(Mrnw9tiiui)\ !Mamay (Ijurumn litnHjthtinli); Nanoe; 
Jo<*otis or wild Plum ; Manzanilla, ete., vU\ 

Thf sarsaparilla {Smilajr Mttiiriit'tl) is proliahly pro- 
duatl nowhrre in the worhl of U-tter quality or in 
gn*at(T ahundanee than in llondunis i»ut more partic- 
uhirly on its n(»rthern and eastiTU (*oa>ts. It is wholly 
cxilhtti-tl hy tin* Indians, but n<*viT in jrreatrr quanti- 
ties than nniy l»e niH»e>sary to pnM'ure, hy exchange, 
such artich»s of Kuroptan nninufactun* as tiny may 
hapiK'U to ni|uirc. It mi;ilit Ik* sy>ti*niatically obtain- 
ed in quantities to nn-ct every flcnuuiil of ttunmcrce. 

Thf vanilla (/•-/*/*/'//»/#•*/ //i I'nnilla) cKcur-* in the same 
district with the sarsaparilla, an<I is ninarkabk* for its 
luxuriance and the >\/.** of it** pods. It has not \«t be- 
come an article of i-\|iort, but the sp«vinn*ns which luive 
U'l'n S4*nt to the I'niteil States and Kuro|M* have al- 
n*iulv erh'itiil orders U'Vond the capacity of the avail- 
able lalNjr of the coast to supply. 
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The Pitob^ called in Mexico Ixtle^ is a variety of the 
agave, very prolific, and yielding fibres varying in qual- 
ity from the coarsest hemp to the finest flax. It is 
used for the manufacture of thread, cordage, hammocks^ 
paper, etc., and, being hardy and easily cultivated, may 
be made an important article of export as well as of 
domestic use. 

I have already said that Honduras produces freely 
all the great staples of the tropics. The lands upon 
both coasts are well adapted for cotton, which, how- 
ever, is not now produced, except in small quantities at 
a few points by the Indians, for their own peculiar 
manufactures. The experiments which have been made 
in the production of this staple, both in San Salvador 
and Nicaragua, have been in every way satisfactory, so 
far as the quality of the article itself is concerned ; but 
the difficulty of procuring skUled, and, above all, steady 
labor, proved insuperable, and led to the abandonment 
of the projected plantations. Nevertheless, during one 
year, fifty thousand bales of three hundred pounds each 
were exported from the western ports of Nicaragua. 
According to Mr. Baily, ''it took a high standard in 
the Manchester market," where it would always have 
commanded a ready sale. 

The sugar-cane of Honduras, as indeed of all Cen- 
tral America, is indigenous, and widely different from 
the Asiatic variety cultivated in the West Indies and 
the United States, being softer and slenderer, and con- 
taining a proportionately greater quantity of stronger 
juice. It grows luxuriantly, alike on the plains and 
among the mountains, at elevations of between three 
thousand and four thousand feet. Two crops, and, v 
der very favorable circumstances, three crops a year art 
taken annually, and the cane does not require replant- 
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ing hut once in ten or twelve years. The crj'stols of 
the su^ar pro<hice<l from thi.s cane are larjj^o and hard, 
and, with care in the manufacture, nearly as white an 
the refineil sugar of commerce. Tliere are no exten- 
sive* estahlishments for its production, hut innumerahle 
litth* trojHi'hi'Sy or mills, driven generally hy oxen, are 
M'uttrrcd all over the state, to supply the local wants 
of the p<Mijile. The greater part of the supply for or^ 
ilinar}' consunipti<in is in the fonn of ^^chanefuxt^'^ or 
crude sugar, made into <-ukes of al>out two pounds each, 
and wnippi*d in plantain-leaves. In this form it is 
eaten with the native tortiltits^ an<l constitutes an article 
of daily food among the lower chisses. 

CoffiH* of excellent <|uality flourishes frei»ly in Hon- 
duras although it has never been ado|)tiHl as an article 
of general pHnluction, not even to the ext<»nt of sup- 
plying the consumption of the state. I saw nogUrted 
patches at various plaixrs in the Department of (traciaS| 
in all of which the huHhes were heavily laden with the 
lorries. In Costa llica the cultivation of coffee has 
liecu intro<luc<»d with the best succ<?ss. In IKftl, the 
product of that little state was upMiinl <if 20,0i)0,000 
U)s,, bringing in the Knglish market an average price 
of $12 50 per cii-t,, etpial to $2,5(M),(H)i) in value. There 
is every n-ason for I Relieving that coffee of e«|uallygood 
«{uality with that of Ct>sta llica may 1n> protluci^l in 
Honduras, which has every requisite variety of soil and 
climate. 

Co«hineal seems to have been an<'iently cultivat^Hl, 
to a HUiall extent, in Honduras, but the pro<luctitin is 
now entin*ly (Hinfin^Nl to (jtuatemaht, of which state it 
Cf>n*<titutes the chief htaple. The Xojtftl in abundant 
and indigi*nous in the plain of Comayagua, where its 
leaves are silventl with the webs of the ( WhinoU Sil' 
risire^ or wild c*ochim*aL 
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The tobacco of Honduras has a deserved celebrity 
throughout Central America ; that of the Llanos de 
Sta. Rosa, Department of Gracias, is regarded as sec- 
ond to none in the world. It was, in fact, the dis- 
covery of the peculiar advantages of that locality for 
the cultivation of this staple which led to the founda- 
tion of the flourishing city of Sta. Rosa, which is now 
the most important place in the department, complete- 
ly overshadowing the ancient city of Gracias. The 
cultivation of tobacco was commenced on the plains of 
Sta. Rosa near the close of the last century, and in- 
creased so rapidly that^ in 1795, a royal factory was 
established there, and a factor appointed by the crown. 
From this time the tobacco produced here grew in 
importance and reputation, until it came to be sent 
not only throughout the old kingdom of Guatemala, 
but to Mexico, Peru, and even to Spain itself. The 
population of Sta. Rosa increased in proportion, and 
in 1823 the Constituent Assembly gave it the name of 
Villa. The political convulsions Avhich have agitated 
the countr}' since have been severely felt at Sta. Rosa, 
in the falling off in the production of its gi'eat staple, 
and in a corresponding decrease in population ; still, 
the amount annually ])roduced is considerable, of Avhich 
a largo part is exported to Cuba, Av^liere it is manufac- 
tured and sold as the production of that island. The 
plains of Olancho, as also the valley of Sonaguera, are 
said to produce a superior quality of tobacco. Some 
of the tobacco of Honduras finds its way to the other 
states, and considerable quantities have been exported 
from the Pacific ports to Hamburg and other port^ 
of Germany. The attem])ts Avhich have been made to 
oxj)ort cigars have not been suceessful, chiefly from de- 
ficiency of skill in the preparation and manufacture of 
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the tobacco. With increased experience and knowknlge 
in thesii n^spects, there is no doubt that tol)acco will 
Ix^coine a principal artick* of prcnhiction and commerce. 

Indigo i« not pixxhiced to any hirge extent in Hon- 
duras. Its cultivation has nevertlieh»ss lieen rcrently 
intHMJuccil in the valley of the Chamelicon, Department 
of (Jnicias, with the most satisfactory residts. The 
quality of the article is fbuml t(» equal that of Nicara- 
pfua and San Salvailor, which is regardiHl as superior to 
the indigo of India. Then* is ever}' reason to l>elieve 
that the production might l^e extended witli ease and 
I)rofit throughout the valley of the Chamelicon, and 
the valleys of the other streams falling into the Bay of 
Honduras. 

Mai'/c flourishes luxuriantly, and tMo crops a year 
may 1k» rais4»d on the sam<* ground wherever the soil is 
sufticientlv moist, or mav be made so bv irri^fation. In 
the interior, among the mountains, it is not customary 
to plant the fields a second time in the course of the 
year, except for the purpose of growing tin* stalks to 
lie cut <lown as snaitt* or fodder for cattle. The vari- 
ety <»f maize in genend um* moiv resembles that t»f Xew 
England than of thir Mis>issij»pi Valh*y. The grain is 
n«niarkably full and hani, and tlnM'ars relatively >mall, 
but numerous. II<re, as in nearly every |uirt of tn»j)- 
ical America, maizi* is essentially tlu^ *• staff of life;'' 
and, made into (nrtlllns^ (niintlis^ atitU\ (ish\ and other 
forms of food, coiistitut<*s the chief snpport <»f the jk?o- 
pie. It is generally cheap, but iHH'aVumidly suffers from 
the r/injnilifi or hnttjnstn^ a spreirs of locust or flying 
gnis^hopprr, whieh cMunes in such clouds as <*<mipletely 
tu <lestroy the largi-st inil/>fi in the cours4» of a few 
hour<. As the pe>t af hih^josOt is usimlly general, the 
vi.nitution sometimes nsults in a great si-anrity, liurder- 
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ing on famine ; in which cases maize adv&nces to as 
high as four and five, and even ten dollars per busheL 
Fortunately, the insect seldom attacks the fields which 
are planted high up on the slopes of the mountains, 
where the people make their milpas during the period- 
ical visitations of the chapvlin. 

Wheat and the other cereal grains of the temperate 
zone are produced in all the more elevated districts of 
Honduras. Little, if any, foreign flour enters the state, 
and the total consumption may be regarded as sup- 
plied at home. I found the wheat-fields in the vicin- 
ity of the Indian towns, to the southwest of Camaya- 
gua, on the terraces of the mountains, at an elevation 
of four thousand feet above the sea ; but this grain will 
grow at lotver altitudes. The stalk is short but firm, 
and the grain not so plump as that produced in nortb> 
em latitudes. This may be the result of the poor 
quality of the variety in use, and to the circumstance 
that the seed is never changed. The flour is white 
and Avell-flavored, and in all respects equal to that pro- 
duced in Chili and the United States. 

Rice is largely used, particularly near the coasts, 
where it is produced with little labor and of the best 
quality. 

Potatoes, as I have said, are cultivated to a limited 
extent on the higher plateaus of the mountains, but 
chiefly by the Indians, who carry them to the large 
towns, to which their consumption is chiefly confined. 
ElseAvhcre, and in all parts of the state, the yam and 
the raanioc or cassava are abundant, and in general 
use. The yams produced near Onioa, Puerto Caballos, 
and Truxillo are remarkable alike for their excellent 
quality and great size, a single root sometunes weigh- 
ing fi'om fifty to sixty poimds ! In conjunction with 
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plantaiiiJS ImnanoA, and the varieties of beans, which, 
under the denomination of/rijolesy are of universal 
use, these constitute the principal vegetable supplies 
of the country. The*phintain is wonderfully luxuri- 
ant on the northern coast. Next to the maize, or pep- 
haps <leser\'ing the first place, it is the principal reli- 
ance of the people of the tropics as an article of food. 
It is easily propagate<l, and rcijuires but little care 
after planting. Its yield is enonnous, and from a sin- 
gle acre it is estimated by Humboldt to equal the crop 
of one hundred and thirty-three acres of wheat, and of 
forty.four acres of potatoes ! It must therefore enter 
as an important element in all calculations on the sub- 
ject of provisioning the lalwrers who may be engaged 
in the construction of the proposed public works in 
Honduras. 

Tiie fauna of Central America corresponds with its 
tntennediate geographical position, partaking of the 
character of that of the equatorial regions of South 
America upon the one luind, and the semi-tropical dis- 
tricts of Mexico on the other. Tims we find several 
varieties of the ant-eater, corresponding with those of 
the valley of the Orinoco, on the northern and eastern 
coasts of Honduras, while the gray s<piirrt»l of our lat- 
itudes greets us with his familiar bark among the for- 
ests of the interior. 

Among domestic animals we find the horse, the ass^ 
the ox, sheep, goats, hogs, dogs, an<l cats, all of for^ 
cign origin except one variety of the dog, which is in- 
digenous. 

Tlie Horse is found in all parts of Central America, 
althcmgh not use<l, extt'pt at a few of the ports, for 
pur|M>ses of draught. Tlie savannas affonl him an 
abundance of pasturage, and sustain him in good oon- 
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dition; Over these he roves in nearly a wild state, 
and is seldom caught except with the aid of the las- 
so. Introduced by the Spaniards, he retains many 
of the peculiarities of the Araf) stock. He is small, 
• of good build, firm in the joints, and distinguished for 
the extreme smallness and beauty of his ears. He 
suffers much from insects, which frequently enter the 
ears, causing them to lop, and otherwise disfiguring the 
animal. He is also often attacked by bats {vampiros), 
and by a species of spider (aiwui)^ which attacks the 
feet, and causes the hoof to separate. 

The Ox finds ample pasturage and congenial roving 
ground in the vast savannas and open forests of Hon- 
duras. With the horse, he gives evidence of his Span- 
ish origin. He grows above what in this country is 
regarded as average size, is of great beauty and strength 
of form, powerful neck, short head, and compact, but 
relatively short limbs. He suffers much less than the 
horse from insects, and nearly always looks smooth and 
sleek. The cows do not yield a hirge quantity of milk, 
but it is of good quality. Vast herds of cattle are 
raises! in various districts of the state, and constitute 
a principal part of the property of the people. Large 
numbers of oxen, broken to the yoke, are supplied to 
the mahogany-works on the coast and at Belize at from 
ten to fifteen dollars the pair. Ordinary cows sell at 
from four to five dollars. 

The Hog is smaller than the European varieties, al- 
most black in color, with thin bristles, long snout, 
short legs, and stout body. He is sometimes kept up 
and fattened, but is generally allowed to run at large 
and find his own food. The Chinese or East Indian 
variety has been successfully introduced by some en- 
terj^rising citizens of Sta. Rosa, Department of Gracias. 
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f Jonts uro not numerou}S but breed rapidly, keop in 
gocxl fon<lition, aii<l mi;;lit Ik* introdutxHl to any desira- 
ble <'Xtt»nt, espirijilly in the nioni elevate<l distri(Tt8. 
Sinee, troni the abuntlunce of eatth', they are not re- 
quin^l lor AmmI, they exist in the country rather as do- 
inestir pets than for economic purpose's. 

Sln-ep arc found in jrreater or less nunil)erH, but are 
only raisc<l systematically in Quesjiltenango and the 
othiT d('partnic*nts of Ciuatennila, constitutnig what are 
calh<l Los AltoUt the IIi;rhlands whi're their wmd is ex- 
tensivrly manufaictured by the natives in a variety of 
thick cloth, much prizcMl throu<;hout all CVntnd Amer- 
ica, The wool seems to Ik? long and coarsi», and the 
lle>h is but littU» used for food. Then* is gcKxl reason 
to 1m ru»v*» that this animal might be intro<hu*ed succcm- 
fuUy in all of the elevat<*<l districts of Honduras. 

The Ass is nowln»re usi'd for burden, and is kept sim- 
ply for the purpose of crossing with the liors<», and for 
the |»nMlucti(»n of nud«*s. The latter are in universal 
use, and are highly valued. They an* chiefly niisiKJ in 
the moiuitain districts, and afterward tnuisferre<l to the 
|dains. (Jn^at pains have Imm^u taken to pnKjuee fine 
bn*<-<ls, an<l witli considerable suc<'t»ss. Taken g<»neral- 
ly, thry an? nither small in si/.e, but lianly to a wonder- 
ful drgi-«M». Some of large sizr, and well broken, com- 
man<l high prict's, ranging fn»m $70 to $.^00. The 
pricrs of onlinary cargo mults var}' from $1 /> to $35« 
Tliey are not shcnl, except in parts of (niatemnla, but 
their hcKits an» hardencil by the application of hot linio- 
juire. Eight anJ^ts (lMM> lbs.) constitute an onlinaiy 
loud fir a p:u'k-nnde in Jlonduras while ten, and even 
twi-lve anJnis are rcg-anh'tl as a cargi> in the level dis- 
tricts <if Nicaragua and San Salvailor. 

Among wild animals, Wriglit, in his Memoirs on the 
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Mosquito Shore, quoted by Strangeways, mentions the 
huffah^ but he probably mistook the dmarronesj or wild 
cattle of the coast, for the bison. 

The Deer {Cervus Mexicanus and Cervtis Btifus) is 
abundant in the woods and savannas. The variety first 
named resembles the European deer in color, but is 
somewhat less in size, and provided with large antlers. 
The second is more numerous, of lighter and browner 
tint, with short, smooth-pointed horns o^ at most, two 
indentations. The young of this variety is very pale 
in color, almost white, and is highly valued for food. 
Captain Henderson may have confounded this variety 
with the antelope, which, he affirms, is found in Hon- 
duras. He says, "If this animal, which in this coun- 
try is known by no other name than that of antelope, 
be not such in fact, it is difficult to designate to what 
class it should belong. The resemblance, so far as de- 
scription can be relied on, is in every respect essential- 
ly the same.''* It is described as about half the size of 
the fallow deer, short tail, knees furnished with tufts 
of hair, body reddish broT\Ti, under part of buttocks 
white^ horns about twelve inches long, and bent in the 
form of a l}Te. It is said to go in large flocks. 

The Peccar}'' (Siis Tajassit^ L.) is common in Hon- 
duras, in the valleys of the rivers, and in the neighbor- 
hood of the coasts. 

Tlic Waree (Siis Amertcensis) is also found in large 
droves in portions of Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica. Henderson supposes it to be the ordinary hog 
run wild. 

The Tapir, or mountain-cow (Tapir Americanus^ L.), 
Is found upon the northern and southern coasts, but 
rarely in the interior country. It is sometimes par- 
tially tamed. 
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The Manatus or Sea-cow {Afanatui^ Americanus^ L.), 
id found in all tlio cnH.'ks and lagoons of the northern 
coant. I haw never heanl of its exi.stence on the 
tiide of the Pai'itic. It is well known to belonp: to the 
niaininalia. It grows to the length of ten feet, and at* 
tains a M-eight of from w^ven hundre<l to one thousand 
|K>unds. The Caribs of the coast hunt it for the sake 
of its fl<*sh, skin, and fat. It is taken with the har^ 
poon, and its capture re<[uires a great deal of judgment 
and skill. 

Monkeys {Simia) are numerous, and of many vari- 
<»ties, including those known as the homed (Sltnict Fa- 
(uellits^ L.), brown {S. AiM*Ua\ and cai>uchin (.S'. Ciok 
puc/iinn). Tlie la<>t-nameil variety is abundant, and is 
a %'erv playful little aniiiud. Tliere is another variety, 
mentioned by Captain Henderson, which is conunon 
in Honduras, and which \w thinks has escaped particu- 
lar notice. " In fonn antl size it resembles the AjK'Ua; 
and the female, in which the chanutteristic dit!*erenoe 
ap{K*ars most strongly to exist, is particularly denoted 
by a lcH>s(», fleshy, appendant membrane, which fre- 
quently cMT^isions its sex to lie mistaken.*** 

Tlie Iia<*(*oc>n {Prmyou Lotor or L'rsus Ijoior^ L.)« ii« 
common, of nuHlium size, living chiefly upon animal 
food, and is of thie\ing pmpensities. Individuals fre- 
quently livo apart, and ant calbxl '* Pinuytvs mtlos^ by 
the Spaniards. Tlicse grow very fat, and of extraoi^* 
dinary s»ze. 

Tlie Opossum {/hdrljthf/s (^j>n»,^um) attains a length 
of ten inches, color gray, powi'rtul hca<l, buig and vcr}' 
flexibU* tail, an<l the ftt>t providt^l with sharp claws. 
The frmali* has a cavity or sai-k in the U'lly for the re* 
ccptton t>f her undev<*hipi*<l yoimg. When they leave 

N 
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it they are generally carried on the back of the mother. 
Food^ small birds, lizards, etc 

The Squirrel. There are two kinds of squirrels found 
in Honduras, the gray {Sciurus CinereuSj L.), and the 
small red squirrel {S. Guajanensis). 

The Ant-eater is also found of several varieties, known 
as the striped ant-eater {Myrmecophaga Pentddactyla)^ 
and the little ant-eater {M. Didactyla). Among the 
other lesser animals may be enumerated the Quash 
{Viverra Qitasje\ which resembles the ichneumon, fetid 
in smell, with powerful lacerating teeth. 

The Armadillo of three bands (Dasypus TricinO' 
ttts, L.), the eight-banded {D. Octocinctits\ and the nine- 
banded {D. NovencinctiLs). The Gibeonite (Cavia I^ 
oa or Mus PacOj L.) is most plentiful, and is easily 
domesticated. It grows to the length of two feet, thidc 
and clumsy in form, and of a dusky brown color, with 
four longitudinal series of spots on each side of the 
body. Its flesh is extolled as a great delicacy. The 
Indian Coney, or Rabbit {Cavia Aguti) is similar to the 
Gibeonite, and is about the size of the ordinary hare. 
It does not run, but leaps ; is easily tamed, and largely 
hunted by the Indians for food and for its skin, which 
is of a durable quality. It swarms in the islands be- 
longing to Honduras, in the bay of the same nama 

Among the ferine animals found in Honduras is the 
Jaguar (Felis Onca^ L.). It is of a bright tawny color, 
upper part of head striped with black, sides beautifully 
variegated with irregular black spots, breast and belly 
of a whitish color, seldom attacks men, and inhabits 
places almost inaccessible to human feet. Besides the 
jaguar we occasionally find also the Black Tiger {FeUs 
Discolor)^ which is much the fiercest animal of Hon» 
duras. It grows of large size, and is remarkable for 
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its strength. It often kills fitU-grown cattle, dragging 
thctn far in the woods ; and it <loes not hesitate, if irri* 
tated, to attack men. The Ocelot, or Tiger-cat {F. Par^ 
dalU) resembles the common cat, but is much larger. 
It is timid, and seldom ventures from its hiding-placea. 
It is valiu?<l for its skin. The Cougar, or Puma {F. 
iloncohr) is also abundant, and is Blender and graceftal 
in form. It is UHually cuIIchI Ia^h (lion) by the ni^ 
lives. It is neither as powerful nor as fierce as the 
ounce or jupiar, and flies from the face of man. The 
^k>;fot4\ or indigenous wolf, is not uncommon. 

Tlie interior of Honduras in rather deficient in birdi^ 
but they a)>ouiid on the coasts and in the valleys of the 
principal rivers. Tlie most ci»lfbrated is the Qtteiza^ 
which was the im]>erial bird of the Quiches. It in 
liest kn<»wn in the museums as the Troyon ReRjiU^ 
flen^ and is foimd only in the Mountains of Merendon« 
in Honduras, and the Department of Quezaltenango, 
in Ctuatemala. Tlie Parrot al)ounds every where, of 
numennis varieties, and of the most vivid colors. The 
^htncttmrnja^ or Macaw, rf»<l and blue, an> numerous on 
both coasts, as is also tin* Toucan. Tlie Yellow-tall 
{Cfts^^icfijt Montezuma) scK>n Iwcomes familiar to all 
vavagers on the rivers of llon<luras. It is remarkable 
not less for its bri«rht colors than its pendent nests, of 
which forty or fifty sometimes hang from the branches 
of a single trr»e. 

Among the liaptorei^^ or binls of prey, are a variety 
of Hawks, Vultiire< (including the common Biizriird or 
Xopilote)^ Owls and Sea-eagh»s. Tlie Crow, Rla4*kbini 
Mexican Jay, KiccvbinL Swallow, liain-birtl. Humming* 
binl (of numerous varieties), arc also (ximinon. Of 
water-binls, the iV«lican, Musc*o\y Duck^ Black Duck, 
Oorlew, Plover, Spoonbill, Teal, Darters, Herons, Ibiteii 
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Cranes, etc., are all found abundantly on the shores of 
the lagoons and rivers. The Wild Turkey, Curassow, 
Quam (Penelope Cristana)^ Chachalaca^ or indigenous 
hen, Mexican Partridge, Quail (in abundance). Snipe, 
and several varieties of Wood Pigeons and Doves, are 
most numerous in the interior country. 

The Alligator is found in all the lagoons and rivers 
on both coasts. It attains the size of fifteen feet in 
length. It avoids the neighborhood of man, and gen- 
erally abandons the streams as their banks become in- 
habited. Of the Lizard tribe there are infinite varieties. 
The most remarkable is the Iguana, which sometimes 
attains three and four feet in liength. It is bluish 
gray in color, and lives almost exclusively on the blos- 
soms of trees. Its bite is painful, but not dangerous. 
The flesh is delicate and much valued. 

Serpents of several kinds are found both in Hondu- 
ras and San Salvador, but they are chiefly confined to 
the coasts. The common practice of burning the dr\ 
grass and withered vegetation of the interior during 
the dry season has almost had the effect of annihilat- 
ing this species of reptile. During a year spent in the 
sta-te, and almost constantly occupied in the field, I do 
not remember to have seen more than four serpents, 
and only one of these (a corral) of a poisonous charac- 
ter. As we approach the coast, however, they become 
more numerous, but they are generally of harmless va- 
rieties. In respect to serpents of the coast, Messrs. 
Miillcr and Hesse observe : 

" For the most part they arc harmless, and they are seen by 
the natives in their houses rather with pleasure than alarm or dis- 
gust, since they are useful in the destruction of vermin. The 
harmless snakes have generally rounded spots on the head, an- 
gular marks under the tail and belly, while the body is covered 
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with oval scales. The upper jaw, as in mammalia, is set far 
its entire length with shaq>, wedge-shaped, solid teeth, and from 
the junction of tlic jaws springs another row. The under jaw 
is fumislied in the same manner, so that, in opening the mouth, 
four rows of teeth are seen. The harmless snakes are, in gen* 
oral, long and slender in body, the liead is handsomer, and the 
HcalcH arc smoother. In our journeys through the forests we 
obftorvcd several of these, and especially one large kind of blu- 
ish-white color, which we were unable to catch, as it disappeared 
rapidly when we approached it This kind is named by the In- 
dians ttoulaA^ and tlicy say that, tliough it steals fowls, it de* 
stroys the smaller varieties of poisonous snakes. The venom- 
ous serpents are distinguished by a thicker body and shorter 
tail, a broad head covered with scales, and more especially bjr 
the poison-fangR, which arc sharp, pro\nded with a channel and 
an opening at tlie up|xur end, not at the top but at the side, far 
the exit of the poison. Behind these fangs lie several smaller 
teetli, but they arc concealed in a fold of muscle. As we had 
no opportunity to sec or investigate any such specimens, al- 
though the Indians, in hopes of reward, hunted several times 
in \'ain for us, we must content ourselves with repeating the or- 
dinary names in use tlicre. There is the golden snake, the 
whip-snake, tamagas, and barber*s pole. The two latter are the 
most dangerous, and their bite destroys life. According to ex- 
perience, the root of tlie gtiaco is a reliable remedy for tlie bite 
of a snake. It is found almost every wlierc, especially on the 
island of Roatan. The number of serpents is perceptibly di- 
minished by the advance of cultivation.** 

In addition to the snakes mentioned in this extract 
may lie enumeruto<l the mttlesnake, the onlinar}'black- 
Knake, and the i\yrnti the liij$t ranking with the Uana- 
ffnjfii in the deadly nature of its liite. It is of the most 
brilliant i-olors, coverwl with alternate rings of green, 
kla(*k, and red. It does not grow of large size, nor ia 
it common. 

The Tortoise and Turtle are ever}' where numerous^ 
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and of several kinds. The land turtle, chiefly of the 
species Tubulata, attains a foot in length. It has a dark 
shell, and is eaten in common with the sea tortoise, bat 
is not regarded as of so good quality. The rivers 
abound in a species of turtle generally called Hicatee. 
It is smaller than the sea turtle, but inferior in no other 
respect. It attains a length of eighteen or twenty 
inches, and is remarkable for the depth of its sheU. 
The varieties of sea turtle familiarly known as green 
turtle {Chdonia Midas) and hawkVbill turtle (C Cb- 
^retta) are abundant on both coasts, and furnish a lai^ 
supply of food, and a principal source of wealth to 4lie 
Indians. From the variety known as hawkVbill is 
taken the best tortoise-shell of commerce. There is stfll 
another species, which grows to larger size than either 
of those already enumerated, called the trunk turtle. 
Its flesh is not used, nor is its shell of good quality. 
A kind of oil, which is much valued, is extracted from 
this turtle, and, it is supposed, might be made a con- 
siderable article of trade. 

Oysters, of two varieties, are plentiful, viz., what is 
called the bank oyster, found in beds, and growing in 
clusters of ten or twelve each, and the small or man- 
grove oyster, which is generally found attached to the 
roots of the mangrove-trees which line the shores of all 
the creeks and lagoons. Both varieties are esteemed 
for food. Vast beds of the first-named species exist in 
the Bay of Fonseca {ante^ p. 98). 

Crustacea of various kinds and sizes, from the largest 
lobster to the smallest crab, are most abundant In 
particular, the mangrove crab {Grapsus Cruentat\is\ 
and the white and black land-crab {Gecarcinus\ are 
very numerous in the lagoons and around the mouths 
of rivers. They constitute a very savory and nourish- 
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ing food. Every half-rotten tree near the water is iih 
habit<Hl by countless thousands of soldier-crabs, which» 
at certain times of the year, migrate inland, and after- 
ward return to the sea. Conchs are numerous in all 
the cays off the northern coasts and es|Ki*ially on thcMe 
around the islands of lioatiin and Ouanaja. 

Not only do all the la;(oons and crei*ks of the coaft 
abound in endli»ss varieties of fisli, but these swarm in 
all the rivers and lakes of the interior. In the sera may 
be found the llock-fish (Luhnix LinentH:i\ I[o<;-iish (£fo- 
lofps\, King-fish (i^mhruut AlhunuLs)^ liaracouta {^^phy- 
fwmi Jiaracuila)^ Parrot-fish ( TviroiUmf)^ Cii^)U{>cr (Set- 
ran ns)^ re<l and black Snap{>er (Conicinus)^ Porgee 
{Sanjus\, Shml (.IWi), Ciar-fish, Sword-fisli, Porpoiae^ 
Flounder, etc In the lugcK>ns, the Jew-fish, Shc*epV 
head) Snook (MavroceplmUis)^ Mud-fish, Mullet, Cala> 
paver {Muy'd)y Mackerel^ Drummer, Cilrunt, £eL» Gat- 
fish, etc In the rivers the Mountain Mullet and Cat- 
fish arc most nameroua. The Shark abounds on both 
coasts. 

A sjKKries o( \\i\Q(Sapindus Saponarin) grows abuiid> 
antlv in the river valleys, which is often used bv the 
natives for poisoning, or, rather, stujK'fying the fish of 
the streams. It is pounded, infused in watiT, and then 
poured in the stream, niusing the fish to rise helplessly 
to the surface, when they are easily taken by hand If 
allow(*cl to reriuiin in tht^ water, they soon rei^over from 
the effei'ts of the intoxication. 

IIoney-U'eH exi^t in Honduras of sc^vend varietiea. 
One (Apim Pulliila) is small, light-<*olore<l, and hting- 
lessL Tliere is another s|M\*ies, found in the mountain 
distriiiH, which is indi.'«tinguishable from the common 
Woney-U-e of the l- nitinl States. The honey is largely 
laed by the uativeai who draw a principal |mrt of the 
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wax used in the ceremonies of the Roman Church £rom 
the natural bee-hives of the forests. 

The absence of mosquitoes throughout Honduras and 
San Salvador generally is worthy of remark, since it 
is commonly supposed that this insect is one of the 
principal pests of the country. It is almost unknown 
in the interior districts, and only found at a few points 
on the coasts. Their almost total absence around the 
Bay of Fonseca is one of the best evidences of the ab- 
sence of pestilential marshes and lagoons in its vicinity. 
The flea is common every where, and a source of in- 
finite annoyance. The agarrapatd, or wood-tick, is 
abundant on the low grounds, and particularly in sec- 
tions frequented by herds of cattle. They are readily 
removed from the person by balls of soft wax, which 
every traveler carries for that purpose. The chigoe^ ni- 
gua^ or jigger^ a small black flea, which attacks the 
feet and burrows under the skin, causing irritating 
sores, is scarcely known upon the Pacific coast. It is 
nevertheless found upon the nortliern coast, but rarely 
attacks persons who preserve proper cleanliness of per- 
son. Among spiders the tarantula may be enumerated, 
but it is not often seen. A species called arahci de 
cavallo I have already mentioned as sometimes attack- 
ing the feet of horses. Among beetles, the elephant 
beetle is remarkable for its size. At ni^i^ht the neio^h- 
borhood of the coasts is sprinkled with fire-fly stars of 
great brilliance and beauty. Scorpions are found every 
where, in greater or less abundance ; but it is only the 
sting of the alacran del monte, wild, or forest scor- 
pion, which is to be greatly dreaded. The house scor- 
pion is largest, but pale in color, and its sting is far 
less virulent, corresponding nearly with that of the 
common wasp. The centipede {Scolopendra Morsi- 
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tann) attuiiis, on the north couHt^ a length of nix or 
Hev(*n ini*hi*s. Its head Ix^ars a pair of strong nipiiera, 
and it moves upon twenty divisions of the IkmIv, to 
inu:\i of whieh are attachcnl two f(*i*t. It is otlen found 
in dwelliii<r-housos, hut is not to Ih> feared. 

Tile inseet, however, which is most dreiuled in Hon* 
duras, as inch^ed in all Q*ntnd America, is the Aan- 
tjostn or ^ 'hfipnliii^ a K|Kries of grasshopper or locust, 
which at interxals afflicts the entire countr}', passing 
from on«* (*nd to the otiier in vast columns of many 
millions, lit(*mlly darkening the air, and destroying 
every green thing in their course. I once rode through 
one of these columns which was fully ten miles in 
width. Not only <lid the insects cover the ground, 
rising in clouds on each side of the mule-path as I ad- 
vanctnt hut the o|k*ii pine forest was hrown with their 
m^^Tiad Inxlies, as if the trec»s had l)een wared with fire, 
while tiie air was filli*d with them, as it is with falling 
flakes in a snow-storm. Tlieir course is always from 
*^uth to north. Tliey make their first apiKtirance an 
xa/Zoiirx, of diminutive sisu*, rviX IkmUcs, and wingless, 
when they swann over the ground like ants. At this 
time vast numlH'rs of them an? killed by the natives, 
who tlig long trenches, two or three feet deep, and drive 
the mltotieA int4> them. I' nahle to leap out, the tn*nch 
<oon Ih-couh-s half filled with the young ins(*iis« when 
the earth is sIiovi^UhI liack, and tliey an* thus huried 
and destruye<l. Tliey are oflten driven, in this way, 
into the rivers and «lrowmtl. Various exiMnlients are 
resorte<l to hy the owners of plantations to pn^vent the 
|Missing columns from alighting. Sulphur is burned 
in the fields, glms are (ireil drums lienten* and evety 
mode of making a noise put in n><iuisition for the pur- 
[lose. In this mode detached plantations arc often 
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Mved. But when the columns oncje alight, no device 
can avail to rescue them from speedy desolation. In 
a single hour, the largest maize-fields are stripped of 
their leaves, and only the stems are left to indicate that 
they once existed. 

It is said that the ChaptUin makes its appearance 
at the end of periods of about fifty years, and that it 
then prevails for from five to seven years, when it en- 
tirely disappears. But its habits have never been stud- 
ied with care, and I am unprepared to affirm any thing 
in these respects. Its ordinary size is from two and a 
half to four inches in length, but it sometimes grows 
to the length of five inches. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

KXISTINCS ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS — TIIR XIGAQUES, PAT- 
AS, 8AMBOS, AND CARIBS. 

r HAVE elsewhere said thut the Indian or aborig- 
^ inal element prcdoiniiiat(*H in the popuUtioii of 
Central America. The popuhition of Honduras forms 
no exception to this remark ; and in some districts of 
the state it is difficult to say if the whites have assim- 
ilateil most to tiie Indians in habits of life, or the In- 
dians most to the whites. In the eastern portion of 
the state, within the district which lies betwi^en tlie 
Kio Ilinnaii and the Ca})e or Se;c<>via Kiver, an area 
of not less than 15,000 sipiare miles, the country is 
almost exclusively occupit^d hy native tril>es, known 
under the ^'ueral names of Xica(|ues and Payas. Por- 
tions of all these tril>es have accept(*d the Catholic re- 
ligion, and live in ]»eaceal»le nei^rhborhood and good 
understauiding with the white inhabitants. The large 
town of Catacamas, and some otiitr towns of less note 
in the vicinity of Juticalpa» in Olancho, are exclusively 
inhalMtc*d by Christiani/Anl Payas and Xi(iii|Ue Indiana. 
Hut, apart from these*, there are c(»n.sidrrable numbers 
who live aincui;^ the* mountains Rud wiio cmifonu more 
clo!H*lv to their orimnal intMh's of lilr. Yet thev also 
arc |K-iu*i*fuL and their ri'lation^hip with the Spaniards 
is entin'ly friendly. They brin;r down sarsaparillai 
dcH^r-skins, dm;;on*s-bhMMt and otlnr artich'S, including 
a little ;j:old washi^l from the samls uf tiie mountain 
streams^ and exchange them for such articles uf civil* 
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ized manufacture as their wants require. They tacitly 
recognize the authority of the government, which, how- 
ever, does not interfere with the simple patriarchal sys- 
tem which they keep up for their organization. Oc- 
casionally small parties come down to the coast to 
work in the mahogany establishments. When their 
engagements are completed, they quickly return to their 
homes. 

At the time of the discovery, these Indians were 
found to be, in respect of civilization, far below the 
Quiches, Elachiquels, and Nahuals, who occupied the 
plateaus of Guatemala, San Salvador, and the western 
part of Honduras. But they were, at the same time, 
greatly in advance of the roving fisher-tribes who dwelt 
on the low shores of the Garibbean, now called the 
Mosquito Goast. They were at first intractable, and, 
favored by the physical conditions of their country, for 
a long time obstinately resisted the attempts of the 
Spaniards to reduce them to their sway; but subse- 
quently, when the general settlement of the country to 
the westward had been effected, and the power of the 
Spaniards came to be better appreciated, a friendly 
understanding sprung up, which has not been disturbed 
for many years. 

The names Xicaques and Payas may be regarded as 
general designations. The Toacas or TowkaSy some of 
whom live on the banks of the Rio Patuca, and the Se- 
coSy found on Rio Tinto, or Black River, probably be- 
long to the Payas. They are described by Young, who 
visited them, as havuig ''long black hair hanging over 
their shoulders, very broad faces, small eyes, with a pe- 
culiar expression of sadness and docility, which prepos- 
sesses the beholder in their favor." 

*' They are short," he continues, " but remarkably strong, and 
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capable of carrj'ing boavy bardenii over tlic rocky pasaea of 
thiiir Htcep inouiitaiiiB without appearing to Buffer much fatigue. 
Their ciiiuracter for faith and honenty stanilB higii ; but, like all 
otiier Mivago tribex, they Iiave a great foiidncttH for gpirituoiia 
li({Uorf«. They bring for Bale tuirsaparilla, cacao, piniiento, ku^ 
kiM/rtiM^ Miveral nortx of breail kind, fowU, turkeys, ducka, etc, 
and n-ccive in R'tum iron pot», knivets viacAeU^^ powder, ahott 
licad.s and flimilar articlcH of use and ornament. * * In charao- 
a*r tluy are mild and inoffensive. They arc industrious, and 
skillful in manufacturing from their wild cotton a sort of cloak 
caUe<l I'inktHtra^ which, bc*ing dyed according to some device, and 
the clown of birds interwoven in the fabric, lias a yi^Ty pleasing 
a{>pearance. * * At tlic present day, the gnisscst suiterstitiona 
exist among the Poyers, and their idolatrous feasts are as com* 
mon as ever ; but their savage character lias disappeared, for they 
arc now a mild and |)eaceable race, having tact and ingenuity in 
their little manufactures which would puzzle a macliine-loving 
Euro|>ean. • • There is another class of Poyer Indians much 
bwer in civilization. They arc termed wild Indians, for, like 
the Aral>s, they wilder to and fro as they list, making plania-* 
tions which, in tlic course of a certain number of moons, they ie» 
visit to gatlier the fruit. I'hey collect honey, vegetable dyes, aar- 
saparilla, etc., which they sell to their more civilized bretlircn for 
iiooks, liaqioons, lance-heads, knives, and other articles. They 
have no intercourse with the Sambos on the coast, and it is only 
because they can not do without such things as I have enumer- 
ated that they vi. it the Poyer villages. • • The Indians liv- 
ing on the banks of the Seco River, and called Secoe^ have roach 
the same cluiracter as the Poyers. 

•*Tlie Ttnci^uf [ Tofinis^ TAuartyt^ or Jnacon] are remarkable 
for their industry and inoffensive character. They are generally 
a finer race of men tlian either the Poyers or StxKW. Tliey speak 
at all times low and with great c^ase, and Iiave an air of gentle* 
neas and melanclioly. T)u*y sound tlu* letter s in almost every 
wonL They are celebrated for their skill in making iloryi and 
piijtfiM, Their principal residence is near tlie head of Patook 
(Patuca) River. • • The Towcas, like tlic other tribes, Iiave a 
gieat character for fiuth and probity, and are equally fiuned far 
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cwnying heary burdens. They are very dexterous in shooting 
Uids on the wing with their bows and arrows, and are wdl 
suited for any thing requiring sagacity and endurance. It is 
astonishing to observe how little value they put on their labor. 
For instance, they will seU a dory or pitpan for one axe and a 
machete, or two iron pots, and so on, notwithstanding the im* 
mense time which they expend in making them." 

Young visited a Poyer or Payas village on one of 
the tributaries of Black River, of which he has given 
us the subjoined account. It illustrates the condition 
and mode of life of these Indians in general 

**The Indian town, to my •astonishment, was comprised in 
one large house of an oval form, about 85 feet in length and 86 
feet wide, in which all the natives resided truly in the patriarchal 
style. Crickeries were erected all around, close to each other, 
separated by two or three cabbage boards, each family having 
one of these compartments. At one side of the house a place 
was divided off, about sixteen feet by ten feet, and hidden from 
view by green leaves, wliich were replenished as fast as they 
faded. In this place the women are kept during their confine- 
ment, and, after a few days, they are again able to attend to their 
multifarious duties. On our entrance, the women were busily 
occupied, some pounding cassada and Indian com together, boil- 
ing it, and making it into a beverage called oulung ; some pre- 
paring cassada for bread in the morning ; others making tour- 
nous; others, again, rubbing cacao and squeezing sugar-cane: 
in truth, the whole body of them were most busily employed, 
under the management of the chief's wife, the chief, who is called 
by the English name of officer, being absent. We were looked 
upon with a quiet sort of wonder, the women merely gazing for 
a few minutes upon the white men, of whom, perhaps, they had 
heard much, and then they resumed their pounding, boiling, and 
beating. The oulung is a beverage not to be despised on a 
warm day by those who do not mind a particularly sour taste. 
After the second time of tasting it, I sought it with pleasure. 
Their bread, too, is sour, but even that I rehshed. It is madie 
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of ponnclofl canMula into rollii aboat fifteen or nixtecn inches m 
laigtii, and aliout tlie thickness of a man^s wrist. It is tlieii 
wrmpiied round with several layers of leaves, and slowly barlMi- 
cQcd until done. When eaten fresh, it ia gvKxl, the sour taste 
bean^r acipiinMl by kt^eping. The house is tliatrhed in a rtarj 
neat manner with swallow-tail leaf to about four fe<*t from tlw 
;^uii«U so that \\\v rain, however violent, doen not trouble then. 
Thry an' noti-d jor rh'anlincsH. The Hituati(»n was \\v\l chosen, 
and a few yar<l}« fr<>tn the house, down a steep pass, was a stream 
of water, fonnin;:^ innumerable cascades as it ran leaping and 
dashing ov«t tht* liuge blocks of stone with which it aUmnded. - 
IIen% as w<* sat, our ears drank in delight at the soothing sound 
of tlie wattT, and we beheld with extn*me gnittfication the ver- 
dant hills, the rich plumage of birds as thi*y ti(*w by, and heaid 
the ciuittirriiig monkeys tilling the wood with their nuiso. I oIh 
scr^-ed around the hous<» numemus fowls, a few MiL<<-ovy ducks, 
turkeys, and pi;^rs ; and tlury can, in general, obtain gsiine by a 
little oxertiun in hunting. The peecary, whieh inhabits high 
and dr\* plaet>s, often falls here befon; the sn|)(Tior dexterity and 
canning «if man. Wan^* am not fouml on the Poyer Mountains, 
•O that the Indians sometimes form a |Nirty, and destx'ud to one 
of the hunting {uiss^'S in the Black Uivur, or such pla<*es as thej 
arc known to fnM|ucnt. Very few of them have guns ; they 
merely go armed witli a lantn; and bow and arrow, and they 
^rarely n>tuni iiitliout a noble supply of kirbiicucd meat. After 
partaking of a eoupK' of fowls, some cassada and plantains, ca- 
cao, and l>oil«-d cjiiM*-juiee, pre]ian*d fur us by these kind ]teople, 
we bi*tt>ok ourselves to r«'|H)s<*. Karly in the moniing, while in 
my hamm<N:k, an Indian woman timidly tniiehed me, saying 
* Englis,* at the same time pms4*nting me with a hot roll of bread, 
nicely done up in t'n-sli h-iives ; another s«»on eamt^ to rac with 
abun«lle of oulunir, and so it continued until I hail three or fblir 
bnndles of (»uluiig, and nine largi; rolls of bn'OcL In ntum, I 
pvewMiti-tl them witii a little tolwciH), some needle.^ and salt, and 
^ve a clasp knil'e t.» tlie oiruxT*s wife. Soi>n after, I was agree- 
ably suq)ris<*d liy several of the men arriving from the pUntn- 
loaded with htig:ir-canc, plantains, cacao, etc., which we 
willingly rvoeivod in cxdutfige far a few books, needles, ele. 
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On inquiry, I learned that there was another town about fifteen 
miles off, judging &om the rate they travel in an hour, and in the 
route to the Spanish country. Before our departure, a numbn 
of Indians came from the neighboring town, having been ap- 
prised of our arrival, bringing sarsaparilla to trade with for 0»- 
naburg ; but we not having that, or cloth of any kind, they were 
compelled to carry their heavy burdens back.'' 

The coast around Carataska Lagoon, and as far to 
the westward as Brewer's or Brus Lagoon, was for 
many years occupied by Sambos, corresponding gener- 
ally in character with those of the Mosquito Shore. 
But the Caribs, spreading rapidly eastward from Trux- 
illo and Black River, have now nearly displaced them, 
and driven them to the southward of Cape Gracias d 
Dios, into what is called the Mosquito Territory. 

These Sambos or Mosquitos are a mixed race of ne- 
groes and Indians. It seems that early in the seven- 
teenth century a large slaver was driven ashore not far 
from Cape Gracias. The negroes escaped, and although 
at first they encountered hostility from the Indians, 
they finally made peace, and intermixed with them. 
The buccaneers had their haunts among them during 
the period of their domination in the Caribbean Sea, 
and bequeathed to them a code of morality, which sub- 
sequent relations with smugglers and traders have not 
contributed to improve. The negro element was aug- 
mented from time to time by runaway slaves (ctVwar- 
rones) from the Spanish settlement, and by the slaves 
brought from Jamaica by the planters who attempted 
to establish themselves on the coast diu'ing the early 
part of the last century. , 

The Saml)os were fostered by the royal governors of 
Jamaica during the wars with Spain as a means of an- 
noyance to the Spaniards, and with the ultimate pur- 
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pose of obtaining poflsession of their country. Got- 
emor Treiawncy, in 1740, proi^urtil from iM>nie of the 
chiefs a cession of the entire shore to the British crown^ 
which acl was followe<l up hy the appointment of a 
;n)VcnK)r or superintendent, the enaction of forts, and 
other evidences and acts of occupation and sovereigtity. 
Tlie pretensions thus s<*t up were nevertheless formal- 
ly and fully rc*linquish<Hl by subsiMpient treaties with 
Spain, which [)n>vided for the destniction of the En- 
gli>h forts, and the unqualitic^l almndonment of the 
shon*. Xor wen* tliew ]>retensions renewed so long as 
Spain retained her power in America. It was not un- 
til her dominion was 8uccee<led hv the fw'hle sovem<ni- 
ty of the Spanish American republics that the tradition- 
ary p«»lity of Clnnit jlrituiii on the Mos<|nit«» Shon- 
was revived. Its revival has b-d to that sin;;ular ix>ni- 
pliaiticm which is now familiar to the public as *'the 
Mosijuito cpiestion." 

Tin* relations of the Sambos first with the bucca- 
nwrs, and subsiMjuently with the Knjrlish, by supply- 
ing tlieiii with finMirms and othfr m(*ans of a;x;;ri.'ssion, 
madt* th<-m formidabb* to the nei;:bboring Indian trilica. 
Tlu'y ot'ten left the criM Ivs and lapH>ns of the sh<»rC| 
and, >r<»in«: up the various ri\ ti-s, made des<-ents on the 
Indian towns on their banks carrA'in;; off the inhabit- 
ants to Im» soKl as >lav<'<. For nuuiy year* an active 
traffit* wa«* tiius kept nj) witli Jamaica. As a conse- 
quem-e, tin* Indian towns near*->t the coast, and most 
e\po>«d to tb<M' intMirHit»iis w«ti' eithir aban«bined en- 
tirely, or tlnir inbabitant<« purelia»i<-d M-curity from at- 
Uu*k b\ annual pre*<eiit^ <*t'boat*s >kin.s and other pro> 
ilu4't> <»f tlu'ir country t«» tb«- piratieal SandM>s. 

Hut with the «Iecliii*' and final NUppressitm of the 
traflic in Indian slaves tin* Mosipiito Sambos have lo«t 

O 
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much of their activity, and have surrendered themselves 
more and more to their besetting vice of drunkenness, 
which, operating on constitutions radically tainted and 
weakened by unrestrained licentiousness, is hastening 
their utter extinction. 

As I have said, the increase and expansion of the 
Caribs have already driven most of the Sambos, who 
were established to the northward and westward of 
Cape Gracias a Dios, into the territory of Nicaragua, 
southward of the Cape. As the whole Mosquito pop- 
ulation does not probably exceed six or seven thou- 
sand, it follows that the proportion which remains in 
Honduras is insignificant. All accounts concur in 
dra^ving a wide distinction between the Sambos and 
Indians proper, which is little to the advantage of the 
former. 

"The diiference between the Sambos and Indians,'' says 
Young, " is very striking. Tlie former are of all shades of col- 
or, from the copper of the Indian to the dark hue of the negro, 
their hair being more or less woolly as tliey approximate to the 
latter. They are, in general, well proportioned and active, but 
more capable of undergoing privations tlian the fatigue of hard 
labor. * * Tliey ornament their faces by laying on large daubs 
of red and black paint. * * Their fondness for liquor is excess- 
ive, and from tliis they suffer great calamities, for, having once 
commenced to drink, tliey go on till they fall down in a helpless 
state of intoxication, and lie exposed to the heav^" dews or pour- 
ing rain. Their bodies are wasted by fearful disorders, which 
eventually carry them off: this is one cause of the gradual de- 
crease of population. * * They do not appear to have any idea 
of a Supreme Being, but many who have at various times been 
at Belize know the meaning of God, and often say, ' Please God' 
so and so ; or, if they wish to be implicitly believed, they will 
gravely say, ' God swears.' They have an implicit belief in an 
Evil Spirit, whom they call Oiilasser, and of whom they are in 
much fear, and after sunset a Sambo will not go out alone, lest 
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i hiloAscr should canrj' him away. Tlioy ali*o much dread a wa- 
ter spirit, whom tliey call Lewire. • • The men arc naturally 
a|Mithetic and indolent when not exeitcd by liquor^ huntingt <v 
fwhing, and, ba they have no notioius of morality to hinder tliem 
from indulging their desires, we need not wonder tliat cliastity 
lA not ctinHiderod a virtue. Polygamy is eonunon among them. 

• • Their eliildren arc often inteR»sling, and tlie nearer the eluld 
in in blood to the Indians, the iiandsomer and clearer becomcn 
the skin, the features, liowever, being more pleasing the closer 
the chilli approaclH*s to the Samlx). l^gly children are rarely 
found, and dcfonned ones never ; hence it is to be feared that 
thoy liave the ]>ractice of destroying the latter at tlicir birth. • • 
The Sanilios count with their fingers and toes, nH:kon their days 
by skrt*ps, and months by moons. Their ilwellings are quickly 
made. They liavc no divisions in their huts, but slet»p on crict* 
•^rifit^ which arc formed of |)osts four or five feet high, driven in 
the j^mnd, piect»s of split bamboo being laitl on top. Their 
whole liousc*hold projirrty consists of a few iron pots, wooden 
bowls, s]>oons, and stools, calaliashes and gourds for water, a few 
4niall inuthm^rn^ striking staffs, IiaqKxms, etc., with here and 
tlM^n? a gun, and some rudeIy-slia{)od ni(MM*asins lianging up, and 
^*nerally a few bundles of plantains or bananas tietl to tlic ritlge- 
jiole^ • • Whatever may 1x5 cluurjji*d against the Sambos, such 
as petty thieving, indolence, and drunkenness, very few crimes of 
flagrant enormity are committed, although they are living with- 

• »ut religion, and with but few laws. • • I have had no means 
t»f ase(*rtainitig what the numU'rs of the Kanil>os now (1839) are. 
It lias b(*rn calculated lately that the whoh* {M»pulation [iiielud- 
rd in what is ealh'd the Mos4|uito Slion*] dtM*s not exein**! S<)00, aa 
tln-y liave liwn decn»asing ft>r many years, although grmlually 
n|i|»roarhing eivili/^tion. The Samlws at the (*a|Hr and souths 
ward of it are geni-rally a fiiMT nu'c than tliorM* to the northward 
aii«l eastward. * * The Mosquitos of the pres<»iit day, I think, 
Iiave d<*geiierat(Hl, the eaus4*s Iwiiig the gn»at inen»ase of drunk- 
enness, and tlie want of ^nmI ehit-fs ti> stimuhite them ; and such 
is their dc^gradetl condition, tliat in a few giMierations there will 
Is* few left to tell the tale of their existcnw. The white man 
advancing one way, and the Cariba, with their rapidly-apreading 
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population increasing in another, will evidentlj sweep the Indian 
from his native haunts, and civilization will extend its arms and 
unbrace a shore which has been for ages in a state of blind su- 
perstition and ignorance. 

Besides the native Indians and Sambos, there is an- 
other and very active element in the population of 
Honduras, viz., the Caribs. The history of their es- 
tablishment in the country is alike curious and interest- 
ing. They constitute all that remains of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of San Vincent, one of the Leeward Islands. 
During the contests between the French and English 
for the possession of the smaller islands of the Antilles, 
the Caribs of San Vincent were almost invariably 
attached to the French interest, and gave so much 
trouble to the English authorities and inhabitants that, 
after many contests and much bloodshed, they were 
finally, in 1796, carried en masse^ to the number of up- 
ward of five thousand, to the then deserted island of 
Roatan, in the Bay of Honduras. The cost of the de- 
portation was not much less than $5,000,000 ! A few 
months afterward, they were invited to the main land 
by the Spanish authorities, who aided them in found- 
ing various establishments on the coast, in the vicinity 
of Truxillo. Since that time they have increased rap- 
idly, and greatly extended their settlements, both to the 
eastward and w^estward of that port. In 1832, a por- 
tion of them were induced to take part in the ill-advised 
attempt of some emissaries of Spain to subvert the re- 
publican government. The attempt was unsuccessfuL 
and, in Omoa and elsewhere, resulted in the severe pun- 
ishment of those who had become im])licated. A por- 
tion of the latter escaped to a ])lace called Stann Creek, 
in the alleged jurisdiction of Belize, where they made a 
temporary establishment; but an anmesty was after- 
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ward granted, since which time most of the fugitives 
have ri'tunicd to their former seats. 

When San Vincent was first visited by European^ 
it was found in possession of two distinct families of 
natives, who had a common hinguage, but differed wide* 
\y in color and in modes of lile. These were respect- 
ively ealleil the Black and Yellow Caribs, and the nati^ 
nil ji*alousies between them were often fomented by the 
whites into open and exterminating hostilities. When, 
however, the deportation took place in 179G, the feeble 
rc?ninants on both sides had been forced into friendly 
relationship by the weight of conmion misfortunea. 
Tlie fusion of blood, nevertheless, had not been suffi- 
ciently griMit to obliterate the original distinctions of 
rolor, which are to be observed to this day. It hat 
bi*i'n supiK)SiHi that these distinctions were pro<luced, in 
the same manner that corresponding changes were 
(:aus4*<l on the Mos4|uito Shore, by the infusion of negro 
blcKxl It is said that some time about 1G75, a Guinea 
slaver was foundered on one of the small islands in the 
neighborho(Hli»f SanVmcent,and that the negroes who 
escape<l mingled with the natives, originating what 
were aftem'anl calked the Black Caribs. Subse(|uent 
•lifTereuires arose between these and the pure Cariba, 
which led to a division of the island, in which n*hition 
they were found by the EuroiK^ans. Tliis exphination 
•*e<*ms pn»bable, for the pn?senco of negro blixnl in the 
HUu'k Caribs is evi<lent and palpable. They are taller 
and stouter than the pure Caribs, and more men*urial 
and vehement, Tlie latter are short, but powerfully 
built. Both are artive, industrious, and pn>vident, ex- 
hibiting in thc»s<*, as indeetl, in most other respirts, de- 
ciiled contrasts with the SamlK>s of the M(»s({uito Shore. 
Tliey are far more civili^*d in their habiu, living in 
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well-constructed huts, which are kept clean and com- 
fortable. They still retain their original language^ 
which is the true Carib of the islands, although most, 
if not all of them, speak Spanish, as well as a little 
English. 

They profess and practice the Catholic religion^ yet 
preserve many of their native rites and superstitions. 
Altogether, they constitute a good and useful laboring 
population, and form the chief reliance of the mahog- 
any-cutters on the coast. They supply Omoa and Trux- 
illo, as also Belize in part, with vegetables and fresh 
provisions, and are the chief collectors of skins, sarsa- 
parilla, and other articles exported fix)m Honduras. 
Intelligent, faithful, inured to the climate, and, more- 
over, expert in the use of the axe, and with some knowl- 
edge of the building of roads and bridges, they must 
prove of the greatest service in the future development 
of the vast resources of that country, and of the utmost 
importance in the construction of the proposed rail- 
way- between the seas. It is calculated that tliere an* 
among them fully three thousand men more or less in- 
structed in precisely the kind of work required in the 
prosecution of the enterprist referred to, and whose la- 
bor may be procured for a reasonable compensation. 

All travelers concur in awarding higli praise to the 
Caribs (called Kharibees by Roberts) of Honduras. 
Young says of them : 

"They are peaceable, friendly, ingenious, and industrious. 
They arc noted for their fondness for dress, wearing red bands 
around their waists to imitate sashes, straw hats knowingly 
turned up, clean wliite shirts and frocks, long and tiglit trow- 
sors, and, witli an umbrella or cane in hand, have an air of great 
Prttipfaotion \v\i\\ themselves. The Carib women arc fond of or- 
nrtmontii^g their j^on^ons with colored beads strung in various 
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tbrms. When bringing the productrt of their plantations for 
Hale, they a|>|)ear drenscd in calico iKxlicerf and livi'ly-i>attemod 
skirts, witli Imndkerchiefri tied around their headi«, and Kuflfered 
to fall negligi;ntly behind. * * The Caribs can not be con- 
riideretl a hundAOinc race, but they an' hanly and atldetic. The 
ditfcrenco in their color in remarkable, Honie being coal-black, 
and others nearly as yellow as Baflron. They are Bcrupuloualy 
clean, and liavc a great aptitude for ac<|uiring languagt>s, luoAt 
of them In-ing able to talk in Carib, Spanish, and English ; some 
even add Creole- French and Mos<|uito. • • • lN)lygamy is 
gtMirral among them, some of them having as many as three or 
four wives ; but the husljand is com|M;IlcMl to have a se|Miniti* 
liouM' and plantAtit»n ff»r em*h, and, if he make onr a pn*sent, 
he nuist make the others one of the same value ; and he niOBt 
also divide his time efjually amon<^ them — a wciek with one, m 
we<*k with another, and so on. When a C'arib takes a wife, he 
ti*lls a plantation and builds a house; the wife then takes the 
maim^*ment, and he becomes gentleman at Lirgi* until the fol- 
lowing year, when another phuitation luis to U* cleaned. The 
uile attrnds these plantations with gn*at ean^ iH*rs<*v<*nin(*e, and 
skill, and, in tin; course of twflve or tifttvn months, has evei}' 
description of breail-kind in um* among them: and, as the prod- 
ucts ani entin*ly her own, she only keops sutticient at home for 
h«*r husliand and family, and dis|>«is('s of the rest to pun^haae 
(lot lies an<l other necessaries. .Fust U'fore Christmas, the wom- 
en engage several ererrs, Ireight them with rin% bt*ans, yams, 
plantains, etc., for Truxilli> and lU*lize, and hire their husbands 
and others as sailors. It is the custom, when a woman can not 
ilo all the work retpiired on the plantation, for her to hire her 
husljand, and jwy him two di»llars jmt wi'ek. Tiie wmtieii tmv- 
1 1 ctinsiderable distances to their plantations, and carry tlieir 
productions in a kind of w icker-lML<«ket. I have kni»wn them 
walk from far l»i»yond Monk«*y -apple town to Fort Wellington, 
a ilistanef* of forty mih-s, to exchange their Im^^kets of provisions 
for salt, calico, etc. Mi-n accom|tany th«'in on their trading ex- 
cursions, but never, by any chance, carry th«* bunh*ns, thinking 
it far U>neath them. In the dry s«*asons, the women collect fire- 
wood, which they stack in slieltunxl phices, to be n:iidy for tin- 
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wet norths. Indnstiy and forethought are peculiar traits of 
character in Carib women, consequently thej easily aurrouBd 
themselves with necessaries and comforts. The men can hew 
and plant, hunt and fish, erect a comfortable house, build a good 
boat, make the sails, etc. Some are capital tailors, and others 
are good carpenters ; altogether, there can not be a more useful 
body of men. They often go to the various mahogany-works 
around Roman Biver, Limas Biver, Truxillo, or Belize, and hire 
themselves as mahogany-cutters, for which, by their strength 
and activity, they are well fitted. They hire for five or six 
months, sometimes longer, for eight to twelve dollars per mcmth 
and rations. I have known some Caribs of superior manual 
power, and who understood the whole routine of mahogany-cut- 
ting, obtain as much as fifteen and sixteen dolkrs a month. 
On the expiration of their engagement they return to their homes, 
laden with usefiil articles, and invariably well dressed. I saw 
a CSarib belonging to Cape Town that had just returned fitim 
Belize, who sported a pair of cloth boots, a white hat, black coat, 
white trowsers, a fancy-colored shirt, a pair of splendid braces, 
and an umbrella. His coat happened to be an extremely tight 
fit, and, as he appeared to be very uncomfortable, we asked him 
to cut up a pine-apple, which, after several vigorous efibrts, he 
succeeded in accomplishing. 

" The Caribs grow the Bourbon sugar-cane, and they declare 
that the soil is well adapted for its cultivation ; I have myself 
seen it sixteen feet in height, and thick in proportion, from the 
plantation of Captain Samboler, at Zachary Lyon River. To- 
bacco is now grown in small quantities by the Caribs, and also 
by the Jlosquitians at Patook, but they have not yet discovered 
the proper method of drying ; the tobacco of the one tribe tastes 
like dried hay, and that of the other is so strong as to occasion 
bad symptoms to those unaccustomed to its use. If the proper 
method of preparing tobacco were practiced, it might become an 
article of exportation. In the interior, among the Spaniards, a 
large quantity is produced, and conveyed on the backs of mules 
to Truxillo for sale. Some of the sujxirior sort is made into 
'' puros," twelve of which can be had for five|>cnce currency ; 
and tlircc dozen cigaritos for the same price. Their best to- 
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Imcco m not to be compared in flavor to tiiat from Havana, ia 
coDiscfiucncc of the mode of damping and drying {iracticed by the 
Central Amcricams but it in equal in {)oint of quality and size. 
The Carib houflCA arc all cxcec<lingly well built, the posts h^ 
ing of iron-wood, 0ul>ah, etc. ; the rafters and beams of Santa 
Maria ; the tiiatch, swallow-tail or cahoon, and wattled with cal^ 
bagr boanls ; they iia\'C aiwrtures made for windows with shut* 
tens wliich arc closed in the evening with much care, to prevent 
the ailmission of tlic land wind The Carib houses B^ing open 
to ttic sea-breeze, and always closetl against the land wind, ia 
no doubt tlic main reason of the lieahhinesa of tlieir towns; 
much, however, is attributable to tlicir cleaidincss, and the plen- 
ty in which they live. 

** The old j)cople are supjwrtiMl by tlieir sons or other rela- 
tives, and are tn*ated and s|M)ken of with much resiK»ct, the cliil- 
dn'n seeming to vie with each other in testifying tlieir afK^ction* 
At every Carib town numerous pigs and fowls, belonging to the 
women, are indiscriminately running about, for the ])eople prefer 
making plantations, sometimes as far as fi\'e miles from the town, 
to sty ing up the hogs, which they would 1m» obliginl to do if 
tlieir plantations were close at luind, ^ the pigs, in their peram- 
bulations, would find them out, and do mucli mischief. These 
liogs, when fattened, are sent to Truxillo and other places for 
sale." 

In the doportinents of (iniria«s Comaj-ajpia, and Cho- 
liit4H-a there are a nunilNT of pundy Indian towns in 
which tho inhahitant.H rc*taiti ttu-ir ancirnt language 
and many of their primitive habits. The rliistor of 
villafTCH in the Mountains of San Juan, to tht* south- 
wwt of Comaya;nia, viz., (iuajiquero, Op<>tpn\ Simili- 
ton, Cm*nut4*ri<|Uf\ rtc, its also a ninnUT of othtTH 
anion<^ the Mountains of I^^pateriquo, viz., A;ruanf|ue- 
teriqur, Lfiut4>ri<{U«\ Cururu, Trxifruat, etc., arc all 
pundy Indian towns. Their {Kipulati«m is industri- 
ous, provich-nt, and |K»auuiild«\ Tlie eb'VjitiHl districts 
which th(*y occupy enable them to cultivate wheats po> 
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tatoes, and other products of higher latitudes, which 
they carry for sale to large distances. The traveler 
meets them in the most secluded and difficult passes, 
patiently pursuing their journeys, and never speaking 
unless first addressed. They almost invariably carry 
their bows with them, but only for protection against 
wild beasts. Their present abodes among the mount- 
ains do not appear to have been their original seats, 
but to have been forced upon them by the gradual 
usurpation of their lands by the whites, or chosen to 
avoid a contact which they disliked. They are, never- 
theless, exceedingly jealous of their rugged retreats, 
and are never excited except by some encroachment, 
real or fancied, upon the Ihnits of the lands pertaining 
to their respective to^v^ls. They all profess the Cath- 
olic religion, but their forms of worship, and especiall}' 
their music, are strongly impressed with aboriginal 
characteristics. 

The existing Indian element in Honduras, left to 
itself, promises little or nothing for the development 
of the country; yet, with the introduction of an intel- 
ligent and enterprising people, their industry may 
prol)ably be turned to good account. Frugal, patient, 
and docile, they have many of the best qualities of a 
valuable lal)oring population, and only lack direction 
to })ecome an important means in the physical regcm- 
(iration of the country. The Caril)s certainly have 
shown gi'eat capacity for improvement, and at their 
present rate of increase must always be able to suppl} 
every industrial demand which may be created on the 
northern coast, where the climate is least favorable for 
the introduction of foreign labor. 
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CHATTER XTTL 

POLITICAL ORGANIZATION CONSTITUTION RELIGION EI>- 

ICATION INDUSTRY REVENUES CURRENCY FUTURE 

PROSPECTS. 

^^HE ilissoliition of the Fwlerul Ropulilic of Ci*ntnil 
-^ Aiiimcu in 18;i8 left the vurioiis states which huil 
iH>fii|>os4Ml it in a sin^^ihir and anoinah)Us position. 
Some of them, indiuling Hcmduras, still a(lhen*<l to the 
iilea of nutionality, and while, in fact, exen'ising all the 
|K)wers of distini-t soven*i}rnties, thry carefully avoidtsl 
taking the tith». They callc^d themselv(»s States^ and 
naine<l their highest executive officers '•chiefs*' or '*di- 
rtH-tors.^ Tliey supplied the want of a common or 
national constitution by nutans of tn-aities of alliaiuv 
and friendship, whicli, in i-ertain contingencies, 1)ouikI 
them to support each other hy force of arms. 

The three central or lil>eral states, Honduras, Siui 
Salvailor, and Nicaragua, nevertheh'ss chcri-iluMl the 
hojM* of reconstructing tlie confc<h*ratioiu and cx<Ttcd 
th<*msidves to procure the ixjucurrence of (luatemala 
and Costa Itica. To this end a national convention 
was cuHlhI in 1812, and siiU-^-^iuently another in 1H47; 
hut, fpom the neglect or refusal of the states la>t namotl 
to Hi*nd deh'gates, as also from the difficulty of defmiiig 
satisfiu'torily the relative jM>wers of the allietl states 
th€*ms4*lves, the att(*inpts at union faih*iL 

Finally, abandoning the hope of inducing ( tuatemaLi 
and Costa Hica to c*nter into the propositi new tnlerul 
republic, the cent ml states, in IH|;», jH'iit commission- 
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ers to Leon, in Nicaragua, where they agreed upon a 
basis of union or pact, under the title of the "National 
Representation of Central America. '^ This pact was 
unanimously ratified by the people of the several states 
in their primary capacity, and delegates were chosen, 
in accordance with its provisions, to frame a national 
constitution on the principles laid down in its articles. 
This constituent assembly met in the city of Teguci- 
galpa, in Honduras, in the autumn of 1852, and pro- 
ceeded to the discharge of its duties. But, meantime, 
the reactionary element in Guatemala had brought 
such influences to bear upon the government of San 
Salvador as to induce it to withdraw its delegates from 
the convention. This example was soon after fol- 
lowed by the government of Nicaragua, and, as a con- 
sequeTice, the assembly was broken up.* To Hondu- 
ras, therefore, remains the honor of having adhered to 
the principle of union and nationality to the last mo- 
ment : 

^' Faithful among the faithless found !" 

Since that event, both Nicaragua and San Salvador 
have assumed the name of republics ; and although 
this step has not been taken by Honduras, that state 
may nevertheless be regarded as a distinct nationality. 
Its constitution, framed in 1848, "in the name of the 
Eternal Being, the Omnipotent Author and Supreme 
Legislator of the Universe, "" is thoroughly republican 
in its })rovisions. The Declaration of tlie Rights and 
Duties of the People sets forth that 

Sovereignty is inalienable and imprescriptible, lim- 
ited to tlie welfare and convenience of society, and no 

' * For an " Outline of the Political History of Central America." including the 
history of Honduras, see my work, '* Nicaragua, its People, etc.,** vol. ii., p 
366-452. 
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fni4-tion of the people, nor can individimls exercise it, 
except in conformity with laws established by the gen- 
<Tiil consent. All |M)wi»r emanutcs fn>in the people, 
and all public functionaries are their delegates and 
ajnnts, but oidy to the c»xtont defined by written con- 
stitutions, or decree<l by laws framed in conformity with 
them. Such functionaries arc furthermore amenable, 
evc?n wth their lives, to the pi^ople, who have intnisted 
them with power, for its faithful dischargi*. All the 
inhabitants of the state have the indisputable right of 
lift*, lilH»rty, the pursuit of happiness, and the acqiure- 
ment and disposition of projKTty, in moiles not detri- 
mental to the rights an<l well-lH»ing of others. Tlicy 
arc, at the simie time, oliliginl to n*s|MTt and olny the 
laws, and to contribute, to the just proportion of their 
means, in support of the expenses of govennnent, not 
less than with their lives, if iiecessar}' to the sen'ice 
and defense of their country. Armi<-s can only exist 
for the pu)>lie pn>tei'tion and defense of the state, and 
no memlier of tlie anny, while in active sc»r\ice, is eli- 
gible to the offid' of president, senat^.r, or deputy. The 
press is fn»e, and every citiz<»n nuiy write and publish, 
without censorship or liind<»ninrt>, amenable only to the 
laws for the abuse of his privih*}r«*s. No eitizen can be 
trie<l by military' tribunals exc*ept for offenses commit- 
tal while in actual s<*rviee in the anny. Kven* citizen' 
has the right of <*xpatriation. Epistolary corrrspond- 
rncc is inviolable; nor <*an stolen or interei-ptiHl betters 
lie usihI in evidrnei* against their writrrs. All causes 
of difference lH»tw<H*n citizens may Ih» diride<l by arbi- 
tration^ and the parties may at any time withdraw their 
suits from the juri^^dirtion of the courts, and submit 
them to arbitrators whose decision in all casc*s shall be 
tinal. 
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The general organization and powers of the govern- 
ment, as set forth in the Constitution, may be summed 
up as follows : 

Citizenship. — ^All persons bom in the state, or in the 
other states of Central America, and resident in the 
territories of Honduras, are recognized as citizens. 
Foreigners may acquire the rights of citizens by legis- 
lative act, but nevertheless shall be entitled to the same 
protection with citizens from the moment they have 
declared their intentions to become such before the 
competent authorities. 

The right of suffrage belongs to all citizens over 
twenty-one years of age, ^^hut after 1870 it shall be 
limited to such only as may then he able to read and 
ivriteJ" This right, as ♦well as the title of citizen, is 
lost by entering foreign employ or by criminal convic- 
tion. It is suspended during criminal processes against 
fhe person by conviction of fraudulent indebtedness, 
])y notoriously vicious conduct, moral incapacity legal- 
ly declared, and hy entering domestic service near the 
person. 

Foreigners l)ecome naturalized by holding real estate 
of a fixed value, by residence of four years, and by mar- 
rying in the state. They are obliged to pay taxes in 
common with the citizens at large, and have the same 
• right to appeal to the courts. 

(lovernnient and Ikdigion, — The government is pop- 
ular and representative, and composed of three distinct 
[)owers, viz., legislative, executive, and judicial ; the 
first residing in the General Asseml)ly, the second in 
the President, and the third in the courts. The state 
recognizes the Aj)ostolic lionian Catholic religion, to 
the exclusion of the public exercise of all others ; but 
no laws can interfere with the private exercise of other 
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foniiH of wonihip, nor with the fullest liberty of con- 
scieiKV. 

J'Jh'rtumH. — Tlie state isdividcul into election districts 
of fitu^en thousand inhahitants, eaeh entitle<l to one 
dejiut y ; but, ]>endin;^ a eensus (not y<»t nnule), the scv- 
enil ch'partnients eaeh eUrt one senator and two depu- 
ties. As there are seven ch*partnients, it follows that 
the le;rislative IkhIv is e(»nipos(Hl of fourti*en deputicSi 
lialf of whom are ele<ted annually. A deputy must 
Ik? at least twenty-fiye yeau's of a«;c% a eitizen of the de- 
partnirnt whieh elivts liini, a proprietor to the value 
of ;^r>i)0, or in tlie exeivise o( some profession or art 
whi<h yiehls that annual return. The senators are 
s<-v«n in number; thry mu>t not l)e less than thirty 
ynirs of a;ie, proprietors <*aeli to the value of $1000, or 
lieentiates in some of tlie liberal pr«>fessions. Three 
<if the M'Ven an» eleet4*<l annually. Ki«;lit deputies and 
fivt; si*nators constitute a ipionuu of the Li*<^islature, 
of whieh the ordinary M^«isions are limiti^l to forty days. 
Hie Le;ri>latun* impOM-s taxes; names, in joint si*ssion, 
the nui;rist rates of the Supreme Court of Justice; grunts 
the annual appropriaitions; fixes the niilitar)' eontin- 
jirent ; controls the educational system ; makes war or 
|K»uce ; ratities tn^aties ; and has the jiower of impeach- 
ing and trying the exe<utive oftictfrs of the state, etc 

77ir Kxrrnttn*, — The executive power is veste«l in a 
IVesident, who must Ik» a native of C<*ntral America, a 
citizen of the state for five years, thirtv-two yi-ars of 
age, and a proprietor of real estate to the value of 
$r>0(N). He must ntn-ivc* an absolute nuijority of votes: 
or, in cast» uo (*andidate rei-eives such majority, the 
Legi?*latun* elirts one of tin* two having the highest 
numlHT of vot4*s. Tin* Pri'sident hcdds his office for 
four yeans and is incapable of being elected to serve 
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for two consecutive terms. He may select his minis- 
ters for the various departments of government^ who 
have, ex officio^ a seat in the L^shtture, but are not 
entitled to vote. His remaining duties and powers are 
such as usually pertain to a republican executive, in- 
cluding the power of the veto. He is especially em- 
powered to make contracts for colonization, and for the 
general development of the resources of the state, which 
are subject to the legislative sanction. 

Council of State. — ^This council is composed of one 
senator, elected by the Greneral Assembly; one magis- 
trate of the Supreme Court, selected by his associates ; 
Uie Minister of Domestic Kelations ; the Treasurer of 
State ; and two citizens, distinguished for their services, 
who are named by the General Assembly. Their du- 
ties are, for the most part, advisator}", but in cases of 
emergency they may exercise extraordinary powers, 
subject to the subsequent entire revision of the Greneral 
Assembly. The necessity of the council results from 
the difficulties in the way of convening the Legislature 
in cases requiring prompt action, owing to the delays 
in communication, and the diffusion of the people over 
a wide territory. 

Judiciary. — The judiciarj' consists of a Supreme 
Court of Justice, divided into two sections of three 
magistrates each, one of which is established in the city 
of Comayagua, and the other in that of Tegucigalpa. 
They must be composed of advocates of established rep- 
utation, twenty-five years of age, and proprietors to the 
\'alue of $1000. They are elected, on recommendation 
of the executive, by the General Assembly, and hold 
their offices during good behavior. They take cogni- 
zance of all causes of a general character, or which maj* 
be brought up to them from the inferior or district 
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courtK, the attri))utcs of which arc set forth with great 
minuteness and care. All persons accused of crime 
must be examined within forty-eight hours after their 
arrest, and the judge must decide upon their detention 
or liberation within the next twenty-four hours. 

No {>erson can be calU^ upon to testify against him- 
Mi\t\ nor against any of his relatives within four degrees 
of consanguinity. Capital punishment is al)olished. 

iJejHtrtments. — Each department has a chief officer, 
calleil '* Jcfe Politico,*" nameil by the executive, who 
must Iw twenty-five years of agt», and a proprietor in 
the <lepartment where he is named. He is the organ 
of communication between the centnil government and 
the people of the departments for the promulgation 
an<l execution of the laws. The officers of ever)' mu- 
nicipality nmst be able to read and write, and must act 
in concert with the political chief of the department 

Such arc the outlines of the Constitution, under 
which the internal affairs of the countr}' seem to be 
well administered. Few cases of im{K)rtance come be- 
fore tlie courts, since all oft'ensi*s of a petty nature are 
summarily disposinl of by the muni(*ipal autliorities. 

Although the Catholic religion is the only one rec- 
(igiiizetl by the Constitution, it is not to Ih! inferred that 
the government and pcHjple of Ilomlunts are intolerant 
and bigote<L There is probably no state of Ci*ntral 
Ameriai in which there prevails so gnait a degnn^ of 
lilierality in n»spi*ct of n-ligion. This luts rc*sulted 
from a variety of caus4»s and circumstances connected 
with the historv of the countr\'. Both at the time of 
the separation from Spain and subsoipiently, during 
the struggles attendant on the organization of Central 
America as a republic, the Church, as rt*preseiited bj' 
the great bodv of the priesthoodi took an active part 

P 
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with the aristocracy and Monarchists against the Lib- 
eral or Republican party. The struggle was so pro- 
tracted and bitter as not only to estrange the great 
mass of the people from the Church, but to lead them 
to limit its power and influence by the most decisive 
measures, when their own success enabled them to do 
so with safety. The first blow fell upon the Arch- 
bishop of Guatemala, who was banished from the re- 
public. The members of all the monkish orders were 
next expelled; the convents were suppressed, and the 
estates and revenues pertaining to them confiscated for 
educational purposes. The sale of indulgences and the 
promulgation of papal bulls were also prohibited ; and 
finally, in 1832, the laws recognizing the Catholic creed 
as the faith of the country were not only abrogated, but 
religious freedom unconditionally decreed by the gen- 
eral Congress. The State of Honduras distinguished 
itself by action still more decided. It passed a law le- 
gitimatizing all the children of priests, entitling them 
to bear the names and inherit the property of their fa- 
thers, and declaring the cohabitation of priests with 
women to be an evidence of marriage in every legal 
sense, and subjecting them to all of its responsibilities. 
It was in vain that bishops and popes rained their 
bulls of excommunication and malediction upon the 
republic. A special excommunication, directed against 
the president, Morazan, was put into a cannon by a 
common soldier, and fired off* in the direction of Rome, 
in token of contempt and defiance ; and, although these 
extreme measures were naturally followed by a degree 
of reaction, and in Guatemala, the seat of the old vice- 
regal court and centre of monarchical influences, by the 
iie^stablishment of the convents and priestly censorship 
of books, still, in the remaining states, the power and 
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pwstige of the Church remained permanently broken 
down ; and while it may })e conceded that there is much 
of ignorance and superstition among the people at 
large, it may at the same time be doulited ifj under the 
general deference to religion among the better classes, 
there really exists a faith in i>apal infallibility or a 
real devotion to the dogmas of the Church ; and al- 
though the people of Honduras, in common with those 
of Central Americii in general, are nominally Catho- 
lics, yet, among those capable of reflection or possessed 
of education, there are more who are destitute of any 
fixe<l creed, Rationalists, or, as they are sometimes 
called, Free-thinkers, than adherents of any fonn of re- 
ligion. 

Ilonduras was early estaldished as a bishopric, with 
its episcopal seat at Truxillo, whence it was rt*moved 
to Comayagua, where a cathedral was built, and where 
it still remains. For many years the see had remained 
vacant, until 1854, when it was filled by the consecrap 
tion of Seiior Don Hippolito Casiano Flores, the pres- 
ent incnimbent. Finally, it may Ik; obsen-ed that the 
Church in Honduras is supporteil only by voluntary 
contributions and a small animal appropriation on the 
part of the state. It is without rents or revenues of 
any kind. 

Honduras has two universities; one establi»ho<l in 
the city of Coma^tigua, and another in Tegucigalpa. 
They have nominally pn>fi>ssorships of law, metUcine, 
and theolog}% but, in fac*t, their courm* of instructiim b 
little in advance of that of the common schools of the 
I'liitcnl States, except, perhaps, in the department of 
languages. In the department of natural scienws and 
in those ntudit'S of gn*atest pnwtical importance to the 
development of the resources of the country, cheinii- 
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try, engineering, the higher mathematics, they are en- 
tirely deficient, and much behind those of Nicaragoa, 
San Salvador, and Guatemala. Indeed, most of what 
are called educated men in the state have received their 
instruction in foreign countries or at the institutions 
just named. Efforts have been made to elevate the 
character and efficiency of these establishments in 
Hondm-as, but they have been too feeble to produce 
any important change. Still, the fact that they have 
been rescued from a state of entire suspension, and are 
not deficient in pupils in the elementary branches of 
knowledge, gives encom-agement for the future, and, 
with the restoration of peace and the return of national 
prosperity, there is reason to believe they may become 
an honor to the country. 

The Lancasterian system of education was introduced 
in Central America during the existence of the Federa- 
tion, and has been continued, with some modifications, 
in the various states. The requisite data for estimat- 
ing the public or cominon schools of Honduras do not 
exist, since such few returns from the departments as 
have been incidentally published in the official paper 
are confessedly imperfect. On a very liberal estimate, 
there may be four hundred schools in the state, with an 
average attendance of twenty-five scholars each, or an 
aggregate of ten thousand pupils of all classes in a 
total population of three hundred and fifty thousand 
There are no libraries in the state worthy of mention, 
and, besides the government Gazette, no newspapers. 
There are several presses, but they throw off little ex- 
cept acrimonious political pamphlets, or hand-bills of a 
personal character. It follows from these facts that 
the ignorance of tlie people at large is profound and 
melancholv. 
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There exist no data for calculating either the amount 
or value of the industrial products of Honduras ; none 
of an authentic character in rcs{)ect to its commerce^ 
or the revenues derived from duties on imports or from 
taxes. Upon all these points little can be said which 
is not purely conjectural The amount of foreign prod- 
ucts consumed in the state is nevertheless considen^ 
ble, and the exports commensurate in value. 

Tlie leading articles of export may be enumerated as 
follows ; but, as I have said, the values are in all cases 
conjectural, and at best approximate : 

BaliioQ . $400,000 

Mahogany Mid otlier woods 200,000 

Cstde 125,000 

Hides, sarsaparillA, tobacco, indigo, etc 400 ,000 

•1,125,000 

The revenues of the state firom all sources may be 
roughly estimated at $250,000. The sale of aguardu 
ente, or native rum, is a government estanoa or monop 
oly, and yields a considerable annual income to the 
state. 

The curronc}* of Honduras has been much vitiated 
l^y the large issue of what is called '* nwneda pr<nH^ 
icfuily^ or, familiarly, '^co&re,'" i. ^•, copper coin slightly 
alloyed with silver, and of the denomination of ({uarter 
and half dollars. The issue has not at any time l)een 
limited by law, and has been gc»ing on since 1839, with 
a corresponding depreciation of value, until now it 
passes at the rate of twelve dollars of '^cobre** for one 
of ^^jdatrT or silver. But, notwithstanding the laws 
u|Km the subject, made originally with the view of 
forcing this provisional moufv into circulation, it has 
always been rigidly excludwl from the northern depart* 
ments of Gmcias, Yoro, and {>arts of Sta. Barbara and 
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Olancho, where the people utterly refuse to receive it 
It is difficult to say how much of this coin is in circu- 
lation, but it may be estimated at ^l^OOO^OOO in nom- 
inal value, equal to $100,000 in silver. It is but just 
to observe that the actual government of Honduras is 
making laudable efforts, by stopping the farther issue 
of this debased coin, and by a gradual annual redemp- 
tion, to withdraw it firom circulation, and to supply its 
place by an issue in denomination and standard con- 
forming to that of the United States. 

Apart from the "moneda provisional," the mcuxtcOj 
or cut money of the old kingdom, a portion of its coin- 
age and that of the Federal Republic, together with 
American and English coin, make up the bulk of 
money in circulation. The foreign coins pass at their 
true valuation, and not, as in New Granada, Nicara- 
gua, and in some other of the South American States, 
at a nominal advance. As the exports of the state 
are fully equal to its imports, the little money which 
is in circulation remains in the state, to answer the 
limited requirements of its interior trade. 

The cattle of Honduras constitute at present its 
most obvious source of wealth. The comparatively 
open character of the interior country, and its vast sa- 
vannas, covered vnth natural and unfailing meadows, 
are circumstances eminently favorable for the increase 
of this kind of property to an indefinite extent ; but, 
for obvious reasons, cattle do not now afford any con- 
siderable revenue to the proprietors, since the domestic 
consumption is small, and the demand in the neighbor- 
ing states limited in amount. Mr. Baily has suggest- 
ed the possibility of salting beef in the state, and mak- 
ing it an article of export to the West Indies and 
other markets, and there seems to be much reason in 
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the Buggestion. It may be objected that the high teiii* 
peruture of the country must prove an insuperable 
difficulty to the success of the experiment ; but there 
lire certainly many portions of the interior where the 
elevation, and consequently cool climate, must obviate 
this objection, even if it were well founded 

The entire industry of Honduras, it must be confess- 
ed, is at a very low ebb. This has been the natural 
conse<{ucnce of the condition of the country, both be» 
fore and aflor its independence, not less than of the 
composition of its people. 

The narrow colonial system of Spain had the effect 
to keep many of her American possessions, and espe- 
cially Central America, entirely excluded from inter- 
course with the rest of the world. None of the im« 
pnjvements in the arts or in agriculture, which else* 
where were effecting gradual but total revolutions in 
the industry of nations, were pennitted to reach that 
countr}-. Trade was monopolissed by the crown, which 
equally undertook to regulate the amount of production 
of the various articles for which these colonies were dis» 
thiguished. A single example will illustrate the exp 
tent to which this jealous and oppressive policy was 
carried. Early in the eighteenth century, the cultiva- 
tion of the gra]>e had l)een introduced upon the north* 
em coast of Ilonduras with so much success and prom* 
ise as to attract the attention of the government of 
Spain, and lead it to fear that the colony might ulti- 
nmtely come to rival the mother country in the produc- 
tion of wine. Onlers were con8e({uently issued to the 
officers of the crown to destroy the vines, which orders 
were earrii^d into executioiL Since that {»eriod no far- 
tlii-r attempts have l»een made to introduce the grape, 
but no tloubt exists of the fact that it might be pro- 
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duced in the greatest abundance, and become an ele- 
ment of wealth to the state. 

The internal troubles which followed the independ- 
ence have left the country no opportunity to repair the 
errors of the previous colonial system, which had so ef- 
fectually suppressed its industry, and prevented the de- 
velopment of its resources. These commotions deter- 
red foreign enterprise from taking that direction, while 
they equally debarred the people themselves from mak- 
ing an effective use of the limited means at their own 
command for their own improvement. 

A great and, until remedied, an insuperable obstade 
to the development of Honduras, is the want of ade- 
quate means of internal communication. The roads, 
so called, are mere mule-paths, often conducted, to avoid 
large and rapid streams, over the steepest and rough- 
est mountains, where in places they are so narrow, 
abrupt, and obstructed, that the stranger recoils in de- 
spair of effecting a passage. The loads carried by mules 
are necessarily light, and the expense of transportation 
becomes so great as effectually to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of the more bulky products of the state, except 
from places near the coast. All articles of importa- 
tion, also, which can not be packed on mules, require 
to be transported on the shoulders of men ; and the 
pianos, mirrors, and other foreign articles of bulk and 
value in use in the larger towns of the interior have 
all been carried in this manner from the sea-ports — dis- 
tances varying from sixty to one hundred miles ! The 
requisite machinery for working the mines in a manner 
adequate to their importance is also excluded for the 
same reason. But with the opening of a single good 
road through the state, and especially in the event of 
the construction of the proposed railway between the 
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seas, these difficulties will be, in a great degree, removed, 
and industry increase in proportion to the incentive 
which may bo held out for its exercise. The import* 
ance of these nmteriul considerations is well understood 
by all the educated portions of the people, and it is 
but just to say that they are disposed to make use of 
ever)' means in their power, alike by the encourage- 
ment of fortfign enterprise, and by an active coopera- 
tion on thi»ir own part, to hasten the development and 
secure the prosperity of the state. Liberal in politics 
and religion, and re|>elling those prejudices which it has 
been the eftbrt of denmgogues in Mexico and Guate- 
mala to inspire against the United States, they look 
toward the latter countr}' as the direction from whence 
their cherished hopes for the future are to be realized. 
As an evidence of their admiration for its example, and 
with the view of opening new and more intimate rela^ 
tions with it, the government of Honduras last year 
commissioned Don Jose Francisco Barrundia, one of 
its ablest and most venerated citizens, as envoy and 
plenipotentiary in the United States — a man who, as 
one of the most active promoters of the independence • 
of Central America, the author of its Omstitution, and 
at one time its pn'sident, was eminently fitted to give 
weight and character to his mission. I lis sudden d(*ath, 
on the eve of entering on the disi'harge of his duties, 
has justly l>eeii reganled in Honduras as a national 
calamity. Tliere is, nevertheless, g<KHl rt»ason to be- 
lieve that the sentiments and princioles which dictated 
his nomination are still cherished and active^ and tlmt 
the grand objtH*ts luid in view in his appointment will 
ultimately )k* a4n*omplisheil. ^ 

Civili/ation is harmonious; and thc^re can l>e no great 
intellectual, political, or social advancement which is 
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not preceded by a corresponding material progress. 
This truth has gradually forced itself upon the minds 
of the reflecting portion of the people of Central Amer- 
ica, and they have come to understand that political 
permutations are powerless to effect the regeneration 
of the country. They distinctly perceive that the ex- 
isting elements of population, however important in 
the aids which they may afford, are yet inadequate to 
that great end. 

It has not always been prudent for them to avow 
their own convictions in the face of prejudices which 
are diligently fostered by demagogues for suiister and 
selfish purposes. The special power conferred upon 
the President by the Constitution of Honduras, "to 
conclude contracts for colonization, '^ nevertheless indi- 
cates the direction in which the framers of that instru- 
ment looked for relief from the difficulties and dangers 
of their condition. As I have elsewhere intimated, it 
is only by a judicious system of colonization, which shall 
ultimately secure the predominance of white blood, at 
the same time that it shall introduce intelligence, in- 
dustry, and skill, that the country can hope to achieve 
peace, prosperity, and greatness. With vast resources, 
a climate adapted to every caprice, not less than to the 
products of every zone, and an unrivaled position, it 
would be a practical denial of the evidences of high de- 
sign, to doubt the future power and greatness of the 
hitherto little known, the long-distracted, and, as yet, 
utterly undeveloped Republic of Honduras. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PROPOSED IXTERrOCKANIC RAILWAY THROUGH HONDURAS. 

^^ A SHORT and easy passage"" between the Atlan- 
-^^ tic and Pacific Oceans, across the isthmus which 
conncftrt North with South America, has, for more than 
three centuries, l)een a leading object of human ambi* 
tion and enterprise. It was the hope of finding "el 
socreto del estrecho,"" the secret of the strait, which 
led Columbus to coast along the continent from Hon- 
duras to the Orinoco, which carried Magellan to the 
straits which l)ear his name, and w^'hich animate<l and 
sustained Cortez when, followed only by a handful of 
soldiers, he advanced into the heart of the hostile em* 
pire of Mexico, and sent his exploring squadrons into 
the unknown waters of the great South Sea.* 

From the moment, however, when the fact that no 
natural connection existetl l)etween the two oceans be- 
came establishetl, the i(U»a of opening an artificial com- 
munication lK»gim to occupy the minds of men. Afl 
early as 1551, three points had been indinittMl as favor- 
able for this purpose. 

* TV Emprmr CharlM V., in 15t3, in • Mter frnm Valladolid, enjaiM Cortrt 
to March raiviiiUy f^ ** ibe •ecrrt of the ttrut,** wturb ■houkl coniMCt the tuti- 
fltn ftml wratem ahofr* of Nrw Spain, and ■buitrn, m waa then anppoacd. bj two 
UiinJa. Ihf* vuyftito fran Cadis lo ** Xht land of apices** and tbr abofra of Catbay 
Id bia rpplt to ibia letter. Cofftet indulfea in aanfvina bopra of nakinf thia f raad 
diacorrr;, ** whirb,** be adda, ** would make tbr King of Spain maaler of ao maaf 
kiDfdoaia tbat ba migbt cooaidar bimaclf bml of tbo wofid.** 
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I. The Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
11. The Isthmus of Nicaragua. 

III. That of Panama and Darien. 

Since then, two other lines have been suggested, viz., 
one from Chiriqui Lagoon, on the Caribbean Sea, to the 
Gulf of Dulce, on the Pacific, and a second, falling prop- 
erly mthin the continent of South America, from the 
River Atrato, flowing into the Atlantic, to the River 
Choco, falling into the Pacific. 

Of all these, three have been claimed to be fit places 
for opening a canal between the seas, viz., Nicaragua, 
Darien, and Atrato. It was once supposed canals 
might be opened at Tehuantepec and Panama, but since 
the proper surveys have been made at these points, this 
idea has been relinquished. The survey recently made 
at Nicaragua has also shown that the construction of 
a canal there, although possible, will be attended with 
unexpectedly great difficulties, and a cost sq heavy as 
to preclude any adequate return on the capital invests 
ed. A reconnaisance at Darien, just concluded, has 
proved the utter impracticability of that line for a oanaL 
The Atrato line remains to be brought to the test of a 
survey — a test which has proved fatal to many plausi- 
ble speculations in other instances. But, even if it 
should be shown that a canal is feasible at that place, 
its extreme southern position will always be a great 
obstacle to its success, inasmuch as the principal points 
in the Pacific with which it is most important to have 
a means of speedy communication lie in high northern 
latitudes. 

In fact, so far as the United States are concerned, 
the groat desideratum* is a route as far to the north- 
ward as j)os8ible ; and whether it be by water or rail- 
way, adocjuate ports on both seas are indispensable req- 
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uisites. Without these, there can be neither facilitj'^ 
nor security of communication ; and every mile to the 
southward of the latitude of New Orleans which any 
route may lie, adds two miles to the aggregate dis- 
tance between the Atlantic States and California, Ore- 
gon, the Sandwich Islands, and the great centres of 
Oriental trade which are now opening to our enterprise. 

Any route, therefore, which shall best conform to 
these conditions, viz., a high latitude and good ports, 
has not only the first claim on the public attention and 
support, but will, in the end, supersede all others. 

And here it may be observed, that when the project 
of opening an inter-oceanic communication across the 
Central American Isthmus first began to attract the at- 
tention of the world, steam-boats and railways were un- 
known. Accordingly, no lines were indicated except 
such as were supposed to have an adaptability for ca- 
nals ; and hence also resulted that predilection, almost 
amounting to prejudice, with whicli certain particular 
lines have continued to be regarded, even since modem 
discovery has altered the entire nature of the question. 
Tlie Spaniard designated the Isthmus of Panama and 
Tehuantepec as probably the only places where a canal 
could be dug. He was governed in this selection 
wholly by the consideration which I have named, and 
to which all other considerations were necessarily subor- 
dinate. Had he been acquainted with steam in its ap- 
plication to land-carriage and to navigation, he would 
never have given those isthmuses a second thought, but 
would have selected other lines which should combine 
the great and indispensable conditions to a good and 
permanent route of transit, viz.', good ports, salubrious 
climate, and advantageous commercial position. 

But now, however desirable a water communication 
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between the seas may be esteemed, it is well known 
that many of the requirements of trade, and all those 
of travel and the transmission of intelligence, can be 
met by railways better than by canals. Their greater 
adaptation to natural conditions, facility of overcoming 
physical obstacles, and greater cheapness of construc- 
tion, also commend them more directly to practical at- 
tention. 

To the list of proposed routes of inter-oceanic com- 
munication already presented, I have now to add an- 
other, which has peculiar advantages, and such as must 
give it a permanent superiority over all others as a 
means of transit between the seas, and of safe, rapid, 
and easy communication with the more important 
commercial centres on the Pacific Ocean. This route 
lies wholly within the State of Honduras, and has al- 
ready undergone a close reconnaisanccj with the results 
herewith presented. 

Tlie proposed line commences at Puerto Caballos, on 
the Bay of Honduras, in Lit. 15° 49^ N., and long. 87" 
57' W., and runs nearly due south, across the continent, 
to the Bay of Fonseca, on the Pacific, in lat. 13^ 21' N., 
and long. 87^ 35' W. Its total length from anchorage 
to anchorage, or from five fathoms of water in Puerto 
Caballos to five fathoms of water in the Bay of Fon- 
seca, is one hundred and forty-eight geographical, equal 
to about one hundred and sixty statute miles. Start- 
ing at Puerto Caballos, the line pursues a course a lit- 
tle east of south, across the plain of Sula, until it strikes 
the Rio Ulua, near the town of Santiago. Thence it 
follows the valley of that river, now called the, Humu- 
ya, to its very source, in the great plain of Comayagua, 
a distance of not far from one hundred miles from Pu- 
erto Caballos. At the southern extremity of this plain 
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there is a slight elevation, which constitutes the " sum- 
mit"' between the Atlantic and Pacific Here the som-ces 
of the Humuya interlock with those of the Rio Goas- 
coran, which flows through its proper valley into the 
Gulf of Fonseca. 

Two important facts are to be observed in tracing 
this line : 

L That the valleys of the Humuya and Goascoran, 
in conjunction with the central plain of Comayagua, 
constitute a great transverse valley extending from sea 
to secLj completely cutting through the clmin of the Cor- 
dilhras. 

II, That this great transverse valley or natural cut 
extends due north and south, and pennits the location 
of the proposed road so that^ in its whole course, it will 
scarcely deviate five miles from a right line. 

Tlicse natural conditions, not less than capacious, 
safe, and altogether unexceptionable harbors at both 
extremities, and a country eminently salubrious, distin- 
guish this line as combining the obvious and primarj- 
requisites for an adequate and pennanent intcr-occanic 
conmiunication to a degree which has no parallel in 
any project which has yet been presented to public con- 
sideration. 

Commencing, then, at Puerto -Caballos and proceed- 
ing southward, the leading facts connected with the 
line of the proposed road will appear in their just 
order. 

I. PUERTO CABALLOS. 

Puerto Caballos has already been described {ante^ p. 
100), and little need be said here except that it is se^ 
cure, and that its capacities are adequate to all the re- 
quirements of existing or prospective commerce. It 
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was surveyed in 1853 by Lieutenant Jeffers, U. S, N. 
(see Chart\ who reported : 

" Puerto Caballos is a good harbor, of great capacity, suffi- 
cient depth of water, and easy of entrance and exit. Situated 
at the base of the hills, there are neither marshes nor swamps to > 
affect the healthftilness of the locality, which is sufficiently ex- : 
tensive for the formation of a large city. The lagoon, which is | 
of salt water, and open to the sea, abounds in fish."* ; 



* Tho cridcnce of Lieutenant Jeficn is conclusive ; but, if confinnation wen 
needed, it might be found in the concurrent testimony of Captain Theodore Lewii, 
who visited Puerto Caballos in the schooner *' George Steers,^* April, 1854. Tht 
following extract is from the log-book of that vessel : 

" Wednesday^ April 17/A, 1854. At 10 A.M. got underway with the sea-breeie» 
weather clear and very pleasant. 

'' Desirous of seeing the Bay of Puerto Caballos on our passage down the eoait, 
I directed the pilot to steer for it, and at 1 P.M. wc rounded the point and entered 
this capacious harlwr. The mouth is about two miles wide from north to loalh, 
and the port is about the same depth from east to west. We rounded the pmnli 
within one hundred yards of the shore, with not less than ten fathoms of i 
and sailed along the northern side of tho bay, for the purpose of examining i 
ly its capacity and depth of water. 

** To do full justice to this capacious anchorage, and preclude the possibility of ■ 
doubt on the subject, I went myself in the boat with lead and line, and ascdtmined 
by a regular chain of soundings the depth of water for over two thirds of the noithr 
ern portion of the Ixay. 

'' In the middle of the bay, or nearly so, I had twelve fathoms at several casts, 
gradually shoaling as we neared the north phoro to ton, nine, eight, seven, six fath- 
oms, and when within about twenty yards of the Ix-ach, five fathoms, mud bottom^ 
clear ground. At this lime we had entered thoKiy for about two thirds of the dis- 
tance from tho point which fonns its entrance to its head. 

" From the most diligent inquiry of many of those who follow the coasting trade, 
I am informed that westerly gales on this coast at no season amount to any thing. 

•'Westerly winds on this coast, I am able to say from my own experience and 
that of others, begin rainy, with an easy breeze gradually veering to the northwesl. 
increasing in strength, and by the time they arrive at N.M.W., blow with gmt 
force, at limes for forty-eijL'ht hours, with but little intermission, and raise a con- 
siderable swell. But they quickly subside on the clearing up of the weather, and 
with tho lea.**! eastinjr, «ay one quarter of a point. 

" By a reference to the chart, it will bo seen that a vessel is completely sheltered, 
when in five fathoms of water, from any sea that niay roll into the bay from the 
westward, and the sea from this quarter never amounts to any thing of conse- 
quence. As an instance: the *(ieorge Steers* was anchored south about three 
hundred yards from the southeast point of the harbor of Omoa. in three fathoms of 
water, during several of the hardest westerly gales, and in no case did the water 
come over the bow or wet the deck of this sharp vessel, or prevent boats from lend- 
ing on the beach, due east from the place where she was anchored. 
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horc is a slight elevation, whirh eonstitutos the "sinn- 
«it''U't\vi*eii the Atlantic and Pacilic. Here the sources 
»f the Ilumuya interlock with those of the Rio CJoas- 
oran, which flows through its proper valley Into the 
julf of Fonscca. 

Two important facts are to he ohscr\'ed in tracing 
Ills line : 

I. That the valh ys of the riuniuya an<l Goascoran. 
n conjunrtion with tlic central plain of Coinayagna. 
M>nRtit*ttr ft tjn'fU (ntfisrcrse ntUvy t\rt**ndiu[j from, s*ti 
O &C€t^ iOuqtU'ithj cutiiwj throittjh iha chain o/t/ui Cor- 

II. That this grrat transverse valley or natunil nv 
actends diit^ north and south, and permits the hx'ation 
«f the jir<»[»n«;rd road so that, in its whnh' roursi', it will 
canvly diviatr fivi* miles from a right linc. 

Thcsc natural conditions, not less tlian capaeious, 
aic, and altogether unexce])tional»le harliors at hoth 
octn-mities and a eountrv eminentlv saluhrioiis, distin- 

m m 

plish this line as comhining the ol^vious and jtrimary 
Requisites for an ailt-tpiatc and ]M'niianent inter-oceaiiie 
pomniunii'atinn to a degree wliieh has no parallel in 
Miy j)rojcct which has yet licen pn'sent4'«l to public con- 

[cnition. 

Commencing, then, at Puerto -Caliallos and proceed- 
southward, tlic leading fai-ts ei»nneeti'«l with the 
line of the proposetl ruad will appear iu their ju»t 
drder. 

I prKKTO C.\n.\ I.Los 

Puerto C'ahallns has aln-ady Im-cu di^erilKn! {tnit'\ p. 

l(X>), aiiil littl.' iieeil he saiil hm- e.\ee|it that it is sc^ 

•un-, aii>l that its eajKU'ities an* adi-ipiatr to all the n- 

juinnitnts of existing or pro>peeiivr euiinnercc It 
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was surveyed in 1853 by Lieutenant Jeffcrs, U. S. N. 
(see C/tart)y who reported : 

" Puerto Caballos is a good luirbor, of great capacity, suffi- 
cient depth of water, and easy of entrance and exit. Situated 
at tlic hase of the Iiills, there arc neither marshes nor swamps to 
affect the heaUlifuhiess of the locality, whicli is sufficiently ex- 
tensive for the formation of a large city. The lagoon, which is 
of salt water, and ojx'n to the sea, abounds in fish."* 

♦ The rvidencc of Lirutcnant Jcffors is concliiKivc ; but, if confirmation were 
iiccdtnl. it. mi«rht ho found in th« concurrent testimony of Cnptain Theodore Ixrwit, 
who visitftl Puerto Caballos in tlic schooner " Georjre Steers," April, 1854. The 
lollowintf extract is from the log-hook of that vessel : 

** Widtifsila}/, April llth, 1^51. At 10 A.M. got underway with the sea-breeze, 
wealher clear and very ])lea.>«ant. 

** Desirous of seeing the Bay of Puerto Caballos on our passairc down the coast, 
1 directed the pilot to steer for it, and at 1 P.M. we roun<led the point and entered 
this capacious harbor. The mouth is about two miles wide from norfti to vouth, 
and the port is about the same depth from east to we.«t. We rounded the point, 
withhi one hundred yards of the shore, with not less than ten fatlionis of water, 
and sailed along the northern side of the bay. for the purpose of examining minute- 
ly its capacity and depth of water. 

"To do full justice to this capacious anchoraire, .ind preclude the possiliility of a 
doubt on the subject, I went myself in the boat witli lead ar.d line, and ascertained 
by a renuVir chriiti of houndini^s the depth of walor fur over two thirds of the north- 
ern portitui of the bay. 

" In th*' miiMle of the bay. or nearly so, T \uA twelve f.ithoms at several casts. 
i^ratlually ^]l iliiur as wo ncired the n«»rtli ^l!c»re tu ti-n. ii;?m\ «'ii;ht. seven, ^i\ fath- 
oms, ami wi:i'M wilhiii alxuit twenty yanl< of the be.ieli, \\\v 1':iihom<. mud bottom, 
clear jxrotnsl. At this lime we had entered tlieb.ty tor about two thirds of the dis- 
tance from ilie pt)int which form^ its enlrinee to ii^ head. 

** rrnm i!ie mo.-^l »lili«jrMi iminiry of ni.i:i\ of t!..r ,» who f.iljow the coaslinir trade. 
I am iMl'.)nMcd that westerly jjales on this e«»ast at no season amount to any thing. 

**A\'e>i« riy winds on this c<ia>t, 1 am abli' to r-ay from my iumi experience and 
that of ot!iers, hv'j\n rainy, willi an ea.sy bree/e L'-^elwally veeriiiir to the north%vest. 
increasin.: in stren;:lb. and by the time tiny arrive at X>>.\V., Idow with creat 
force, at lirin*.' for f.»rty-ei:.'ht hours, with but little internii.ssion. ami raise a con- 
sideralil'- -we!!. IJ-it the\ qwiek'y subside on the eleirii»tr up of the weather, and 
with the !«'ast enstiiiLr. say one quarter of a point. 

" liV a r» r»rein'«' to the chart, it will lu» seen that a vessel is completely sheltcn*d. 
when in [\\v fiih-iins of wuter. fr»-m any >ea tis.t iii.iv roil ii:io tlio b.iy from the 
westw.inl, and tin' sea from this tjuarter never amounts tt> any thinir of conse- 
quence. As an in^t.-nee : the 'ti'eor'je .*^tee^s' w.is anehored south about three 
hundred \ari'.- fmiu the MMitlie.ist point liflhe h iriMir of « )moi. in three fithoms of 
water, tlurinir M'veral »d' the hanleM. wi'.-terly jjale?.. and in no ca.>»e did the w.iter 
come o\er the b<iw or wet the d»'ek of this .sharp M-ssel, or prevent boats from land- 
inij on the lieaeh, due e.ist from the pl.ice where she was anchored 
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It may Ik' u<I(k*<l that the groiincl aro(in<l the port is 
firm, and a coriHidoruMc* ])art of it el<*anMl and under 
rultivation. In aluindanro of pjod wator, and in fer- 
tility of soil the neighborhood c)f Puerto Cahallos oflfcrH 
fvery t-onditioii necvssarj- f«»r the 1)uildingup andsup- 
p4»rt of a hirge and flourisliing town. 

n. PUERTO r.\H.\LI-OS TO SANTIAGO. 

From Puerto Cahallns, in order to reach the great 
and iMMiutiful phiin of Suhi or Santia;ri>, through which 
fli>w the hirge rivtjrs Chami-licon and Uhia, it is ncc- 
«'ji»an' to make a circuit of noarlv thn?e mih»s to turn 
the eastern end or Imlsc of the high mountain chain 
of Mt'n*ndon or Omoa, wliich is a 1>ranch of the Cor- 
diUenis, and which hen* fin<ls an a]>ru])t tennination. 

llie phiin of Sula fonns a gn-at triangh\ its hase not- 
ing on the M*a,and extending for upward of fifty miles 
along the coast, from th<* outposts of the mountains of 
Omoa to those c>f Coiigreln>y, and Its apex e\t*»nding 
due south on the line of the prOjH>sed nnid in the di- 
nrtifni of Comayagua. <See anh\ p. lAiK) A p«»rtion 
of this plain, to the riglit or eastwanl of the Kio IMua, 
is flat, an<I, during high water, »ul>j«^-t to overflow. 
Such. liowev*T, is not the east? with the western p<»rtion 
c»f the phiin, over whicli the road will Ik- hn-attil. Here 
the ground is (inn, and the streams have all sand or 
gravi-l In-ds. \o Inittondess marslies, sui-h as those 



■ With thr wind from thr N W u> N . the pniDt* fnmi wbirh the hanU-at { 
hUtm. thrrr tM roam fot thrrc huiitlrrJ Mil of vvmtU of all cIamt*. fnnii • ahip of 
ifir huntimi ami totty fftin« down to a •l«M»p or dt^ry, to rWlr m prr^rrt MTurity 

" A (rittl^maii fvaidriit on this f*o«*t, ami of frral rifirnrorr in ihr wimla ud 
m^tthet brrrabtiuU. inlunnril nr that iwinr timr bark hr waa «of ajpnf in a ifry, 
nbra ihr nky. awrll. tie . g%xr unmivtakabfe rviilmrr of a novthrr. and f <iiiip > Bwl 
IkMi to makr iNartto C'aballoa for ■nrunir Hnv h* rodt out in perfect 'aaSrtj mm 
of tiN* Boot furioua northcn bo bad c«rr witataatd. 

"Thiodom I.a«it.** 

Q 
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which have obstructed the Panama road, are found 
here, nor, indeed, upon any part of the entire line. 

In the opinion of Lieutenant Jeffers, the road, after 
turning the base of the hills back of Puerto Caballos, 
can be made perfectly straight to the town of Santiago, 
where the Ulua is formed by the junction of the rivers 
Santiago, Blanco, and Humuya. The latter, keeping 
the direction of the Ulua frqm north to south, should 
properly bear the same name. From Puerto Caballos 
to Santiago there formerly existed a graded road, which 
may still be followed, although much grown up since 
the abandonment of the port The ascent to Santiago 
is so gentle as to be imperceptible, and the cutting and 
filling will be so slight as scarcely to deserve mention. 

Santiago may be regarded as the head of steam- 
boat navigation on the Ulua, although vessels of light 
draught, at favorable stages of the water, might ascend 
much farther. Lieutenant Jeffers, who examined the 
river minutely, reports that ''steamers drawing seven 
feet may enter the Ulua at all times, and from Jmie 
to January ascend as far as the junction of the Humu- 
ya. Light draught steamers can always ascend to the 
mouth of the Humuya, and by the Rio Blanco to a 
point near Yojoa.'' (For a consideration of the River 
Ulua and its branches in reference to their capacities 
and economic values, see ante^ p. 73.) 

ni. FROM SANTIAGO, BY VALLEY OF RIO HLMUYA, TO PLAIN OF 

ESPINO. 

From Santiago the line of the road is discretional 
It may be located on either bank of the Humuya. A 
detailed and minute survey can alone determine which 
bank affords the greater facilities. Lieutenant Jeffers 
is of opinion that the left, or western bank, is the more 
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favorable. In following the left bank, it will be neoes- 
sar)' to bridge the Santiago or Venta, a large and broad 
stream, requiring a bridge of from five hundred to seven 
hundred feet in length, and afterward to bridge the 
Blanco, which b narrow, not excee<ling sixty feet in 
width. If, on the other hand, the Ulua is crossed be- 
low the junction of the streams, but one bri<lge will l>e 
nect-sHiiry. Crossing, however, a larger Ixxly of water, 
it would require to be of more considerable dimensions 
than that over the Venta, 

Taking either bank, the road would pursue ess(*ntial- 
ly the same direction. The plain continues for about 
ten miles beyond Santiago, whero it is contracted by 
the hills and mountains whi(*h border the comparative* 
ly narrow valley of tlie Humuya. From this point the 
ascent l)ecomes more rapid Tlie course of the River 
Humuya. up to the plain of Espino, is direct, and the 
valley, according to Lieutenant Jetfers, is *'fonned be- 
twwn hills of from fifty to five hundred feet of altitude, 
which, in general, come down to the banks of the river, 
but occasionally recede, and leave strips of level above 
the reach of inundations. The slopes of these hills are 
seldom abrupt, and no heavy work will l)e re<|uired at 
any ])oint. Tlie alternation of cut and fill,'' he contin- 
ues, **for the entire distance, is verj* favorable. The 
count r}' around is generally broken, but iiitersecte<l with 
numerous fertile valleys. This portion is more valu- 
able for grazing than for agricultural puri>oses. Tlie 
hills are covere<l with the pine and oak, and on the bor^ 
ders of the streams exist vast quantities of mahogany, 
cedar, guanacaste {lAgnum ViUr\ India-rubber, and 
oi\\vT valuable trees.'' 

About midway Ix-tween Santiago and the plain of 
Espino, the Kiver Sulaco, descending from the right, 
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unites with the Humuya. This is a considerable 
stream, draining a broad and fertile valley, and extend- 
ing in the direction of the rich department of Olan- 
cho. The construction of the proposed rail-road would 
lead not only to the development of the valley of the 
Sulaco by means of dependent wagon-roads through 
it, but also bring the rich district of Olancho in dose 
communication with the coast at Puerto Caballos. 

The plain of Espino may be said to commence at 
the town of Ojos de Agua. This town is fifty-five 
miles (approximately) fi'om Puerto Caballos, and the 
valley is here elevated nine hundred and thirty-six feet 
above the sea. The average grade of the proposed road 
to this point will therefore be seventeen feet to the mile. 

IV. PLAIN OF ESPINO TO PLAIN OP COMAYAGUA. 

From Ojos de Agua to the point where a transverse 
range of hills separates the plain of Espino firom that 
of Comayagua, there exist no difficulties whatever to 
the building of the road. A few bridges over small 
streams, none requiring to be more than thirty feet 
water-way, are about the only constructions which will 
be required. The plain of Espino slopes gently toward 
the north, and lends its aid in overcoming the summit, 
without involving any effort of engineering skiU. 
From the upper or southern extremity of this plain 
there are two ways of reaching the plain of Comaya- 
gua, viz. : first, by following the valley of Humuya, 
which here makes a considerable bend to pass the in- 
tervening hills ; or, second, by passing these hills on a 
direct line, over an intermediate summit of about one 
hundred and fifty feet. 

The choice between these two lines will be determ- 
ined, no doubt, by the choice of a pass over the gen- 
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t*ral summit, at the southern extremity of the plain of 
Comayagua. If the pass of Guajoca 1>e luloptecl, then 
the line of the river will be si*kK!tcd ; if that of liancho 
Chiquito Iw chosen, then the line of the road will be 
carrieil directly through the hills, and past the city of 
Comayagua, the capital of the state. 

It may l>e o])s<>r\'ed that the plain of Rspino, some> 
times callcHl Maniani, is al)out twelve miles long by 
eight bn>ad, and cxcee<lingly iKniutiful. It is stated 
that, un<ler the crown, traffic M'as carrit»d on Iwtween 
Maniani and Puerto Caballos in boats. In later times 
loailed canoes have descended, and Lieutenant Jeffers 
went do^Ti in a canoe from Ojos de Agua. Tlie cur- 
rent of the stn*am, however, is rapid, an<l much ob- 
structed by lK>ulders and nnrks, nuiking the navigation 
l>oth difficult and dangerous. 

v. PLAIN OF COMAYAGI'A. 

Tlie great phiin of Comayagua constitutes precisely 
that feature in the general topography of the country 
which gives not only j>racticability, but eminent fc*asi- 
liility to the pn)pose<l railway. It is situatcnl in the 
very centre of the state, midway l)etw<^n the S4»jls and 
is al)out forty miles in its gn^atest h'ligth, by fnmi five 
to fifteen broad. Its gniitest or largi:st axi*< is north 
and south, and nearly cf>iiici<les with the line of the 
proposes! rojul. Tlu»se dimensions are exclusive of the 
lateral or depc^ndent valleys of the stn-ams, which con* 
••entrate themselves in this Imsin, and form the Rio 
Huniuya. Like the plain of Ripino, it slopes gradu- 
ally to the north, ami thus renders the grade of the 
pr<>pose<l road to the summit gentle and easy. This 
plain is the oidy one in all &*ntral America the long- 
est a.xis of which coincides with the meridian — a fea- 
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ture which was early remarked by the Spaniards, and 
which led to the foundation of the city of Gomayagua. 

^^It was intended, '^ says Juarros, the historian of Guatemala, 
^^ by means of this place, to obtain an easy communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific ; its situation, being about half 
way between Puerto Caballos and the Bay of Fonseca, would 
render it a convenient intermediate depot. The climate being 
healthy and the soil fertile, much of the sickness and waste of 
human life would be prevented, and many of the &tigaes and 
privations avoided that were usually experienced in the journey 
fiom Nombre de Dios (Chagres) to Panama."* 

The line of the road across the plain of Comayagua 
is, as I have said, discretional, and will depend upon 
the summit pass. Should the pass of Rancho Chi- 
quito be fixed upon, the road would pass through the 
hills separating the plains of Comayagua and Espino, 
on a nearly right line, and emerge near the city of Co- 
mayagua ; thence on the right bank of the Hmnuya 
to a point near the town of San Antonio, there cross 
the stream, and proceed on a direct course to the town 
of Lamani. Tlie plain on the right bank of the Hu- 
muya is more broken than on the left, but not to a de- 
gree to embarrass the operations of the engineer or 
constructor. 

On the other hand, should the pass of Guajoca be 
adopted, as I have already said, the road would follow 
the valley of the river through the hills, a distance of 
perhaps three miles, enter the plain of Comayagua on 
the left bank of the river, and traverse the western 
portion of the plain near, or through the small towTis 
of Lajamini and Ajuterique, the large and flourishing 
towji of Las Piedras, to the village of Tambla. This 
portion of the plain is wonderfully fertile and favorable 

♦ Ihttory of the Kingdom of Guatemala, Daily's Translation, p. 331. 
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for the work. The htreaiiiH, with a single exception, 
an; Rinull, and exhuuntless quarries of blue marble bor^ 
der the line. 

It was in tlic valley of the river, between the hills 
dividing the two jdains, that the surveying party were 
le<l to Ul'u^ve, by the represc*n tat ions made to them, the 
great, if not only, <lifficulty betwei*n the summit and 
the Atlantic yrH» to Ik» found. Tlierc is, however, alv 
solntely no difficulty in the way of a rail-roa<l ; in fact, 
there is riKim for a dozen roads, at slightly different 
gra<les. Tlur hills an» high, but not so steep as to pre* 
elude cultivation down to the cnlge of the water, which, 
in a country of rains, presupposes a declivity not incon- 
venii'iit for our purposes. 

From Ojos de Agua to Lamani and to Tand>la is a 
distance of alniut forty milrs. The elevation of Tarn- 
bla is one thousand nine hundred and forty-four, and 
of Lainani two thousami and sixteen fei*t al)ove the 
sea. The grtule, therefore, from Ojos de Agua to Tam- 
bla, the elevation of the latter over the fonner being 
one thousand and eight fet»t, will 1k» twenty-five (ovt two 
inches to the mile. To Lamani the distance would be 
somewhat preat€-r, and the grade slightly heavier, in con- 
setjuenre of the internuMliate summit of one hundred 
and fit\y fiH.»t ]^etwc*en the ]dains. 

From Puerto Calmllos to Tambla the distance may 
Ik! 8c*t down at ninety miles, and the average grade 
twenty-one feet nine inches to the mile. 

VI. THE si-MMrr 
By the snmmit 1 mean the section between Tambla 
or Lamani and liancho O ran<h% a distam*e of nearly 
fifteen miles, the dividing point, or sununit pro|>er, be- 
ing midway between these two places. It is within 
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this section that the principal, I may almost say the 
only, engineering difficulties on the whole line are to 
be found But these are not of a serious nature, nor 
are they greater than occur on nearly all roads of equal 
length in all countries. No tunnels nor deep cuttings 
are required to pass the summit; it may be reached 
firom the north by side cuttings, in a fiiable sand rock, 
approaching chalk in appearance and texture, and which 
jields readily to the pick. It can be cut almost as 
easily as clay, with the advantage of admitting of ver- 
tical walls, and not washing. 

The summit may be overcome at two passes, neither 
of which varies the route materially firom a right line, 
viz., the pass of Rancho Chiquito, followed by the 
mule-path, and that of Guajoca. 

The summit at the former pass is three himdred and 
ninety-two feet above Lamani, to be overcome in six 
miles, which gives a grade of sixty-five feet to the mile. 
From Kancho Chiquito to Rancbo Grande the distance 
is eight miles, and the descent five liundred feet, involv- 
ing: a OTadc of sixtv-two feet six inches to the mile. 
These are the y/iaximuai or lieaviest gi'ades on the en- 
tire road. Nowhere else do they exceed forty feet to 
the mile. 

Tlie pass of Rancho Chiquito is not a rock)^ summit, 
abruptly dividing the waters flowing into the great 
oceans, but a beautiful valley, a savanna or natural 
meadow, bounded on the east by a i)arallel range of 
liigh mountains, and on the west by a corresponding 
range of hills. In this meadow, dotted over with cat- 
tle, the traveler finds two bright streams, scarcely a 
hundred yards apart, flowing in opposite directions. 
One is a source of the Humuva flowing into the Atlan- 
tic, the other of the Goascoran falling into the Pacific. 
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An active spadesman could reverse their directions in 
a single day. 

Tlie pass of Ciuajoc^ is lower by one hundred feet 
than that of Ilaiicho Clii(|uito. From the village of 
Tamhla to the summit is ahout s(*vcn and a half miles. 
Tlie jrrade iiecessar}' to reacli it wouhl therefore lie but 
fun\-s4'vcn (vvt four in(*hes to the mile. From the 
summit to liiincho Cirande is also In-twcen seven and 
ei^rlit miles, with a unifona descent of fifty-five feet to 
chr mih*. 

Like that of Kancho Chiquito, the pass of GuajiH*a 
U a hroud savanna^ in which the sourt^es of the («oas» 
coran and Humuya almost min^de. l^pon the north 
>i<le ris4»s abruptly a hi^rh continuous ridjre, twelve or 
rit't«-«-ii hundriHl f«H*t in hei^rht, which extends exactly 
parallel to the line of the n»ad, and permits, by means 
of a side cut, precisely su<-h a «rnuh\ in approa<*hing 
the summit from the nortli, as the locating engineer 
may fiml it lK.>st to adopt. 

In my own jud;rment, the pass of Ouajmti is greatly 
prefiT.dde, in all respects, to that of Kancho Chiquito. 
Not only is it one hundri'd fe<.»t lower to start with, but, 
with an average (*utting of thirty tWt for a mile, it may 
lie re<luc<Nl one hundre<l or one hundn-<l and twenty-five 
feet more, so that the extn*me riM» from Tanibia shall 
not excee<l thnv hundntl feet. The Vadley of Cururu, 
which the line wouUl fidhiw, is Ikuui<1i*<1 by parallel 
straight ridges, upon the slopes of which any grade 
may lie S4-Iectiil which may W d^H-nwil advisable. Tliat 
is to say, the grade nuiy Iw carried over three or eight 
miles, and the roiul locatc*<l with a rise of from forty to 
one hundred feet per mile, in the discretion of the en- 
gim-^-r. 

As 1 have saitl, the rxnul will follow the Valley of 
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Cururu to the divide, and thence descend the valley of 
a small stream, the Carrizal, to Rancho Grande, where 
the streams descending from the two passes unite and 
form the Rio Rancho Grande. Should the cut above 
contemplated be made, the maximum grade on the en- 
tire line of the road will fall below sixty feet to the 
mile, and not exceed forty feet for a distance of more 
than six miles. 

VII. VALLEY OF THE GOASCORAN. 

After passing the summit, the line of the road will 
follow the valley of the Rio Goascoran to the plains 
surrounding the Bay of Fonseca. The grade will be 
very nearly uniform, although averaging higher than 
on the northern declivity. The character of the coun- 
try, and the facilities for the construction of the road, 
are thus summed up by Lieutenant JeflFers : 

"The country is in general of the most favorable 
character. The line of the road, being traced upon a 
tabic on the banks of the river, and beyond the reach 
of freshets, presents the character of an inclmed plane 
from the summit to the harbor. The amount of cut- 
ting and filling will be very small, except in the divis- 
ion on each side of the summit ; the cui'ves will be 
good, and the gi*adcs not greater than are to be found 
u})on successful roads. There will be no tunnels re- 
quired, and very little excavation in rock. 

''The elevation to be overcome^ to pass the summit 
at Rancho Chiquito, is twenty-five hundred feet^ but 
when it is considered that there are no descents, and 
that it is the total of ascents^ and not the elevation of 
the summit^ that constitutes the expense of working, it 
will be seen tliat tliis is by no means unfavorable. 

"South of Goascoran the formations are of lime- 
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Htonc, white sandstone, disintegrated quartz, gravel and 
sand, mixed with lavas and volcanic stones. No cut^ 
tin^r of any extent will be necessarv in these rocks. At 
(Joascoran there arc extensive IkhIs of hhie limestone, 
and in all the streams an immense quantity of large 
l)oulders of granite, gneiss, conglomenite, and sand- 
stone. From this point the rock is a white sandstone, 
8uffi<i<-ntly soft to W <juarried with the pick, but hard- 
ening and toughening by exposure. Its dura))ility is 
sufticitiitly j>roved by the existence of engravetl figures 
uiM>n x\n) roi*ks nmr Aramacina, whicli. arc in a good 
Htate of pH'sen-aticin, altliough of a date anterior to the 
roiHjUtst. Excavati(ms can l>e made at an exin^nse lit- 
tle or no gn^ater than in earth, witli the advantage of 
dunilMlity, an<l no lialiility to wash. Upon tin* wholf 
linethertr is abundance of gravel, sand, lime, andbrick- 
rhiy. 

'•At Aramacina the y<»llow jiine appears on the 
hilK and at San Juan and Aguan<]uet<Tiquf it is to be 
found of good sixe and in inexhaustible (pmntitics in 
thr imiUiHliatr vicinity of the nnuL The j»ine attains 
a size of thirty inrhes, and from fifty to seyeiity-fivc 
fi-et of altitud(\ differing in no n'sp<i-t from tht? l)e»t 
North Carfdina. Tlie oak is also to 1k» found in i-on- 
sidonible quantities, as w<-ll as many othrr useful and 
valuable w<kk1s in any dcsinible abundance. 

**Tlie width of the vaHey is so snudL compare<l with 
its length, that there are no stn»ams to Ih» crosse*! Ikv 
twcN*n the tenninus and the sununit having a water- 
way to exircHrtl thirty feet : the exp<*nse in this impor- 
tant item will eons<H|uently Ik? exi^ei^lingly snmlL 
For the constniction of bridge's there is, neverthelesai 
abundaiM*4* of timlH-r on the grotnid. 

^'Tlie smaller streams nuuiing into the Gooscoiun 
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afford a supply of water-power applicable to the run- 
ning of saw-mills or other machinery. '^ 

Vm. BAY OF FONSECA. 

The magnificent Bay of Fonseca (see ante, p. 92), the 
western terminus of the proposed road, is, beyond dis- 
pute, the finest port, or, rather, *^ constellation of ports, "" 
on the entire Pacific coast of America. It is fifty 
miles in length by about thirty in average width, per- 
fectly protected, and contains two or three large isl- 
ands, offering inner ports with ample water, and ad- 
mirable sites for towns and commercial and manu£eu> 
turing establishments of all kinds. The three states 
of San Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua touch upon 
it Honduras, however, has far the largest firont on 
the bay. The port of La Union, in the subordinate 
bay of the same name, is the principal port of San Sal- 
vador. Its trade last year amounted to something 
over $500,000, and the revenues to about $100,000. 
The principal port of Honduras is Amapala, on the 
island of Tigre. It is a free port, and is rapidly ad- 
vancing in importance, its population and trade hav- 
ing doubled within the past two years. An American 
company has erected on the island a large steam saw, 
planing, and shingle-mill, which is now in active and 
effective operation. This company is ready to contract 
for sup})l}'ing cross-ties and lumber of all kinds for the 
construction of the Pacific section of the road, and for 
its various dependent edifices, such as stations, depots, 
etc. 

The precise j)oint of termination on the bay will de- 
pend upon such considerations as may be disclosed 
from a careful examination by tlie engineers, and by 
other circumstances. Tlie road may be carried to the 
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port of Still Lorenzo, at the head of the inner bay of 
that nuiiH\ which possesses throughout not less than 
four fathoms of water. Tliis line would run on dr}\ 
finii ^ound, hut would involve a bridge of one hund- 
re<l fii't in leiijrth over the Uio Nacaonie. By the 
constnu-tion of a short causewav, or one hundred and 
fit\yyanl.s of pile bridging, the road couhl be conduct* 
ed upon the large island of SiK*ate Grande, to a point 
indiaiti^ii in the chart, fronting upon a capacious and 
ex<u*ll<nt anchoragi». It might even, with some diffi- 
cuhy, \k' carried acn>ss the northern end of that island, 
and lie made to terminate on the island of Tigre by 
nutans of a pile bri<Ige a mile an<l a ((uarter long, over 
a strait having but six fe<'t depth of water at low tide. 

Tlie road can also Xfo brought, without serious diffi- 
rulty<, to a j>oint on the main land fronting on the Bay 
of Chismuyo, but here it would Ik? necessary to cany 
out a wharf of considerable lengtlu while at San Lo- 
n*n7.o^ Sacate Oninde, and Tigre a wharf or dock of or- 
dinary l(*iigth would enable the largest steamers to 
••ti<' ujr b<;side the depots of the compmiy. 

The nmd could niidily lie nuide to tenninate at La 
Union ; but as this would involve going into another 
Stat 4% without attaining any objcrt K-yond what would 
lie ecpially secure<l at the other ]K>ints named, the fact 
is not of importiuicc lieyond showing the great facili- 
ties which the bay aifortls for the work in question. 

Tlie chart of tlie Bay of Fonsi»<»a, from the survey 
maili! by Sir £dward Belcher, under the instnu-tion^ 
of tin* Jtritish government, and publislu^l under the 
authority ©f the Admindty, pnvludes the necessity for 
anv fartlMT account of this n»markable Iwv, which 
seems to have U'^'U marke<l out by the Cn^ator as the 
ultimate centre of tlie commerce of the Pacific Salu- 
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brious, surrounded by a country of illimitable agricul- 
tural resources, and with rich and exhaustless coal, 
gold, and silver mines inland ; abounding in fine fish, 
including excellent oysters, etc., etc ; in shorty possess- 
ing all the necessaries for sustaining a large and pros- 
perous population, the Bay of Fonseca is unrivaled 
in its adaptation for a terminus of a great work of 
universal utility like the one proposed 

IX. GRADES. 

In the colistruction, but to a still greater degree in 
the working of railways, the matter of grades is a most 
important consideration. From the preceding state- 
ments, it will be seen that the 'first fifty miles of the 
proposed road will have an average grade of seventeen 
feet to the mile, the next forty miles an average grade 
of twenty-five feet two inches to the mile. For the 
division of fifteen miles crossing the summit^ the max- 
imum grade, irrespective of probable lessening of grades 
by a suniiiiit cut^ will be fifty-five feet to the mile, 
and that only for a short distance. From thence to 
the Pacific the maximum crade will not exceed fortA- 
five feet to the mile. Tlie sum total of ascents and de- 
scents, from sea to sea, is four thousand seven hundred 
feet, which gives an average grade of a little over 
twenty-eight feet to the mile. The results are highly 
favorable, as will be seen from the following compar- 
ison: 

TABLE OF MAXIMUM GRADES. 

Baltimore and Ohio Road, j)cr mile . . 116 feet. 

Baltimore and Susquehanna, " . . . 90 " 

Boston and iVlbany, '' . . 89 " 

New York and Erie, " . . . 60 " 

Panama (eastern slope), " . , 53 " 
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Panama (Pacific ftlopc), per milo • • 60 feet 

♦Tfliuaiite|)ec (propoHcd road), ** . . 64 ** 

IIoiiduraB (propoBcd road), ** • • • 55 ** 

Tlie one biindrcil and sixteen feet grade on the Balti- 
more and (Jhio road is eujIU and a half miles loiuji\ 
that iH to wiy, nine hundre<l and ei;L?hty-six feet of 
altittuhs or nearly one half of the sum total of ascents 
on the pn>posed Honduras road, are overcome in this 
short distance. The sum of ascents and descents on 
the fu-st, or eastern division of the New York and Erie 
railway, a distance of sctventy-one miles, is three thou- 
sand ei;rlit hundn*d and seventy-two fwt, an avc»rage of 
fifty-four to the milo, or more than doulde the average 
grad<! of the j>roposcHl road Heavy grades are, of 
course, ol)j«*ctionahle, hut the improvements which have 
lKi-n made in h>comotive engines enahle the engineer 
to ovt'rcr>me altitudes which have hitherto been deemed 
imiK>ssihU* to ])ass. 

Hitherto heavy grades have l>eou avoidc^i at what* 
ever siicrifice, in favor of moderate graders, even when 
the sum of ascents to Ikj overcome has iKK-n the siunc. 
In other wonls, it has lM*en thought that in a road one 
hufidriMl mil(*s long, h.*adin;r to a summit of one thou- 
sand f<M*t of ahitudo, an average and tmifonn grade of 
ten ii^'X per mile for the entire distance wjis pn*frnihle 
to eighty mih*s of Icvrl and twenty <>f a fifty feet per 
mile gnule. But pnietically, the latttr arrangi*meut is 
said to have l>een found the best ; that is to sav, the 

* Thr mlaXmwanA of gmlr* at Trhauilrpcr u irrrspoctivr of half • mile of ton- 
orlmx 

* ** Oil thia ffnik* an rnjpn<* wrif^hini; Iw^niv-four toiu. with a t nation powrr 
of fiftrrn tlwiUMiwl onr humlrrO ami iiitT |Mrtimis. haa aM*rti«M with a train of 
hMHlrJ ran, wrinhiiif . in the ag^rvgatc. rtclucivr of trmlrr, two huiulird and etfkt 
Umm, at 4 %yr^ itf fnnn sit tii rii^ht niilr* ihr hmir Thr same rnginr aM*rnd*d 
thr aaiitr ifrulr with a |>aaM*nirrr train of one hundred and cightoen t4Mia al iho 
•pood of aovcutooa niloo Ibo hour.'* 
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concentration of grades at one point, compensated by 
an auxiliaiy power, is generally believed to be most ad- 
vantageous both as regards cost and time. 

How far this principle can be applied advantageous- 
ly in the line of the proposed road, must be left to the 
discretion of the engineers to whom its construction 
may be confided. Fortunately, the nature of the coun- 
try admits of such discretion. There may be a consid- 
erable concentration of grades within ten miles on either 
side of the summit by approaching it directly; or the 
road may be located at the bases of the parallel ranges 
of hills, on lighter and more nearly uniform grades. 

By reference to the sectional map {Joeing p. 69), 
which presents a profile of the line that the proposed 
road will follow, it will be seen that the disposition of 
grades is favorable to the general comnse of travel and 
trafiic, the heaviest grades Ipng on the side of the Pa- 
cific, and the lightest on the side of the Atlantic, from 
which direction, it may be calculated, three fourths of 
the freight, and tAv^o thirds of the passengers going be- 
tween the seas, will pass. This is a consideration of no 
little importance in calculating the economic working 
of the proposed road. 

X. LABOR, MATERIALS, AND CLIMATE. 

Nearly all the materials necessary for the construc- 
tion of the road exist on the line. There are inex- 
haustil)lc quantities of the finest white and blue marble 
and sandstone, as also of the best pine, oak, and other 
varieties of useful timber. The country, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a narrow belt on the northern coast- 
is cool and salubrious, and proper for the emplopnent 
of extra-tropicallabor. In this latter respect (that of 
labor), the proposed line is remarkably favored, for it 
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i^* probable the amount that may bo required for the 
northern division may be obtained from the mahogan}* 
i'uttinjjs on the coast. Tliere is probably no ei|ual 
nunilKT of men under the tro|>ies so inure<I to hard hi- 
•)or and exposure, or so well instructed in pnrisely the 
kind of work which will be rc^juired, as the mahoj^ny- 
cuttcrs. They are, furthermore, thoroughly disciplined, 
and accustom(?<l to that unity of action so necessary to 
the jin)sc*<Hition of an enterprise like this. Tht*y are 
unsur|nD*sed axemen, anil expert in the clearing and 
^Trailing of roads and c()n>truction of bri<lges. 

Tlie truck -roads \\\ the mahogany cutting of the 
Messrs. FoUin, on the I'lua, are often several mih»s in 
length, thirty feet in width, carefully levehMl, grubln^d, 
and bridgcMl for the pa^-^-age of loade<l trucks drawn by 
six yoke of oxen. These roads are construi'tinl by Ua^k- 
trork^ at the average vwW. of alniut fifty yanls per man 
|MT <Iay: or say fifty dollars per mile. The pay of 
these men is fifteen dollars [mt month* and nitions; 
the latter consisting of a certain amount of flour and 
a fixc^l numlK-r of poutnls of pork j>er wtH»k. Plantain^ 
which grow in tin* great<'>r ph-nty on thi? coast, are sub- 
stituted, to a considerable extent, for flour. The huts 
which the men occupy an* construi*t<Ml on the sjmt, and 
are made of poles or nines, coyereil with j>alm-leave«, 
and Holdom n^piin' mon* than half a day in building. 
.V hammock swung from one corner to the oth<T, a 
<-ouph? of stones to suppi>i*t tlie cooking utensils, and 
the habitation of the workman is complete. He has 
few artificial wants and no winter to provide against 
or to interrupt his labors. All he rotpiires is a cover- 
ing to protirt him from the sun and the rain. 

* Onr h-klf of thui ic now pawl in i^immU at hiifh rmtr* Ifthr wafM wrrt paid 
«tkull3r in r^ali. tbry wouki rulr ronanirMltU luwcr- mj •! thirtcm <SoU*r* 

u 
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There is no doubt that the labor requisite to carry 
the road from the coast to the plains of the interior 
can all be obtained from this source. In the interior, 
and on the Pacific section, northern laborers can work 
with equal facility and less danger from the necessary 
exposure than in the United States. The greater part 
of the population of Central America exists on the Pa- 
cific coast, and on that division, therefore, a large sup- 
ply of labor could be relied upon from the States of 
San Salvador and Nicaragua, and from Honduras it- 
self. Upon this point I am supported by the opinion 
of Lieutenant Jelfers, who says that on this portion of 
the line " native labor can be obtained from this (Hon- 
duras) and the adjoining states in sufficient quantity ; 
and, at the rate of wages (twenty-five cents per day), it 
would be very useful. Tliere can, however, be no dif- 
ficulty in introducing foreign labor, and its employment 
will be more satisfactory." 

After passing the i)lain of Sula, the country is very 
open, with fretiuent savannas. The })inc and oak for- 
ests are seldom so dense as to })revent the explorer 
from riding freely in all direetions. The location of 
the road, therefore, for two tliirds of its length, will be 
eomparatively easy ; and for this distance, also, the cost 
of clearing and grubbing will l)e dinunishecL 

Respecting the climate, I can oidy repeat what 1 
have already written on the sulyect from the country 
itself ''I do not believe tliere is a more healthful, 
and there certainly is no more agreeal^le climate in the 
world than that of Honduras in general. In this re- 
spect, the country sur})asses the best parts of Italy. 
The Pacific coast is superior to that of the Atlantic in 
respect of healtli, and settlers might estaldisli them- 
selves around the Bay of Fonseca with no more risk 
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than would iittond any change of clinmto. Among toni- 
|M»rat<% rleanly people, all other circumstances being 
equal, I have no <louht the avrnigi^ of life would be ten 
yejirs longer on that coast and in the interior of the 
eountrv than in New York. In the first phwe, jml- 
inonary eomplaints, and that large and fatal elass of 
dis4»as<w n»sulting from eolds and sudden changes of 
temperature, are here nearly or quite unknown. In- 
termittent fevers are less eommon than in our Western 
States, and vieM more readily to the u»^ual medieines. 
'Hiey am*, after all, pretty mueh eonfun**! to persons of 
irn-gidar habits who disn»gard the [in-eautions mres- 
sarv to health in anv <*rnnate. 1 liave, for two vears, 
un«h.Tgnni» alnu)st every kin<l of exposure and fatigue 
hen*. Vet I have enjoye<l uninterrupti?<I good health — 
far iMtter than I eould have hoped to have enjoyi^d at 
liome under similar eireumstances.** 

The temperature on tlu* line of the road is, of eourse, 
highe>t at its extremities. Hut the high temperaturi' 
c»f the eoast does not hold far inland. The modifying 
intluenee f>f the neighl>oring mountains is felt even Ix*- 
fore tlie iiureascMl altitu<le In^gins to have its natural 
et!<[»et. Till* temperature <»f Comjiiyagua may Ih» taken 
iiH ap|»roximately that of tin* entire line U'tween the 
town of San IVdro Sula on the north, ami that ofOo- 
as4-oran on t\w south; that is to say, of alnuit three 
fourth-* of the entire line. 

During the months of April, May, and June, which 
an* the hott4*st of the y<*ar, the mean teinpt»nitun\ from 
•*ix o\hM-k in the morning until the same hour in the 
evening, was 7*> ' T. The highest or maximum point 
touehe<i by th** thermometer during these* months was 
HH' ; the lowest, or minimum, G8''; an extreme range 
of 20^ 
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The data bearing upon the temperature of the coun- 
try in general, but more particularly that of the north- 
ern and least salubrious portion, have been presented 
elsewhere. (See antCj p. 32.) 

XI. RESOURCES ON THE LINE OF ROAD. 

Apart from the rich agricultural resources of the 
country through which the proposed road will pass, 
embracing every variety of tropical staple — coffee, 
cochineal, cotton, cocoa, sugar, rice, tobacco, indigo, 
maize, etc., there are other vast and undeveloped 
sources of wealth. The valley of the Ulua abounds 
in valuable and precious woods, and the hills and 
mountains of the interior contain numberless mines of 
the precious metals. There is hardly a stream on the 
Atlantic slope of the Cordilleras which does not carrj- 
gold in greater or less quantity. Recent examinations 
have shown that the sands of particular streams full}' 
equal the placers of California in the extent and value 
of their yield. The silver mines of the interior, how- 
ever, are unsurj^assed iu the amount and richness of 
their ores ; and there is reason to believe, with the in- 
telligence, enterprise industry, and capital wliich will 
inevitably floAv into the country with the prosecution 
of the railway, that Honduras will become, in propor- 
tion to its territorial extent, the largest silver-produc- 
ing country in the Avorld. # 

In the enumeration of the products of the state hith- 
erto neglected, I may mention sarsaparilla, gum copal 
India-rubber, gum arable, fustic, dragon's-blood, vanil- 
la, Brazil wood, liquid amber, Peruvian bark, (quinine, 
etc., etc. Cattle are numerous in the state, and con- 
stitute a considerable part of the Avealth of the inhab- 
itants. Hides, therefore, which hardly pa}' to be car- 
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ried to the coast on mules, will become an important 
iirticle of export when new and cheap means of trans- 
portation are established. 

Altogetlier, the establishment of regular communi- 
tiition with IIon<luras, and betw^e^n its j)orts and the 
int<Tior, will open to the world a rich and virgin field 
for the industrious and enterprising, create new mar- 
kets for our manufactures, aftbrd additional supplies 
for our us(% and give a corresponding impulse to com- 
merce and trade. 

XII INTKRIOR NAVICJATION. 

Tlie capacities of the rivers of Honduras, coincid- 
ing in their course with the line of the proposed road» 
for j)ur|M>ses of access<»rv and general navigation, have 
lK.H»n incidentally alludinl to in the fon»goiiig para> 
gniphs. As will Iw s(»c»n by the sketch map of the line 
of th<: road accompanying these notes, the large river 
I'luii and the smaller Rio Goascoran run parallel to 
file jirojtrtiHl roa<L Tlie first nmy now be navigated 
by st4-amers for a <listanc*e of upward of sixty miles Irom 
ith mouth, ati<l to a point within ninety-five miles of 
the Hay of Fons<»<»a. The latter, with some improve- 
ments nuiy l>e nnule to serve a usi*ful puq>ose in the 
rafting of timl>er and the transj)ortati(m of materiahi 
of construction. 

In respect to thi- Kio Tlua, Lieutenant .letters oIk 
M.T\*es : 

"Thr mouth of t\\v Kiver I'lua is obstructed by a 
liar, having at this time but nine fitt of watiT upon it ; 
it may Ihj said to Ih^ impassable for sailing vessels, as 
the out<«4.'t is so strong that a fn*sh breeze is re<|uirod 
to enable them to stem the cum^nt, ami with a fresh 
breeze the sea is very heavy. Sti*amers drawing seven 
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feet may enter at all times, and, from June to Janu- 
ary, ascend as far as the junction of the Humuya. 

"At any time between March and December, ships 
may, and do, anchor oflFthe mouth of the Ulua, loading 
mahogany. There is, however, a cove about one mile 
to the westward, where a landing may be better effected, 
and at all times except during the continuance of the 
northers. From this landing to the river the distance 
is but about two hundred and fifty j^ards, and a light- 
draught steamer can, from this point, always ascend to 
the mouth of the Humuya, or, by the Rio Blanco, to a 
point near Yojoa. 

"The Ulua can be used as accessory, and in the 
construction of the road may be of essential service ; 
it can be navigated by a light-draught steamer at all sea- 
sons as far as the junction of the rivers, and the Hu- 
muya, for several months, as far as the mouth of the 
Sulaco, but beyond that point the river can not be 
made of service except in rafting down timber. The 
numerous ra})icls, sudden rise and temporary duration 
of the floods, and the character of the bottom, com- 
posed entirely of sharp rocks, forbid all hopes of im- 
provement in the upper part of the river. *" 

The Venta or Santiago River, Avhich is the largest 
tributary of the Ulua, and which reaches into the rich 
departments of Santa Barbara and Gracias, can be 
navigated to some extent, as it is also possible the 
Chamelicon may be, at certain stages of the water. 
At any rate, the valleys of these streams offer advan- 
tageous means of communication Avith the departments 
above named, by improved cart or plank roads, for the 
construction of which all requisite materials are abund- 
ant on the spot. 

Lieutenant Jefters says of the Rio Goascoran : 
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"Till' Onusconifi may 1k» inadf avuilahlo a« u inoann 
of tnins|MH-t ill tlu» wiiit'T, <m\ rath(T, rainy st»a»*oij, ami 
with MiiiH* iiiiprovt'iiiciit.s at all seasons. Tli«' iiiciiitli 
<»f tliis rstrcam is oIiMructcd \\\ a sand-liar, Imt may ln» 
< iitorfd un thf ti<I«' at a (juaiirr fl<iod: this liar may Im- 
ivmovr<l liy <InMl;rin;j^. Al»ov<* tlu'si* an? olistrurti<ins, 
iiiiiM-d l)V natural dams ol' lar^f lM»uldi*rs: hv n*muv- 
in;r tln'M- lioulders from tlu» n-ntrr of the riviT, we can 
rn*ate a series <if jionds and sluiees, formin;; a slaek- 
water navi;ration as far as Caridad, jirolmhiy to San 
•Juan. For the puriios** of raftin;;: timlM*r from alKjvo, 
should it he n.'ijuinMl, and tran^portin;^ materials in 
Iniats the river will Im- very s<rvi<-eahle.*' 

NoTwith>tandin;r tin* faeilities whiih the Tlua and 
other rivi-rs n my offer for navigation, it \y^ not the pur- 
jio.ne of the i'oiii|iany to use them except as aeees«iorii*s 
in the eon>truetion <if the road, in whieh n-spirt they 
will lie of jrreat value. Freipieiit tninshi|iments are 
inadmi^sihh* in any route of inter-oceanio communicu- 
tion looking to permanent^. 

.\m MMMAIIV <»r THK CHAHTrU 

A eharter for the <*on>tru4*tion i»f the projiosi^l road 
was signed hy Senors J)oii l^enn Alvarado and Don 
Jiisto S. Kodas as (*<»mmi^^ion(*rs of Honduras, and 
Mr. E. (f. Sf|uier as eonimissioner t)f the ** Honduras 
Inter-4H*eanii* Railway Company," <in tin* 2.*idof June. 
!><;>:',, whieh was suhM'<juently ratifieil hy the I^'gisln- 
ture of Honduras^ and prmdaimed hy the pi-e>ident ol 
that rejiuhlie, April 2Hth, IS.M. It in |ar nion- lilienil 
in its jirovisions than any ehart«-r ever eoneedetl fur 
any similar purpose, amh ni«»re«»ver. places tin* relations 
U'tween the minpanv and the stat«- on a hasis so plain 
and simjde, und withal, so mutuall\ advantagetMis, a- 
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almost to preclude the possibility of difficulty or mis- 
understanding arising between them. The following 
is a rapid summary of its provisions : 

Section I. concedes to the company the exclusive right for an 
inter-oceanic communication, by water or railway, through the 
territories of Honduras, and gives to the company all the lands 
and natural materials necessary for the purpose. Eight years 
from the date of the ratification of the contract are conceded for 
the completion of the work, with privilege of extension in case 
of interruption from natural or unforeseen causes. The char- 
ter is for seventy years from the completion of the work pro- 
posed, at the end of which time the state may purchase the 
road at a fidr valuation, or extend the charter, in its discre- 
tion. 

Section II. provides that the company shall have free passage 
over all lands, public or private, and concedes to the company a 
space of two hundred yards on each side of the Une of the road ; 
free use of all timber, stone, or other natural materials ; free use 
of all the rivers and harbors of the state ; and free introduction 
of all machines, instruments, provisions, and other materials for 
the construction and use of the road. Native laborers employed 
on tlie road are exempt from civil or military service. The 
company lias the right to constitute itself a stock company, etc, 
and all of its rights, interests, and property are permanently ex- 
empt from taxation and charge on the part of the state. 

Sectfoii III. provides that the company shall pay to the state 
the sum of one dollar for each through passenger over ten years 
of age. The company will receive the labor of convicts from 
the state on equitable terms, and agrees to fix the rates for in- 
terior transit and trade on the lowest terms consistent with its 
interests. 

Section IV. provides that the citizens of the United States, 
and of all nations at peace with Honduras, shall pass over the 
route free of all taxes and charges, and without the requisition 
of passports. .All goods and merchandise, in tra?isitu, shall 
also pass free of charges on the part of the state, with the ex- 
ception of a nominjd sum for registry, to be paid by the com- 
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(»any. lUiggagc of pa^nengcra to pass without examination or 
cluirgc of any kind. 

Strtion V. niakcH a gift to the company of four thousand ca- 
)»all(*riiu< of hind, which, an the cahalleria \a fixed by law at one 
hundnd and nixty acres, equalH nix hundred and forty thousand 
acrr?s ^>r one thousand H<|uare miles. The company lias also 
the rxcluflive ri^ht to purchane and locate, on the line of the road 
or clH4when', an additional five thousand cabaUcrias (ei^-lit hund* 
re<l tliousand acn's), at twelve and a half cents the acre, {mya- 
hie in thr sttM-k of the com|)any nt pur. All jM-rsons settling on 
the lands of the coni|>any an; entitled to all the rights and priv- 
ilegi's of nativ(^lM)ni citizens of the state, and an.» exempt for ten 
years tn»ni all kinds of taxes, and all civil or militar}' service, 
exc»<'|it with their own consent. 

Sti'tlnH VI. stipulates that the |)orts at the extn'mities of the 
road shall Ik?^'/*** jior(j<. A cununission of five jhtsous, two 
named hy the ccmipany and two by the state, who sliall jointly 
elcHt a fit'th, to constitute a "Tribunal of Keterence," to frame 
all the n<*cessar)' rules an<l n»gulations for carrying out the char- 
ter in its h'tter and s])irit, and to de<*ide finally and without ap- 
|ieal all disjmtes whicii may arise lx?twcen tin* state and crmipa- 
ny. The gi^vcnnnent of llondunis to ojhmi neg«»tiations with 
the leading maritinie natiinis for the guantntt^* v( the ]H*r|K*tual 
neutrality of the proiM)S4*d n»ute, in accordanct» with the Conven* 
tion of Washington, July .**, Ih^^C^.* The com|»;iny to liave tlie 

• Extract frtfTH a Cwnr^nttim hfttr^m thr I'nitrd Stuff s ai7 fimtt Britain, ttgned 
April 19. |s:,<», rafthf.t an.i prffluitnfl Jul^ Tk \<i4). 
Ain> Lr \'III Thi* t;o«i-niiiirtit« ctf the I iiitr«l St.iti* .umI i'ttrsl Untain having 
»>ot only »lr»iml. in rnlrriii;; inl.» thu ron%«titi.»n. !.» Arr<>nt|*liBh a |»AflM-ular ol>j««t« 
Sol *I«K> to r^taMmh A ijrnrr.tl |.niiri|»lf. iUvy ItrrrUy a:;frr ta ritrtiil thru protrc- 
iM>n \*\ tr«'atr stipulation t4i any tKlirr |>r M-tirAMt* rtuninunit'^Uitui*. whrthrr by rm- 
n«J Of railvkay. .vrf»«ii ihr i»t)tniu« ^hirh ronnr<-t* N«»rth ^ith S*Hilh Anirnra. mm! 
r«pmall\ to thr intrr-orranir roniinunu'jtion*. AhitiiM tJir •-unr |ir«»ifr to l»r prar- 
tK-ablr. vktiHhrr by cinal «»r r*ii%*jiy. «khi4-h «rr n»m |iru|M»MNl tt> lir ratal4i»hr«l by 
tht may of thr Trhuanlr|irr of l*inainA In i;rantin^. hfi^r^rr, ihrir prUrctioa 
to an} auch ranaU or nilwa\« a* arr by thi« artirlr •|M*<*ifir«l. it i» alwaya un 
•loaci bv thr I iiitr*! Statra aiul < in ^ Untiain ih^t thr (kirlira r«in«tn»rtinK or t 
ing thr •.tnir ahall ini|»«Nir no t»thrr rh.iri;r« or roiHlition« of iraflTir ihrrrupun I 
tbr af«»rr»4ii| fr«ivrmiiirnta •hall .n«|»n»^r of a« ju«t ami rijuitaMr . aiKllhat thr wkl 
raaaU or riilwtya. I*ring o|»rn to thr ntitm* of thr CnitrJ Siatr* and Cifrat Bril* 
Mm oQ r«|«tal irrma, ahalj alao be ufirn uti likr Umw to the citiMiM and w9bft€U •# 
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right to construct magnetic telegraphs. The government gives 
a bounty of fifty acres of land to each unmarried, and of seven- 
ty-five acres to each married laborer, who shall come to Hondu- 
ras to work on the road, and who shall declare his intention to 
become a citizen. 

In addition to this, the railway company, under the 
supplementary title of ^^ Honduras Steam-ship and 
Navigation Company^'''' enjoys the privilege of *' in- 
gress, egress, and passage to, from, and through the 
harbors, rivers, and waters of the state, free of all du- 
ties and charges of every kmd.^^ 

XIV. COMPARISON OF THE ISTHMUS ROUTES IN RESPECT OF 
DISTANCE. 

Time, not distance^ is the true measure of the rela- 
tions between places. 

The saving of time, of course, depends more or less 
on the distance to be traversed, and hence a shorten- 
ing of distance must always be an important element 
in calculating tlie advantages of tlie respective routes 
Avhich liave l)een proposed between the Atlantic States 
and California. But tliis is onlv one element. Good 
ports, Avlicre vessels may embark and disembark tlieir 
freight and passengers with rapidity, at proper wliarves, 
instead of tliroiigh tlie means of small boats and light- 
ers, is anotlier important element to be considered, not 
only in respect of economy of time, but in resj)ect also 
of convenience, cost, and secnrity. Another element 
is the possession of easily accessible ports, and a gen- 
eral sailing course free from opposing periodical Avinds, 
and otlier similar detainiii"; and obstructing causes. 
.\nd still another element, and one of primary import- 

cvory other state which is willing to grant thereto such protection as the UniteJ 
J^tatcs and Great Britain engage to allord. 
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aiiiM*, is the avoidaiKO of hanissing (k'lays resulting fi-oiii 
tnHjiuiit translii|>iiH*i)ts. Thes<» not only consiune time, 
but arc fruitful in annovancv, a sourfo of constant drcml 
to the traveler, and 1 rej)eat, wholly ''inadniissihle in 
any route of inter-oceanic communication looking to 
permanence.*^ 

The |»ro|>osi*(l route ria Honduras may therefore 
<'hiim, in res|MH*t not oidy of distan<'e, but in fr(»edom 
from (h'tentions and delays resultinfx from bad ports, 
adver>e wimls, an<l fre<juent chan<rcs, a clear and em- 
phatic superiority over all routes which have bi»i!n pro- 
positi across the Central American Isthmus. In n- 
>p<Ht of sailin«r distances, the following letter from 
Lieutenant Mai ky mu-^t l>e rtveived as conclusive: 

**N*Tio^ti. ()R«>.iv«roiY, Wamhtn^on. June 26. |HZ>4 

*'K. (i. St^riKK, Ksi^ : 
" Sir, — In nply to your note nN|ue.''ting to know the siiiling 
distance from New York to San Francisco, via the variouH ij*tli- 
inus routes : 

'• You an^ aware tliat those distances can not be accumtely 
fitattMl, unless from more accurate charts than wi» now have. I 
iiup{N».44> you do not want the distances stated exe«*j»t tVum jiort 
to j>«»rt, exclusive of the distance* to b«* nui atVr the vess4'l cross- 
es thr bar or enters the luurl»or. I th«'n-ton» st'nd you the short- 
est stramin^ distance fn»m |K»rt to jM>rt in round nundnTs. 
Fn»iii Nf\k York ti> San Fraii«'iM.'u, ri*i Panatiu, 5;JU<» miles. 

*• *• Nirarajjua, 47U<) - 

•• " ** ** *• lltimliiniii, i^JiW - 

Vrra ('nil ami T«-lmaiit«'|Mr. Vi^Hi ^ 

•* No allowance in made in th<* aU»v«' tor the distance across 
the continent. Kesjjcetfully yours, 

- M. F. M.U RY." 

Tlie distaiuH» acn>ss tlu» continent at Panama is fifty- 
four statut<' milcN at Niearapia onehundnnl an<leiglity- 
f<»ur. at IliUiduriLs one hundri*d and .si.\tv, ut Tehuiui- 
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tepee one hundred and eighty-six. Accordingly, the 
total distances are, from New York to San Francis- 
co, via Panama, five thousand two himdred and fifty- 
four miles ; Nicaragua, four thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-four miles ; Honduras, four thousand three 
hundred and sixty miles ; Tehuantepec, four thousand 
three hundred and eighty-six miles. 

But it is also to be considered that the shortest steam- 
ing course is not always a practicable one. Thus, aft^er 
passing the Capes of Florida, steamers can not safely 
steer direct for Vera Cruz. They must keep well to 
the northward, to avoid the dangerous reefe, shoals, 
and low islands which embarrass the great Campeachy- 
Bank to the north of Yucatan. This detour augments 
the sailing distance between New York and Tehuante- 
pec several hundred miles, and thus increases the rela- 
tive superiority, in respect of distance, of the proposed 
Honduras route. 

XV. COMPARISON OF ROUTES IN RESPECT OF PORTS.^ 

In order to institute a fair and impartial comparison 
between the various inter-oceanic routes proposed or in 
actual oj)eration, Ave must first inquire what are the 
pui'poses of each. Taking them in their order, Te- 
luiantepec, Honduras, and Panama arc claimed to be 
proj)er and feasible points for railways; Nicaragua and 
Atrato for canal communications. We here leave out 

* " It is necessary to remark farther, that, irrespective of climate and political 
considerations, there is one chief requisite, one main point to be insisted on, in con- 
nection with any route or line intended to be available for general utility, without 
which permanent success will be impossible. This indispensable adjunct is a good 
port. Without such a place of resort at each end of any canal or railway, easy of 
access, and sheltered at all times, shipping could not effect objects securely, and in 
definite times. Delay, expense, and risk must be the consequence of using a route 
unprovided with adequate harborage." — Capt. Fitzroy, R. N., Journal Royal Ge- 
ographical Soc.y\o\. XX., p. 165. 
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tlie Chiriqui and Darieu lines as cxplcnlcd and imprac- 
ticable. Nicaragua is simply im[)racticable for a rail- 
way; that is to say, for a continuous roatl leading from 
one ocean to the other. A road built up the valley of 
the San Juan River would re<|uire to Ix; constructed 
through an unbroken wilderness, and, moreover, to be 
one hundred and ninete<»n miles in length. And even 
tlicn a change to l>oats would l>ei*ome re<juisite to pass 
the lake (wliich can not l>e turned), with a resumption 
of land travel on the other side. The giK>graphical po- 
sition of the Atrato line, to say nothing of its proxim- 
ity to the railway at Panama, n*nders a niilway there 
unnt*cessary and valueless. Tlie question of ports, then, 
as regards Atrato and Nicanigujv, is of no consc»<jUfncc. 
It may nevertheless b(» observed tliat l>oth are exceed- 
ingly def<»ctive in this respect, ^flie present line of 
transit at Nicaragua has absolutely n<> port on the IV 
rifie; and an adtM|uate teniiinus on that s^^a can not be 
found short of the port of Il4*alejo, a distane<» of u|>- 
ward of thnK» hundn^l miles from San Juan de Nioir- 
agiia. Tlie Atrato route lalK)rs under the same disad- 
vantage on the l*aeitie, Cupica lK»ing small and exposed 
to the sr»uthw(*st ; while on the Atlantic, the Atrato 
lliver has a bad bar, with only five feet of water. 

Nor is it ni^ressary, in this <*oiin(H*tioiu to give much 
consi<lenition to Panama. Its Atlantic terminus is not 
less than s<'Ven degn-<»s of hititude to the southwanl of 
the corresponding tenninus of the Ilontbinis line, while 
its Psu'ific tenninus is not le^s than four days' Hailing 
distan(*e Indow tlie latitude of the com'spon<ling term- 
inus of the Hondunis line. Supposing all othtT cir- 
€*um.stances to Ik* e<|ual, the saving in distaiu*e of the 
Honduras 4»ver the Panama line excludes the latter 
from any claim to a compari.Hoii. 13ut Panama has 
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bad ports on both sides ; bad in respect to climate, and, 
if not absolutely unsafe on the Atlantic, certainly in- 
adequate ; while on the Pacific, the Bay of Panama, 
where vessels are compelled to lie several miles fi-om 
the shore, can hardly be called a port. The time lost 
in eflfecting embarkation and disembarkation there, by 
means of small boats, to say nothing of the expense, 
annoyance, and danger, must always be a serious draw- 
back. 

It follows, then, that the routes which, in respect of 
latitude and consequent saving of distance, can bear a 
comparison with each other, are those of Honduras and 
Tehuantepec. In this respect, these are the only ones 
which meet the obvious requirements of commerce and 
travel. And here the general reader must bear in 
mind, that above lat. 14° N., the continent does not 
run north and south, but nearly east and west. The 
proposed northern terminus at Tehuantepec is in lat. 
18° 8^ N. ; that of Honduras in lat. 15^ 49' N. ; the 
southern termini in lat. 1G° 12' and 13° 21' K respect- 
ively. The absolute ditlercnce in latitude is therefore 
but 2° 19"; and although Tehuantepec is in long. 94° 
30' AV., and Honduras in long. 87° 57' W., it is im- 
material, in the voyage from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, for instance, Avhetlier the icesting is made in the 
Gulf of Mexico or the Pacific, except, perhaps, that 
the Pacific is a smoother sea than the Gulf, and that it 
could be made in the first quicker and more easily than 
in the second. 

It would appear, then, that Tehuantepec has an alv 
solute advantage over Honduras of 2' 19' of latitude, 
e(]ual to 4^ 38', or two hundred and seventy nautical 
miles in the whole voyage, as between New York and 
San Francisco. But this apjKfroit advantage is lost 
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ill conscNjurnrc of rcrtiiiii diffirultics in the navipitioii 
of tlir (lulfof Moxiro, and of eiTtaiii rctjuirc^meiits in 
th<? only chai-tcr tor a niihvay at Tfhuantepor whicli 
may Ik* n^^nlcd as havin;; any vitality lor the pres- 
ent, viz., that of 'Ma Conipana Mista.*" This charter 
|»n)vi<hs that the steamers nnmin^ in conmvtion with 
thf |»ro|»osi*<l Tchnantepee, road must sail to Veni Cruz, 
and that th«»rr all passen;rers and fn^ijrht must be tnm- 
shippiMl in Mexican bottoms l)c*fore ^JToing to the Isth- 
mus.* 

Vrni Cruz is estahlishod as tin* oidy port of <»ntry on 
the* (Julf. Apart from all the detention whieh thin 
transhipment involv«'< — tin* fatality of the elimate of 
\%Ta(Vu/., and tin- in.Mrurity of its harl)or,t all >team- 
<»rs fn>m the Atlantic states must ;nve the* ;rnat hauik 
of Camp<»aehy, with its thousand n»<^fs and low islands, 
a widr iM'rth, by keeping far to the northward. They 
<*an not, as 1 have aln^ady said, safely st<M'r in a ri^rht 
line from the Strait** of Florida for Vera Cruz, but 
mu^t mak<» a eireuit to avoid the Alaeranes and other 
<lan;r«*rous im]>e<linient< to navipition to the north of 
Vu<-atan, upon whii-h the British W<st India Steam- 
ship Company lost a nundnr of their In'^t vessels until 
strut orders wen; ;riven to have them k<rp well to the 
northwanl of the Campeaehy bank. 

Caleulatin;: the dellet-tion from this cause, an<l the 
increase of distance* inv(dved in ;:oin;; to Veni Cruz, 
not only i^^the appaniit advantajr«* in favor of Tehuan- 
t4'p<*c over Honduras lo^t, but the a^r^ri'^ate distance 

• •' AiT III Thi» ram|wnT i« oWigft! lo r«tahli«h a liiw of «trafn<*r«. nifTirirtil 
for ihr •er>u-«* of the n»utr of nnnniutiirAlinn. uikIit ihr Mriiran (Ug, in acronl- 
MMv ^ith tlir Uwii (if (hf rt>uiitnr. to run betwrrn Vrra (*nii and thr |>oiiil in Um 
Rio C%iatyjtri>alriMi f*hrrr lh«' r.iiln»:vl •hill n»mmrnrr *' 

t ** Vrrt 4*rui (1iM*s n«H ryen iirwenr thr nainr of u^datftJ ; it i« a (tuan 
•acboragr an*ong fthallowt "' — \{\ unoitn. .Vrir N^tn. %o| i , p 3 
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is SO much increased as to give an absolute advantage 
to Honduras of more than two hundred miles. 

I now come to the question of ports, upon which 
Captain Fitzroy, in the quotation at the head of this 
section, has laid a stress which all who have investi- 
gated the subject are aware is not too emphatic. To 
avoid any imputation of unfairness in this matter, 
which is necessarily one of testimony, I shall content 
myself with quoting from authorities not open to sus- 
picion, whose impartiality can not be called in ques- 
tion, and who establish the fact that Tehuantepec has 
no ports worthy of the name on either sea. In respect 
to the Pacific terminus : 

"The port of Tehuantepec is not more favored by nature 
[than the coast of Nicaragua]. It gives its name to the hurri- 
canes wliich blow from the N.W., and which prevent vessels 
from landing at the small ports of Sabinas and Veniom" [An- 
glice, " the windy"].* 

Referring to Tehuantepec^ M. Michel Chevalier ob- 
serves, in liis AV'ork on Inter-oceanic Communiciitions. 
that 

" It would be ncccssaiy to remedy, if possible, the rcant of 
a m ode raid y convenient 2^0 rt on the Pacific. Tehuantepec 
scarcely deserves the name of roadstead. The sea recedes day 
by day from its shores ; the anchorage yearly becomes worse ; 
the sand deposited by the Cliimalapa increases the height and 
extent of the bars of sand at the entrance of the first lake, in the 
second, and thence into the sea, and already is Tehuantepec ac- 
cessible to sniidl vessels only.'' 

In fact, the plan of employing Avhat is called the 
port of Tehuantepec Avas formally abandoned by the 
engineers of the Tehuantepec siu'vey. They propose 
to create an artificial port at Ventosa by the constnic- 
tion of a *^ breakwater two thousand (ii^ii long.'' The 

* Humboldt, *• New Spain," vol. i., p. 20. 
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difficulty, not to say iinpossibility, of constructing arti- 
ficial harbors to meet any important purpose, is too ob- 
vious and well understood to nnjuire remark. 

In one wonl, Tehuantepec has absolutely no port on 
the Pjuific. It is even less favon»d on the Atlantic: 
nor is it claimed that there is here the remotest resem- 
hlance of what is understood by a port. 

Tliis <U*fi<'iency is proposcnl to Ik* HU])plie<l by enter- 
ing the Coatzacoalcos Kiver, which is without shelter 
at its mouth, and which flows directly into the open 
sea. It has, mon*over, a bar, which in Imd weather 
would b<? impassable for vessels of a hundred tons. 
*\U h'njh tmtrr^ ou the fnll (iml vhauije^ the depth of 
fPfitrr on the ttrir is nhotit thirteen feet^ nndfftUs as lotr 
//J* elevru jWt,^ is the confession of those who Imve iden- 
tified tluniselves with the Tehuanteptr project.* Upon 
this point the authority of (Jeneral Orln'goso, who wa8 
tir-t iniploye<l by S<-iior (laniy to examine the Isthmus 
of Thuaiitepcc, can not be accepte<l. He imported 
twnitv-oiir to tw« iitv-thne feet on the bar, while the 
iMijrinirrs of the Tehuantep<*c Company foun<l but from 
eh*ven to tbirti»<'n, and Commodore Perrv but twelve 
fift. Seimr Mon> seems to havi; In-en of the same 
M-hool. \lv. reportc»<l twenty-three fe<'t on the Imr at 
I^ica IJarra, at Tehuantepir, where the authority of 
the Tehuante|MT n*port foun<l but eight feet ! Never- 
thel<**ss, proeei^ling upon the errom-ous assumption that 
the Coatzacoaleus carries <i;rbt*<-ii i^wX at its bar in- 
stead often to thirti^ii. Captain Liot, Superintendent 
of th«* Hritish West India steamers, obs<T\'e.H: 

*'The soundiiigrt givni in th»* pn'^M'^ling n'tnorks (even those 
iiioj*t fuvtinihlc to th«^ T«liuaiitr|»f'c project; an* evitlnitly insiif- 
iicicnt for larpr* ve^m*!-* with full ciirjTJW?* ; for, althniif^ tlu* prin* 
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cipal channel of the bar were always to maintain a depth of i 
een feet (as Senor Qrbegoso asserts it does, but afterward a 
that, * under extraordinary circumstances, perhaps it does 
how is a ship of six hundred tons burden, for instance (drs 
eighteen feet of water, at least), to pass it ? If there were 
swell on the bar, it would be perilous for vessels of even 1 

\ feet draught to attempt it. Thus, then, this projected ship 

would avail only for vessels of and under three hundred 

I burden, and, in the seasons of * norths,' great risk would a 

their approach to that part of the coast where there is in 

■ port nor shelter nearer than Vera Cruz (one hundred and 1 

ty miles upon a northwest bearing from the bar of the Cc 
coalcos); and, during 'norths,' the land thereabout is not 
a 'dead Ice shore,' but it forms a perfect ' cid de sac^^ o\ 
which saiUng vessels could not escape under canvas exce] 
risking the passage of the bar (which shifts), and that tliey y 
scarcely dare without a pilot ; during a liard north, more 
the surf on the coast is so heavy that pilots are unable to ^b 
vessels, whatever their danger and distress may be."* 

Evidence to this effect, but even more emphati 
liiii^z-iuiw, inin-lit be accumulated to an indetiiiite 
tent.f 

♦ " ("^onsidcrationfl upon the quocttion of communication between the Atlanl 
J'acilic Oceans, by W. 13. Liot," etc., p. 8. 

t Colonel Abkrt, chief of the topographical bureau of the United Slatei 
review of the transits published by Congress, ob8er\e8 : 

" The gulf-bar can not be considered as allbrding more than twelve feet of 
Upon the Pacific side there is no harbor. . . . Tehuantepec Day is repre; 
as shoal and much exposed, dangerous, and subject to frequent tempests.** 

Commodore Siiukrick, commanding the Pacific squadron, in a letter to th 
rctary of the NaN-y, dated October 7, 1847, says : 

•'There is, I understand, anchorage in the Bay of Tehuantepec, but al) ao 
igree with the letters of Mr. Forbes in describing it as exceedingly boirt 
« Captain Hall says the hardcHt gales be ever experienced were in that bay, ai 
Spanish c^ill it Ventosa." 

Again, Mr. J. H. Ai.exvnokr, in a communication on the subject to the c 
« 'ongresH committee : 

" What was said just now as to tlie defects of the harbor of San Juan del t 
connection with the Nicaragua route, applies also to the consideration of an 
which has attracted much attention — I mean that over the Isthmus of Tehi 
pec. . . In regard to the approaches on cither side, Nature has been U£ 

# 
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Ah hoH already been observed, it has been proposed 
to remedy the deficiency of a port on the Pacific by 
the construction of an artificial harbor. To this end, 
it is designed to carry out a breakwater two thousand 

and Ventosa Bay, on the Pacific. U, in iu very name (* the winily*). an apl eipte^ 
•ion of the character of the ruail«(ead ; while, on the Coatiacoalcoe eitle, there is 
DOlhing to protect the entrance of tlie river from the nortbrra of the Gulf of Mei- 
ioo.** — J. H. ALBiAXDsa, CoH/rrestumat Hefort^ Sn. Uft, 1H49, p 44 

Uetitenant-colonel (jkobub W. Hiohkb. of the Cnited States Topographical £•- 
gineer», in a letter to the Srrrrlary of Stale on the suhject of •• Inter-niarine Cooi- 
aonicatioBa,** aunw up hie account of Tehuantepec in the ibUowinf words: 

" Cine moet eerious ohjection to any coaunnnieation acruae this isthmus for grait 
cooiffleicial purposes is to be found in the want of safe and capacious harhors at 
either terminus At the mouth of the Coattacoalcos there i« Init twelve and a hall 
fret of water at low tide, and it is eiposed to the full Ibrce of the northers whkk 
piwail from November till April. / iUr« sern thirty shps sirmmidtd is s nmgU 
nmtktt la Ike month vf Marek. It mf j lie said that the liar may be removed. tmA 
an artificial harbor constructed at the mouth of the river. There is prubilily ao 
mors difficult problem in the system of engineering than the execution of soek 
works under the best of circumstances ; but I am iar from asserting that skill tmA 
mtmey may not accomplish them. The mouth of the Coatiacoalcoe is peculiariy 
ill adapte r ! to such improvements, which would scarcely be inferior in magnitud* 
!• the harbor of Cherbourg, and would assuredly rrquire the munifioeoce and re- 
•oarres of a liouis XIV lur their execution The bar, created by the action of a 
certain natural law, would, if removed, be immediately rr-formed by the same canw 
to which it owes its origin, unless that cause should be so modified as t«> diraet 
vlsewhere the deposition of earthy matter ; ami. in tlie present case, the qoestioa 
weald be (krtker compUcalei] by the silting up of the artificial harbor, if one ahoald 
be buih Supposing that such a hariwr should be constructed, it would still be lia- 
ble to the objection of the diAcuhy and danger of access, especially ft»r sail vrteele, 
in the season of the northef*. . . . The whole shore of Tehuantepec is ea^ 
jact to the visitation of terrific hnrricanea (wltich take their name from the iatli> 
mas), sweqiing with resistless fury along this inhospitable coast, wbeiv th«* Isoi- 
peM-tossed mariaer seeks in vain lor a harb«»r of refuge, even fiir the saullest daas 
^ sea-foing vessels. For this there seems to be no remedy ; the genius of aitt 
ran not control the sUirma. and nature is conatsntly interposing new physical dktt- 
rakies in Ike way of navigatiim '* 

Mr PrmtM, in kis work on the Practicability of an Inier-oreanic roaimaaicalMn 
(p 904), arrives at a prrciiely similar conclusion 

*' The prevailing weight of all eitant safhtirity shtiw« that the BMmtk of the RH- 
^CMlsarioalcos is not a sulfictenlly good |iort . that there is not a port at the moatk 
of the River Tehuantepec capable of recei«mg ahiiM ot cunsiderable tonaaga, cad 
tkat Ihrrs IS ao means of making the pr ese n t port bHter From all tkeaa 

raasklsialiiiui, in addition to the beibra-mentioned realms, it seems to be aa aaa» 
vaUable cooclasion tkat Ike p ro p ose d route is eajs/r. if not impfaolanble, Iar a 
skip aavigataoa tkal woald ba ade^aato to extensive cumavtae ** 
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feet long, to a depth of thirty-six feet. It is only nec- 
essary to look at the annual Congressional appropria^ 
tions for breakwaters on our own coast, apart firom 
their original cost, and to consider their comparative 
inadequacy, in order to estimate the practical value of 
this proposition. 

The oflSicial survey of the entrance of the Eio Co- 
atzacoalcos by Commodore Perry, published by the 
government, shows but twelve feet of water on the 
bar in a channel but one hundred and fifty feet wide 
Outside of the channel the water shoals to eleven, ten, 
and nine feet. 

The vessels which have been most largely employed 
in the California transit are the Ohio, Georgia, Illinois, 
etc, each having a capacity of upward of three thou- 
sand tons. The Falcon, one of the smallest of the 
ocean-going steamers, carries seven hundred and fifty 
tons, and draws fifteen feet of water, o?' three feet more 
than the total dejyth of water on the Coatzaeoalcos bar! 
Tehuantepcc, therefore, lacks the essential requisite of 
good ports : it has none Avorthy of the name, or capa- 
ble of meeting the ordinary conditions of an inter- 
oceanic transit, on either sea. It would be diflBcult, if 
not impossible^ to find in the Gulf of Mexico, or any 
where else on the whole Atlantic coast of America, a 
more dangerous point, or one less suited for a termi- 
nus of a route of communication across the continent 
than Tehuantepcc. The northers, sweeping down the 
great valley of the Mississippi, have here their greatest 
force and influence ; and, as observed by Captain Liot 
no steamer or other vessel of ordinary sea-draught 
could cross the Coatzaeoalcos bar during their preva- 
lence, wliich is for six months in the year, from Sep- 
tember to March. Ordinary waves are five or six feet 
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from txough to crest, aud with a moderate wind on 
j*liore, in conflict with the current of the river, the 8ca 
would break on the bar. Deducted from the total 
deptli, no sufficient depth of water remains to float a 
vessel of a size and draught projier to venture into 
the open sea. 

In respect to the climate of Tehuantepec, Seflor 
Moro mentions that he had fre<{uently seen the ther* 
mometer at Tehuantepec stand at 92^ Fahr. at seven 
o chn'k in tlie morning. Tlie vomito (}ellow fever), it 
is notorioujs prevails along the whole coast of Mexico 
from ViTJi Cniz to Campeachy. 

XVI. COMPARISON OF ROITKS IN RESPECT OF SAFETY 

In fixing upon a permanent route* of iiiti r-fH*eanic 
conununii'aticm in this age of si*ientific res«*arch and 
dis<-ov«Tv, we are calle<l up<m to taike into ronsidera- 
riori n(»t only the more obvious and palpable condi* 
tions nijuisit^* to the surcess of such an onterprisC| 
but the iiu*idental cin-umstances which nmv afll-ct it. 
Within a fi»w vears attt*iition has bei?n directed to 
wimls aii<l currents in their iiifluenc(*s on navigation 
and 4-oiiim<*n'e^ and their ain-ful inve?4tig]ition has al- 
ready 1<.-<1 to important n'sults, which an* practically 
(*X('mplifie<l in fiiabling vr.HM-ls to nuike their voyage* 
with incn-ajk'd rapidity aii<l safety. Tlie aggregate of 
*«aving in time^ pro|xTty, and lif(% mon* valuable tlum 
all i.H but inadi*«iuat«ly compn*lirnd<*fl by th(* public 

Now, in making tin- voyage to the Central Ameri- 
i-an Isthmuis ve-^M-ls are not only obligiil to travene 
mon* than ouf* thou-and mib-n of the waters of the 
Atlanti«\ the mo?*t turbulent of rN'«iins« but, in order to 
avoid the currents of thi: (hiH Stream, to pass to the 
windwanL or castwunL of CuIju. The outward, and 
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often the return track of the Panama and Nicaragua 
steamers is between Cuba and San Domingo, and <rf 
course to the eastward or outside of Jamaica. 

As a consequence, no sooner do they pass from the 
stormy Atlantic than they enter precisely that part of 
the Caribbean Sea most frequently swept by hurricanes. 
The two great centres of these terrible elemental visita- 
tions are the West Indies and the China Sea. Beyond 
these limits they are of comparatively rare occurrence. 

The accompanying chart, copied from the Standard 
Physical Atlas of Professor Johnston, shows the gen- 




eral course of the West India hurricanes, and the sub- 
joined tal)le exhibits the date, and, so far as known, 
the range of the principal hurricanes which have oc- 
curred in the West Indies during the past one hund- 
red and fifty years. From these it wll be seen that 
the West India hurricanes commence near the Leo- 
ward Islands, sweep toward tlie northwest, taking Ja- 
maica and Santo Domingo in their course, and after 
i-eaching the Gulf Stream, are deflected in the direction 
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of its current to the northeast They all, therefore, as 
well as the few which reach the Gulf of Mexico, croaB 
the track of the Panama and Nicaragua steamers and 

vessels. 

It will be observed that of the fifty hurricanes, the 
ranges of which are above given, but two crossed the 
route which it is proposed to be followed by the Hon* 
duras line, namely, by land to Florida, and thence by 
steamers to Puerto Caballos. 

Again : it is precisely in the line of all communica- 
tion with Nicaragua and Panama that we find the re^ 
gion of rotatory or Caribbean hurricanes, as laid down 
by Professor Johnston. These would be wholly avoid- 
ed by taking the direction of Honduras. 

Hence it appears that the proposed route of inter- 
oceanic communication by way of Honduras would be 
almost entirely free from the dangers resulting fi*om 
hurricanes. When we consider that not far from sev- 
ent}'-five thousand persons now pass annually, by way 
of the Isthmus, from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts 
of the continent, security from dangers of this kind be- 
comes an important consideration. The destruction of 
a mercliant vessel, at the worst, involves but the loss 
of ten or twelve lives and a few thousand dollars of 
property, and, however deplorable the catastrophe may 
be regarded, it sinks into insignificance when compared 
with the loss of a California packet, with its five or six 
hundred passengers and millions of treasure. An im- 
portant result, tlierefore, is gained if danger from this 
source be obviated or diminished, for any diminution 
of the contingencies of travel must be regarded as a 
public good. 

There is still another point in the chart of Professor 
Johnston which deserves notice in this connection. It 
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is the course of the ^^Nortcfi,** or dreaded north winds 
of the Gulf of Mexico, which have been so often pro- 
ductive of the greatCHt disasters to shipping. These 
winds sweep down the valley of the Mississippi, and 
across the Gulf of Mexico, into the bight of the gulf 
lying l)ctwec»n the peninsula of Yucatan and the lower 
states of Mexico. Thev blow with more or less con- 
stanc}', and often with terrible force, for six months of 
the year, from SeptembcT to March, on nearly a direct 
line from the mouth of the Mississippi to the Isthmus 
of Tehuan tepee. As they advance across the gulf their 
force is augmented, and the contraction of the land con- 
tributes to give them a power, at times, almost e<]ualing 
the hurriraiios of the Antillc*s. Tliis fact, in conjunct 
tion with the circumstance that Tehuante|)ec has abso> 
lutely no port at its northern or gulf tenninus, in which 
steamers or sailing vessels could find refuge, demon- 
strates its utter ina<li»quacy for the great pur|>ose of 
int4T-oceanic communication. The impossibility of 
any vessel entering the River Coatzacoalcos, which 
opens due north, over a bar on which the maximum of 
water never excewls fourteen feet, during the prevalence 
of the northers, wheiithe waves nin to half that depth, 
ami leave scarcely more than a fathom of water on the 
bar, is obvious to the dullest apprehension and the 
most prejudiced mind. 

XVn COST OP CtlNSTRrcnON \SD probable Rn'EXI'ES 

I am well aware of the difficulties in the way of ml- 
culating the cost of a great work like that projK>sed 
across the Isthmus of Honduras, not Ii*ss U-fore than 
after an accurate and minute survey has been made; 
and I am cH|ually well aware that^ in presenting any 
calculations of this kind^ the cost of the Panama Rail- 
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way will be adduced as a conclusive disproval of th«r 
accuracy, without a due consideration of the entirdy 
different natural amditions of the two isthmuses of 
Panama and Honduras, and with a neglect of other 
circumstances of scarcely less importance. 

The Panama Railway has a total length of forty-nine 
miles, and has cost, according to the report of the com- 
pany presented to the Legislature of New York in Jan- 
uary last (1855), in round numbers, $5,000,000. An 
additional sum of $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 will be re- 
quired for the construction of an artificial port in the 
Bay of Panama ; but this will be irrespective of the 
cost of the road proper, from which should be deducted 
the cost already incurred in creating the '^City of As- 
pinwair in Navy Bay, and which has certainly not 
been less than $500,000. 

The actual cost of the Panama Railway has there- 
fore been not far from $4,500,000, which, for forty- 
nine miles, gives an average cost, for building and 
equipment, of about $91,000 per mile. Assuming one 
hundred and sixty miles as the total length of the pro- 
posed road in Honduras, the same rate per mile would 
give a total cost of $14,560,000.- 

But I liave no hesitation in claiming, in view of the 
difFerent and more favorable conditions and circum- 
stances of the case, tliat tlie road tlirough Honduras 
will not cost luilf as much per mile as has been ex- 
pended at Panama. 

I. Tlie first twenty-three miles of the Panama Rail- 
way are tlirough what may be almost called a continu- 
ous swamp, which, under the tropics, and within the 
zone of constant rains, is equivalent to saying that it 
is through a section of country of the worst possible 
character for the construction of a railway. For this 
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clibtuncc, the greater part of the road had to be built 
upon piles and cril>work, and subsequently filled in 
with earth. And it is but just to say, that the diffi- 
culties encountered and overcome by the engineers of 
that road upon this section are such as have never 
lieen sunnounted elsewhere, in any country, since the 
intrcxluction of railways. Tliat section of road must 
stand as a marvel of engineering daring, skill, and per> 
severance. But its construction has only been effected 
at a startling cost both of money and of life. It is 
precisely ui)on this section that by far the largest amount 
of the capital of the Panama company has been ex- 
|>end(Hl. 

No swamps of any kind exist upon the line of the 
proposed road in Honduras, nor is it believed that one 
hundre<l yards of piling will be reijuisite throughout 
its extent. 

I I. According to the Report of the Panama Rail- 
way alK)ve quoted, **A cutting is encountered at the 
summit thirteen hundred feet in length and twenty- 
four tcH't in greatest depth, containing thirty thousand 
cubic yanls of excavation, which was supposed to be 
of an easy description, but which was found to lie en- 
tirely different from any other part of the isthmus* oc- 
cupying a large fon-e more than two months in over- 
eomiiig ol)sta<*les which were exi>e<*te<l to Ina <lisi>osed 
of in as many wwks.'^ 

No cuttings of this kind are m^cesftarj' ujion the line 
of the proi>os<»d nmd in Honduras. 

III. ^riie Isthmus of Panama, narrow, sparsely j>op. 
ulatcnl, and "without supplies either of food or mate- 
rials,'' n*n<lere<l it "necessary for the company to send 
almost ever}* thing from the Fniti'fl States, Even the 
timlKT for the cross-ties bad to lie obtained,** continues 
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the report, ^^from the United States, or firom distant 
parts of New Granada.*" 

By reference to a preceding paragraph (p. 256), it 
will be seen that every description of wood neoessai)' 
for constructions on the proposed road in Honduras 
is found on the spot, or nearly on the spot where it 
will be needed. Mahogany, lignum-vitsB, cedar, oak, 
and pine ar^ abundant, and the company of Americans 
who have established mills on the island of Tigre stand 
' ready to contract for delivering the cross-ties for the 
entire road at prices below the ruling rates for which 
they are furnished in the United States. 

IV. In respect of labor, the Panama company has 
encountered many and almost insuperable obstacles. 
^'The workmen," continues the above report, ''wheth- 
er native or foreign, were conveyed to the Isthmus at 
a cost of from $15 to $50 each. They have been paid 
at rates far exceeding those given for similar services 
in the United States, and found in all their provisions, 
which were mostly sent out^ as were also the cooks, 
from the United States. Sickness," says the engineer- 
in-chief, ''although bearing no proportion to the ex- 
aggerated reports wliich have been circulated, is nev- 
ertheless a serious item of expenditure." 

Upon the question of labor, so far as it relates to the 
proposed road througli Honduras, nothing need be said 
in addition to wliat has been presented in the preced- 
ing pages. It can scarcely be doubted that a sufficient 
supply of the most efficient laborers can be j^rocured 
for the construction of the noithern sections of the 
road from the niahogan}-works of the coast. It is 
believed, also, that many of the proprietors of these 
works will bo glad to become contractors on the road, 
as affording them an opportunity of transferring their 
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iiiaUTial, cuttle, trucks, etc, etc, from a busineM which 
is no lotigcT profitable, to one which holds out the 
proniiiR* of adequate returns. Upon the remaining 
sections of the road^ a large supply of labor can be re^ 
lied n[>on from the populous state of San Salvador 
and from the native population of Honduras. Fur- 
themioro, tlie climate is such as will admit of the com* 
panitiv<»ly t^asy and profitable introduction of foreign 
lalM>r to aiiv extent tliat may Ikj desirable. 

V. It np|K»urs from the l^anama rei>ort that one of 
the principal causes which delayed the opening of that 
railway for a period of eighteen months longer than 
was anticipatinl '^were the unprecedented rains'* of 
1853-1. Being under the zone of constant precipita- 
tion, with a men»ly nominal dry season, there can be 
no doubt tliat murh of the heavy expenditure on the 
road, delay in its execution, and «lcstruction of life with 
wliich its pros(TUtion was attended, resultt*d from this 
cause. In this resjKvt, Honduras offers a most de- 
cided and favorable contrast. 

Again. HonihiniH aftonls an abundant supply of cat* 
tie bn>kfn to the yoke for trucking, and any desirable 
quantity of fine In^^f for twnl, at rates pn>lmbly lower 
than any country in the world, excepting, perliaps, some 
of the states of Buenos Avres. Nor can there be anv 
floubt^ vrith a population of nearly one hundred thou- 
sand existing on the line of the proposed road, or in 
\tH n<*iglilK>rho(Kl, in a t^mntr)' of illimitable productive- 
nosiK, that maize, plantains, yu(ms« luid, in short, ever}' 
variety of tropical vegetables, will lie supplied to meet 
every <l(*nmnd. 

In \'\i\v of all those c*onsiderations, not less than of 
tho fjirt that, vwu in what is calleil the rainy season, 
there need be no suspi*nsion of labor on the works, I 
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am warranted in saying that the cost of constructing 
the Honduras railway will be, per mile, materially less 
than half what it has been on the Panama railway; 
that is to say, not exceeding $7,000,000 as the entiif 
cost of construction and equipment. 

In reference to the economic working of the proposed 
road, no comparison need be instituted in view of the 
obvious great cost of keeping in repair and working a 
railway in such a climate, and in a country so destitute 
of resources as that of the Isthmus of Panama. 

The probable cost of the Tehuantepec road, as esti- 
mated by its engineers, exclusive of the indefinite cost 
of building a breakwater and constructing a port in the 
Bay of Ventosa, as also exclusive of the proposed ex- 
cavation of the bar of the Coatzacoalcos, is as follows: 
Exclusive of equipment . . . $6,729,000 

Equipment, etc 1,118,000 

Total cost . . $7,847,000 

Ordinar}' wharves of sixty feet in length, both at Pu- 
erto Caballos and^n the Bay of Fonseca, would enable 
the largest ocean-going steamers to tie up by the side 
of the depots of the Honduras road with the greatest 
ease and in perfect securit}'. The cost, therefore, of 
deepening the month of the Rio Coatzacoalcos, and of 
building an artificial port at Ventosa Bay, even if these 
operations were possible in the case of TehiTantepec, 
and of building up a terminus on a swampy island in 
an inadequate port, and constructing an artificial port 
in the Bay of Panama, as in the case of the Panama 
railway — the entire cost of these heavy undertaking]^ is 
obviated, in the case of the Honduras road, by the great 
and controlling fact of the existence of unexceptionable 
ports at both of its extremities. 

In respect of the probable revenues of the Honduras 
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rood, from what has been said it will be seen that iu 
conntruction will eifect a positive saving of from five 
to eight days of time over any route of transit now in 
existence or likely to be constructed. All other cir- 
cumstances being equal, this fact alone would give it 
the entire travel as l)etwecn the Atlantic States and 
California. But when we add to this the ease with 
which the transit would be eftecte<l as compantl with 
the fre<iuent changers and transhipments on the Nicar- 
agua line, and the embarkation and disembarkation at 
Panama (where steamers on the Pacific side have to lie 
several miles from shore, and where passengers and 
freiglit have to l)e taken on and off in small boats and 
lighters), then this mlvantage In^comes greatly enhanced. 
Add to this the gn»at fact of a salubrious clinuite, free 
from the •'Chagres fevers'" and ''San Juan aiU^ntftraAf^ 
iiml the great superiority of the Honduras line alK)ve 
all others becomes more manifest, and warrants the as- 
?«ertion that it would attract the entire travel between 
the two seas. Tlic mails would» of course, take the* 
speediest route ; and a large amount of freight, which, 
in consi*<|uence of the difficulties that 1 liave enumer- 
ated, can not now l)e carriinl over either the Panama 
or Nicaragua line, would also take this dire<!tion. Fif- 
teen cents |>er pound, or X\\tvq hundred dollars i>er ton, 
is the pHfsent cost of transporting freight across the 
Nicaraguan isthmus! 

Tlie immediate sources of revenue, therefore, upon 
which the pro]>osed n>ad could rely^ are ttuiils, passen- 
gers, express and other freight, including the trans- 
portation of bullion. 

There is another consideration i^onnected with the 
project of o|»ening a railway through Honduras, viz., 
Uie fact that the country itself has vast resources, min- 
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eral and agricultural, which the construction of the road 
would rapidly develop, and which, in turn, would create 
a profitable and constantly increasing traffic for the 
road. It is not too much to anticipate that a country 
so favored in respect of soil and climate would attract 
to its shores a large emigration just as soon as the es- 
tablishment of lines of steamers and the opening of in- 
terior means of communication would enable men to 
direct their enterprise thither with prospect of profit 
or of acquiring a competence. But, leaving out of view 
these prospective considerations, as well as the constant 
increase in travel and trade as between the two seas, 
still the positive existing sotiixes of revenue are suffi- 
cient to make the proposed road one of the most prof- 
itable in the world. 

The authors of the Report on the Isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec (a work of value, to which I cheerfully yield 
my highest commendations for its large and well-digest- 
ed collection of facts) have calculated that, for the four 
years preceding 1852, the number of passengers be- 
tween the Atlantic States of the United States and 
California was 412,942, of which 241,522 went byway 
of Panama and Nicaragua (the route last named hav- 
ing then just been opened). They calculated the amount 
of freight which had been carried across the isthmus 
during the same period at 47,000 tons, the armount of 
gold at §188, () 20, 000, and the average weight of mails 
per each steamer, 9000 l])s. In addition to the passen- 
gers above enumerated, 11,021 went to California by 
way of Cape Horn. 

Leaving out the year 1848, it appears that, for the 
three remaining years, the annual emigi'ation between 
the Atlantic States and California, including that over- 
land, amounted to 141,350. Of these, 80, 190 went an- 
nually by sea. 
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It may Ik? alleged that thcKe figures relate to years 
when the Calitbrnia emigration was at its height, and 
tluit tlie average returns will now fall Inflow these num- 
bers. But surh is not the fact. The numl)er of pas- 
:*eng<*rs In^tween the Athuitic States and California for 
I8i)4, it is well known, was materially diminished by 
the gt*neral tinan(*ial depn^ssion during the last six 
months of that year. Nevertheless, the arrivals and 
departuH's l»y Kea fn>m San Francis<M) amoiuited to 
iy,(MM).* The numlKT of arrivals and departures for 
the last six months of the year was IXMK) /#'jw than dur- 
ing the first six months. In other wonK had the cur- 
rent of travel Invn sustain(*d at the rate with which 
the year open(*cL the emigratiuii wouhl have come up 
to 7o,tMM) ]M*rsons, irrespective of the arrivals and de- 
jmrtures by land 

This statement res|>ei'ting the numlxT of arrivals 
:ind dt-partures from California is from a table pulv 
IMu^l in a reci>nt California newspaiKT. I fimL on 
application at the New York Custom-liousi*, the follow- 
ing statement of departun^s and arrivals for this city: 

IhjHtrturritfnmi New Yorh for Cnllfonwu fit^*l ArrivnU at 
Xtir Yiirk frtnii C*ilifornia^ by ntowurrf^ fnr the year end- 
imj JffinAUM, 18/V5. 

Dki*akti'Ki:m per Nicaniguaii steamcrM . . 1«^373 

** ** Panama *' . . 11,746 

** ** IiKlc|M*n4lriit " . . 4,172 

AkkiVAiJi })cr Nicamgiuii Kteanicni . . . 1K11>5 

'* raiiania •' ... 8,025 

" *' Inilqwndent, ** ... 3.340 

Total . . . 5UMi 

* Thtf 'w i iW|Mni iv ckf I6.0M rbinM^ who armvd ui San Fnuiciiro Ainif 
iht Mmr ficriod. lUil S33U ( lunrar rv<um«d durinf this prrioJ, ao that tb« SH 
•errsaKifi of (*hinc«r lu ibr pi>|«iUti<m of <'«litbffnu Inr Ihr ytmt AOKNiBlcd lo 

T 
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This is iirespective of passengers for South America 
and the Pacific ports generally, apart from California. 
These figures are conclusive upon one point of modi 
importance in calculating the revenues of the proposed 
Honduras road, viz., thcit passengers vnU always take 
the shortest or speediest route between given points. 
The Nicaragua route is about two days shorter than 
that by Panama, and this circumstance has given it a 
majority of the passengers between the seas, notvdth- 
standing that its steamers are inferior in accommodA- 
tions and management to those sailing to Panama, and 
notwithstanding that it has miserable boats on the 
River San Juan, and not less than fi-om four to six 
transhipments, according to the season. In the dry 
season, when the water in the river is low, besides the 
transfers at San Juan del Norte and San Juan del 
Sur, there are changes at the Rapids of Machuca, the 
Rapids del Castillo, Rapids del Toro, and at Virgin 
Bay. There are transhipments in all seasons at the 
Castillo and at Virgin Bay, The revenues to be de- 
rived from freight could not fail to increase in amount 
with every year. Indeed, there is no parallel to the 
rapidity Avitli which our trade with the Pacific has 
been developed. The amount of tonnage which cleareil 
from the ports of the United States for the Sandwich 
Islands, China, East Indies, and the Pacific Ocean gen- 
erall}', exclusive of California and Oregoi}^ for three 
years, from 1850 to 1852 hiclusive, was as follows: 



Years. 


American. 


Foreign. 


Tol«L 


1850, 


93,588 tons. 


11,640 tons. 


115,228 


1851, 


114,330 " 


20,880 " 


135,210 


1852, 


198,210 " 


91,640 " 


289,850 



Increase in two years, 173,522 tons, or about 140 per 
cent. 
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Apart, however, from all speculations of this kind, 
there exist positive data for estimating the prospective 
revenues of the proposed road, derived from the expe* 
rience of a single section of the Panama railway. I 
copy from the report of the directors of the company 
to the Li*gishitiire of New York : 

'* I!c<Yij)f^. — The gross receipts to Febroaiy, 1854, being for 
most of the time from 23 miles of road, were 9771,526 41 
.Vnd from February, 1854, to October 31, 1854, 
during which period 81 miles were open . 416,0 00 00 

Grosf! receipts .... 117187,62641 

The running expenses were $324,720 95 
Credit to New Grmnadian gov*t 13,090 28 
Transportation of mails . 217,632 63 

New dranada^s proportion for mails 3,470 68 

558, 914 5 4 

Net receipts f 628,611 87 

Out of which and the estinutod receipts for No>^mbcr and De- 
cember there liavc been fmid cli\'idendii as follows : 
Jidv, 1853, 5 per cent on S2,194,(>62 10 f 109,703 10 
January, 1H54, 3| per cent on 2,71<i,372 (N) 95,080 02 
July, 1854, 3| per cent on 2,832,(NH) 00 99,120 00 
January, 1855, 3| per oeut on 2,875,000 00 100,625 00 

Total »404,928~12 

besides paying the interest on bonds. *^ 

Tliat i.H to wy, with but thirty-one miles of road open, 
and carrj'injr less than one half of the pansengers bc^ 
twecn tlu' s<*aH, still the road han pai«L for ei^rht months, 
at the rate of $:>2,(XH) p^-r montli, c-^pml to $i;24,000 
piT annum. Had the mad poss4*HMetl a mono|K>ly of 
the transit, an the propowil nwul in HoncluniA would 
\k* certain to HCfun* for its<*lf, its n^venuen would Imve 
\n\'n not h'sn than at thr nite of $1,250, 0<N) |)er an- 
num on thirty-one mih*a of roaiL e<iual to a grons 
receipt of twenty-tive i>cr cent, jwr annum upon the 
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cost of the entire road The cost of working the road 
it will be seen, has been less than one half the gross 
receipts, and, at the same rate for the future, would 
leave the net profit of the road not less than fifteen pa 
cent on its capital! 

Now the diminished cost of working the Honduns 
road, resulting from the greater cheapness and abund- 
ance of supplies of all kinds, joined to the diminished 
cost of keeping it in repair as compared with Panama, 
would imquestionably, on the same basis of gross re- 
ceipts, enable it to pay an annual interest on its esti- 
mated total cost of $7,000,000 of not less than eight- 
een per cent. 

In other words, I estimate that the revenues which 
would accrue to the Honduras road, were it now in op- 
eration, at not less than $1,750,000 per annum. By 
the natural increase of travel and trade, it may safe- 
ly be assmned that this amount would be swelled to 
$2,000,000 per annum by the time the road could be 
completed, were it to be commenced immediately. 

There are other considerations which, although not 
directly connected with the profits of the road in itself, 
should not be overlooked. I mean the great public ad- 
vantages which would result from the opening of the 
proposed communication. It is demonstrable that, if 
the road were built, there would be an absolute aver- 
age saving of time in the voyage between the Atlantic 
States and California of not less than seven davs. It 
would tlieref ore result : 

I. That, on the basis of 70, 000 passengers per annum, 
there would be an a<X2Tefrate savin<2; of 490,000 davs to 
the public. At two dolhirs per day, a low valuation 
of time in the United States, this would equal in round 
numbers $1,000,000. 
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IL The Mtving in the form of interest^ influranoe, 
tftCy etc., on the pn*cious metals in transit 

III. Tlie saving of seven days in the transmission 
of the mails, and the consecjuent increased facilities in 
the trannaction of business as l>etween the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of the continent. 

I am perfectly aware that there are many whose in- 
terests and prejudices iiill lead them to denounce all 
these estimates as bold and unfounded assertions. But 
Hooner or latrr the road through Honduras will t>e built, 
and I am willing to risk my judgment on the practical 
issue, viz. : 

That its construction will Ik* eflTected at a cost not 
exceeding $7,C)00,(XK); that its average revenues for 
the first four years of its working will not lie h*ss tlian 
$2,(MH),(HK) ])er annum; and, finally, that it will effect 
an average saving of time over existing routes of not 
less than st*ven days in the voyage between New York 
and California. 



SAN SALVADOR. 



CHAPTER XV. 

REPrBLIC OK SAN SALVADOR OKOGRAPniCAL AND TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL KKATIRKS PRODUCTIONS, REVENUES, ETC. 

T^lIK StaU* of San Sulviulor lies upon the Pacific 
^ Ocean, U-twecn the panilKls of 13^ and 14' 10' N. 
latitU(U% and tlic meridians of 87"^ and 90"' W. longi- 
tuile. It has a coast-line of alK)ut one hundred and 
sixty niiU^s, extendin«x from tlie Bav of Fonseca to the 
Iliver Paza, which tlivides it from Guatemala, Al- 
though the smallest of tlie Central Aineric*an statea, it 
has relatively the largest ]K)|>ulation, most iudustr}', 
and the largest commerce. 

SAN SALVADOR— Capital, SAN SALVADOR. 



Iirfwnsiiniu. 

San Mi^<*l . . 
San Vic<*nte . 

l^Vaz 

CuM^atlan . . • 
Sail Saivaclor 



( apiuta PvpalalMa. 

San Miguel 1 H(MKM)" 

San Viwntc r»4>,(MK> 

Sacatccoluca 2H,(HK) 



Suchitoto . . . 
San Salvador 



Sonrtonntr ' Santa Anna 



7:mkx) 

80,(KH) 
7/*,(KK> 



Total ' .T.UJKIO^ 

Tlie an*a of the state is a|»|)n»\inuitely, nine thou- 
<^nd six hundnil s({uare mih s or one thousand and 
sixty-six wjimn? h-agues,* nearly <Mjual to that of Ver- 

* Mr Daily r«tun«tM thr area »f thU state at fivr buiMlml and aryoty •m'9wm 
Miuarr kaieuea, which i« majufrstl) rmmroua He puU Chiquirui Pmnl, llir 
•outkraatem eilrrmity uf the aUir. in long H7 43 W . and the Rio Pau in loaf 
M 60" \% , while tt la in luof M) I & W . a ditferaocv of about twraly4br« aili* 
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mont, and somewhat greater than that of New Hamp- 
shire. 

The topographical features of San Salvador are re- 
markable. The coast presents, for the most part, a 
belt of low, rich alluvial land, varying in width from 
ten to twenty miles. Back of this, and presenting an 
abrupt face seaward, rises what may be called a coast- 
range of mountains, or, rather, a broad plateau, which 
has an average elevation of about two thousand feet., 
and is relieved by numerous high volcanic peaks. 

Between this range and the great primitive chain of 
the Cordilleras lies a broad valley, varying in width 
from twenty to thirty miles, and having a length of 
upward of one himdred miles. The coast plateau sub- 
sides generally toward this magnificent valley, which is 
drained by the great River Lempa, and is unsurpassed 
for beauty and fertility by any equal extent of countr}- 
under the tropics. Its northern border rests upon the 
flank of the mountains of Honduras, which tower above 
it to the height of six or eight thousand feet, and is 
comparatively broken and rugged. To the south of the 
Lemj^a, however, the country rises from the immediate 
and proper valley of the river, first by a terrace with a 
very abrupt face, and aftenvard by a gradual slope to 
the summit of the plateau. This feature is illustrated 
in the physical section already presented facing p. 69. 
Anotlier considerable basin, of great beauty and fertil- 
ity, is formed by the system of small rivers which rise 
in the western parts of the state, around the feet of the 
volcano of Santa Anna, and fall into the sea near Son- 

in the total length of the state. This is not the sole error. He calculates the 
coast-line of the state at forty-five to fifty leagues, which, on the assumption that 
the state has an area of five hundred and seventy-seven square leagues, wouk) give 
but about eleven leagues of average width, which is palpably wrong. Its swengt 
width ia upward of twenty leagues. 
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sonuto. It forms a triangle, the base resting on the 
sea, aiul the apex defiiKnl l)y the volcano. Another 
and still larger basin is that of the Kio San Miguel 
lying transversi'ly to the valley of the Rio Lcnnpa, in 
the east<»ni <livision of the state, and s<»parate<l only b}' 
detaehe<l nioiuitains from the Bay of Fonseca. 

The mountain syst<»m of San Salvador, if its isolated 
volcanoes and volninio groups can be calknl a system. 
18 pCHMiliar aiul interesting. Not less than eleven great 
volcanoes liristh* along the brt»st of the plateau which I 
have descrilM*<l as inter\'eninglH»t\veen the valley of the 
Lempa and tlie sea. They form nearly a right line 
from northwest to soutluMist, atxMirately coinciding with 
the gn»at line of v(dcaiiic action, which is clearly de- 
fiiuNl from M<»xi4*o to Peru. Commencing on the side 
of (Tuat(*mala, they wcur in the following onhT, viz., 
ApeiMva, Santa Aiuia, Izid<'o, San Salvador, San Vi- 
<vnt«% Usulutan, T«H*apJU Sjicatecolucit, ChinemtH'a, San 
Miguel, and C'on^'hagua. There are also s^mic other* 
of less note, iM-siden numerous extinct cniters, somo^ 
times fdled with wat«'r, and various volcanic vents or 
orifices cmlh^l *' Internillos." In the Hay of Fonseca 
the series is repn»sente<l by the vol<Ninic island {>eak 
of Tijrre, and is resinntHl on the opposite shon; by 
the memorable C^oseguina, suni»<'<li»<l liy El Viejo, Tf^ 
lica, Momoti»mlK), and th«» otlier V4d<*aiKM*s of Nicara- 
gua. 

The Hio Ix*mpau considen»<l un<ler every jM)int of 
view, is un<|uestionably the mo«<t importjint natural 
featun* of San Salvador. In n*^|M*ct of size it riinkp 
with tlie Motagua in (fuatt^inahu and the l*lua and 
S^'govia in Ilouilunts. For a c<»n>itlerabh* part t)f itn 
course it is a navigable stn^am, and therefon* destim>d 
to iHMome itt great value in the develc»pnieut uf the P^ 
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sources of the state. It rises on the confines of Guate- 
mala, at the foot of the high peak (sometimes called 
volcano) of Chingo, and flows in a southeast direction, 
through the great basin which I have described, for a 
distance of more than one hundred miles, when it turns 
abruptly to the south, and, breaking through the coasts 
range, finds its way, a distance of fifty miles farther, to 
the sea. Its mouth, according to the Conde de Guey- 
don (who visited this coast in command of the French 
brig-of.war ^'Genio^'in 1847), is in lat 13^ 12^ 30" N., 
and long. 91° V W. ftom Paris, equivalent to 88° 41' 
W. from Greenwich. 

The Lempa receives several considerable tributaries 
from the north, the principal of which are the Sum- 
pul, Guarajambala, and Torola. The Sumpul rises on 
the confines of Guatemala, near Esquipulas, and flows 
on a course nearly parallel with the Lempa for upward 
of ninety miles before joining the latter. Throughout 
its length it constitutes the boundary between the 
states of Honduras and San Salvador.* It flows, for 
the most part, among high mountains, in a narrow 
valley, aftbrding but little room for cultivation. The 
Torola is a much smaller stream, rising in the Mount- 
ains of San Juan, in Honduras, and flowing southwest 
into the Lempa. For the greater part of its course, 
in common with the Sumpul, it divides the two states 
above named. It collects its waters in a section of 
countr}^ remarkable for its mineral wealth. The trib- 
utaries of the Lempa from the south are, the outlet of 
Lake Guija, Rio Quesalapa, rising near the city of San 

* Mr. Baily, in his Map of Central America, makes the Lempa proper the 
boundary between Honduras and San Salvador, whereas, for nearly the whole of 
its course, it Hows through the vcrj' centre of the latter state. It forms the bound- 
ary between these states for only a very few miles, from the mouth of the Sumpul 
to that of the Torola. 
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Salvador, the Utiguapa, and Acajuapa, rising near San 
Viinite, all eoinparatively small streams. 

I crossed the Liempa at two points ; the first more 
than a hundred miles above its moutli, near the city 
of Surhitoto, and the second al>out thirty miles above 
its moutli, on the txtmino real between the cities of 
San Vicente and San Miguel Tlie time of my cross- 
ing at Suchitoto was the latter part of July, 1853, or 
about the middle of the rainy sciison. The river at 
that {H>int was then not less than one hundred and 
thirty yards broad, deep, and so rapid that the nmles 
swam across with ditliculty. Tlie Imnks, although only 
of moilcrate height, are here seldom if ever overflowed, 
and, from the various indications on the shore, I should 
estimate the gnmtest rise of water during the floods at 
not more than from tifti-en to eighteen feet. 

At the second point, where I crossed it (called **La 
Barca") on the first of S(*ptember, 1853, it is a mag- 
nificent stream, upwanl of two hundred yanls in width, 
and flowing with a strong, deep current, Tlie coun- 
try on l>oth sides is flat, but elevated from fifteen to 
tW4*nty-tive fi-et above the water at its average stage. 
Tlic houses at the cn>ssing I computed to Ik? twenty- 
one fwt alH)ve the water in the river, which was then 
high, antl pn)l>ably not less than five fc*et alnive its av- 
<*ragr stage. Yet, during the great rain or Tnnjtoral 
4»f ()ct<»lMT, 1h;>2, the water rose two and an eighth 
Spanish varas in the housi-s, eijual to tHH'ntij^ujhi feel 
a)>ove the stagi^ markc^tl at the time of my visit, or not 
far from thirty-jive jWt a)M>ve onlinarj' or average 
stage! The wliole surnnmding countr}' was over- 
flowtnl, and the |N*ople at the ferrv* carrii^d the large 
liarges in which they es4iipe<l upwanl of six miles in- 
land This rise, however, was unprecedented, and the 
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result of heavy rains such as had never before been 
known in the country.* 

The river was examined about three miles above 
^'La Barca," by order of the government of San Sal- 
vador, in 1852, with a view to the erection of a sus- 
pension bridge. The point selected was one where the 
stream is compressed by high banks. The width here 
was found to be one hundred and fifty-two varaSj and 
the depths, measured at intervals of ten yards, were 
as follows, in feet, commencing at the left shore, viz., 
6, 10, 12, 15, 14, 12, 11, 10, 9, 7, 6, 5, 4, 4, 3j, 3, which 
gives an average dej^th of nine feet at ordinary stages 
of the water. Assuming a current of three and a half 
miles per hour — and it is probably greater — ^^"e find 
the river at this pointy and at low stage, discharging 
1,227,150 cubic feet of water per minute. 

From these data it results that, unless obstructed by 
shallows and falls, the Lempa must be navigable for 
steamers of light drauglit for nearly one hundred niile< 
above its mouth. I did not learn of the existence of 
any such obstacles, and, altliough the current is strong, 
I tliink the river is availal)le for steamers such as are 
in constant use on our Western waters. At present 
it is little used, owing to the difficulty, i£ not impossi- 
bility, of ascending the river in boats proper for com- 
mercial purposes without the aid of steam. 

Tlie mouth of the Lempa is obstructed by a bad bar, 
carrying l)ut six feet of water, but the estero of Jalte- 
peque apj)roaches to witliin a league of the river, 
which, in fact, is connected with it by a natural canal. 

♦ An account of tliis sudden riso of the river at this point was written at 
the time of its occurrence by Senor Don Jose Maria Cacho, and jmblished in ** EI 
Sigh de Sun Salrador,'' Nov. 5, 1852. Senor Cacho was detained at the huts o( 
La Barca during the flood. From his account, the river must have risen not le** 
than fifteen feet in a single night. 
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through which the water flows at high Rtage in the 
river. The land l>etwet»n the river and estero is low, 
and the two nii;jrlit Ik> {K?nnanently connected by means 
of a new cranaL or by deepening the channel which 
now exists. Tlie Bay of Ji(iuilis<*o (Eh|>iritu Santo) 
sen<ls some consitU^ralde estuari(*s to within a short 
distance of the Ijenipa, it^ indei*d, they do not connect 
with it. Both Es|iiritu Santo, the port of which was 
named, in 1H4<>, Puerto del Triunfo, and the port of La 
C4>nconIia, have every necessary capacity for comnier- 
cial p!irposi»s. The Ccmnt de Gueydon reported, in 
reference to tlie first name<K that it is always easy for 
merchant vessels to pass the Imr, since at low tide there 
is never h'ss than twelve feet of water on it, and at 
high tide twenty-two f(»et. 

Tlie Rio Paza (or I^izaca), separating San Salvador 
from (luatemala, and tUit Kio San Miguel, are the only 
renmining rivers of considerable size in San Salvador. 
Tlie hitter drains a consi<lcnil)le g(K>graphical biLsin, of 
grciit fertility, but for the most part low and unhi*althy. 
In common with the JilMia, Comolapa, and numerous 
other small stn»ains flowing into the Pacific from the 
voh-anic coast-nuige or phiteaii, these rivers take the 
form of estuaries in passing through the low country 
lionlering the s(*a, and iMvome navipibh* for small l)oats. 

San Sjilviulor has two consi(h*nibh* lakes, one in the 
northwestern part of the state, calhnl (Juija or (jruijar, 
and another, ver%* nearlv in the ci»iitn» of the state, 
name<l Ilopango or Cojutepe<|ue. The fonner is said 
to Ik.' alnrnt fifti*<*n mih*s hi h*ngth by six in width. It 
rec^'ive-^ M»vend consii'^rable stnnims, and discharges it- 
S4*lf into the Kio lit^nipiu of which it may Ik* repirded 
.IS one of the principal sounvs. It alMmnds with fish 
wf good t(uality. There is a large island in this hkke^ 
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on which, according tx> Juarros, are some ancient ruins, 
called by the natives Zacualpa, i, e., Old Town. Lake 
Ilopango is about twelve miles long by perhaps five 
in greatest width, and is clearly of volcanic origin. It 
seems to have been an ancient crater, and is surround- 
ed on every side by high, abrupt hills, composed of 
scoria and volcanic stones. It receives no tributary 
streams, although it has a small outlet, flowing through . 
a deep ravine into the Rio Jiboa, near the base of the 
volcano of San Vicente. The surface of the water is 
not less than twelve hundred feet below the general 
level of the siurounding country, which, as will be seen 
farther on, is wholly volcanic* 

In addition to these principal lakes, there are others 
of comparatively small size, which are simple extinct 
craters, or were caused by the subsidence of the earth 
during volcanic convulsions. They rarely have out- 
lets, and the water which they contain is generally im- 

* *' Toward the southern shore, but at a considerable distance, there are three or 
four small islets, or rather rocks, a little above the surface of the water. In the 
lake there is very rarely a perceptible increase, but the depth is very great ; and 
as there is no remembrance of its having been sounded at any period, the popular 
opinion of its being unfathomable has obtained implicit credence with the illiterate 
inhabitants of the adjacent towns. The water, when taken up, is beautifully pel- 
lucid, but it is not considered wholesome either for drinking or bathing, nor suita- 
ble for domestic purposes. When at rest, it reflects, in the same manner as the 
deep sea, the azure of a generally bright sky ; but when the surface is ruffled by a 
breeze, it has the peculiarity of assuming a green color, of that tint which the com- 
mon people designate, very appropriately, as verde de perico (parrot green), and 
exhaling a sulphurous odor, not slight, but powerful and sufficiently disagreeable, 
becoming more intense as the wind increases in strength. WTien the upper stra- 
tum of the water is thus moved, fish, pepescos, and moharras are taken in great 
quantities ; at other times, when the lake is still, scarcely any can be caught. This 
fishery is a source of profit to the people of the neighboring towns, who arc pro- 
prietors of different portions of the shores, the exclusive possession of which is 
secured to them by immemorial custom. The fish is of indifferent quality, yet 
much esteemed and praised by the inhabitants of San Salvador, because it is al- 
most the only aliment of the kind they are acquainted with ; for, although the city 
is no more than seven leagues from the ocean, searfish is very rarely brought to 
itr—Baily. 
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prcgimted with saline substances to a degree to be un- 
fit for use. 

The principal ports of San Salvador are La I'nion, 
on the Bay of Fonseai, La Lil)erta<l^ and A(*ajutla. 
The last two, however, are unprotirtecl, and c*an only 
be regarded as roadsteads. -Tlioy derive their iniport- 
anoe from their proximity to the n'spi^ctive cities of 
San Salvador an<l Sonsonate. It soniotinies happens 
that vessels are obIi;n»<i to lir off the port of Acuijutla 
for many days without Iwinj^abh' to connnunic*at(r with 
the short*; indexed, huidin^ is at all times ditficult, and 
frequently dangerous. It is, ncvertheli»ss, the port 
which was (h*signatiMl as tlie stoppin;r-phice of the gal- 
leons under the crown, and has still tlie extensive Ao- 
iUyan or wan'houses whieh were then en»ett»<l. Efforts 
ore now making to <lirert trade to th<» newlv-^'stablished 
jKJrt of Concordia, by op<»ning roads to (*onn4*<*t it with 
the considerable town of San Virente.* \a\ Union, 
however, although situateil at one extn*mity of the state, 
must continue to Ik* its principal port, and must inen*ase 
in importance with the dev<*lopment of the n-sources 
of the Bay of Fons^M-a. Although constitute*! a port 
at a comparatively n»ci»nt perio<l, it now rtreives the 
principal part of the imports of the state. Its situa- 
tion, under the U»e of tin* voh-ano of Conehaguiu whieh 
diut« it off from thi* lu^nefit of the sea-bnx'zes, is unfa^ 



* Him port m ntaaled on thi» Parifir, ahout mnlway Mwrm the wrll-knowii 
porta ai La I'liiop and La IjhcrtAil. urtrn Irajpic* frum Saratrrolura, trii frtmi San 
Virrali*, •iki fifteen fi«mi the cic> of San S^«ailur II«Hlci;a«. or rture-hiNi>«-«. have 
bt«o rrrctMl, o roomamUni a|ifMiiiitn]. antl inloiii qualified fur thr piiri At an 
mlucniirnl lo tho opminK of rumiuerre •! th» pmuc. thr guvrmmrni h^* i*auril a 
4arf«« to tho eflrrt thai thf firal vmarl whirh riiim th« pnri will br rn)iiir«^ to 
poy but one thinl of ihr refuUr tlutieB aiiJ rharfra on vrwrl and rarir*> ■ (h<* ■*£- 
ood but one half, thr third UA two thir«U . Ihr fourth but Ihroo fourths Thr port 
may br mtrfvd wiihi>ut dilRruliy hj vrMrIa drawing Iwfho or ihutccn fni Tbo 
dai« uftlit dociwcfMlaag tlM port ia Augoal, IBM 
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vorable to general health, and gives it a temperature 
higher than that of any other point on the entire bay. 
This circumstance has led to the discussion of the ques- 
tion of its removal to a point nearer to the entrance of 
the bay called Chiquirin, where the sea-breezes reach, 
and where the depth of water is such as to enable the 
largest vessels to lie close in shore. Until this change 
shall be effected, the tendency of things Tvill be to con- 
centrate commerce at the free port of Amapala, on the 
island of Tigre. The population of La Union may be 
estimated at about two thousand, irrespective of the in- 
habitants of the dependent Indian pueblo of Conchagua, 
situated about a league distant, on the flank of the vol- 
cano of the same name. 

San Salvador, from its conformation of surface and 
the nature of its soil, is essentially an agricultural state. 
The basin of the River San Miguel, that of Sonsonate, 
and the valley proper of the Lempa, not less than the 
alluvions bordering on the Pacific, are of extraordinary 
tertility, and eminently adapted for the })roduction of 
tropical staples. Around the Bay of Jiqiiilisco and 
the ])ort of LaLibertad, cotton has been cultivated with 
success ; l^ut up to this time, the principal 2)roducts of 
the state have been, in the order of their importance. 
indigo, sugar, and maize. Indigo constitutes the chief 
article in the exports of the state, and enters most large- 
ly into its resources as an article of trade. The 2)ro- 
duction, however, in consequence of the falling off in 
price since 1830, has materially diminished. At one 
lime it amounted in quantity to not less than twelve 
thousand ceroons of one hundred and fifty pounds net 
(.'ach, and in value to not far from $3,000,000. As 
has been observed by Mr. Baily, some idea of the ex- 
tent of gi'ound which must have been covered with the 
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plant may )>e fonnecl from the fact that it takes, on the 
average, three hundred pounds of the plant to produce 
one pound of indigo. It is proiluced from an indigen- 
ous triennial plants known hy the Indian name oi Ji- 
qniliti' {I/uiit/ojrr<( DIsjK'nna). Tliis plant flourishes 
luxuriantly on nearly all kinds of soil. Tlie land re- 
cjuires i-oniparativily little preparation, Wing merely 
humetl over and slightly plowed. The seed is then 
scattered hromleitst. This is done in the numths of 
February and April ; and the growth of the plant is 
HO mpiil, that by the fn*st of August it has attained a 
height of from five to six t\vt^ and is tit for cutting. 
**On hind fre>hly sown,'' says liaily, ''the pHnluct of 
the tirst year is but nuKlenite; the quality, however, 
is gooil. Tlie strength of the crop is in the second 
year. Tlie pnwluct of the first year is calh^l tinia nu- 
rva ; that of the stroml, ttnUt n'tofio. Experienced cul- 
tivators manage to have a portion of each des<Tiption 
in each season. After the cutting, the stems and roots 
remain without signs of vegetation until the early part 
of the following year, when they shoot out again. The 
retoho^ as K^ing the most advanceil, is first n»ady for 
cutting, as the tiiUn nueva seldom reaches the proper 
state iH'ture SeptemW. Tlie manufaetun* of the in- 
digo is then carried on daily until the whole crop is 
g«>t in, and by tlu! end of OctoUT or the In'ginning of 
NovemlnT the produce is fit for market,** 

Tlie manufarture of the indigo re<|uin*s no ver}' dif- 
ficult nor expensive pn>cessc*s; but it must ho cut 
pn»nii>tly at the pn>per periiMl, orels<* it liecomes worth- 
VrfiA. It is then ne<-essair}' for the pn)prietors of estates 
' to have a large and reliable supply of hilxir. The dif- 
ticulty <»f obtaining this at surh times, during political 
disturbance.^ when lalK>rt*rs seclude themselves as much 

u 
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as possible to escape conscription, has been one of the 
principal causes of the falling off of the production of 
this commodity. It is not easy to calcidate the present 
product of indigo in the state ; but as it constitutes 
about the only reliance of the merchants in paying for 
their imports, it can not fall much short of $1,000,000 
in value. 

Sugar is widely produced in San Salvador, from pet- 
ty trapecfies or mills which are scattered all over the 
state. The largest quantities are manufactured in the 
vicinity of the town of Santa Anna. It is of excellent 
quality, the crystals being remarkably large and hard.^ 

Cacao was anciently produced in the neighborhood 
of Sonsonate and San Vicente in great abundance, but 
its cultivation is now insignificant '' Coffee," observes 
Mr. Baily, "is another article which might become of 
great agricultural importance in San Salvador. There 
are many localities favorable to its growth about Ahua- 
chapam, Santa Anna, San Salvador, Sonsonate, and 
San Vicente. In the first three ])laces it gi'ows kindly, 
and there are sonic thriving plantations that yield fruit 
of good quality ; hut the home consumption being small 
as yet, though gradually increasing, they are not look- 
ed to as a source of much profit. 

Tol^acco of good qualit}', but only in amounts neces- 
sary for home consumption, is produced in various j)aits 
of the state. Tliat grown in the neighborhood of the 
towns of Tepetitan and Istepec is most valued. 

The geological conditions of San Salvador, as may 

* ** Sugar and raspadura (candy) have much incrcascil in production, and the 
distilling of rum to an extraordinary extent, in the neighborhood of Sonsonate, by 
the opening of the CaHfornia market. Vessels now find at Acajutla an ample sup- 
ply of these articles, ready packed for mule carriage : the rum in small fourtcfn 
and fifteen gallon casks, and gray- beards of from three to six gallons, suitable for 
easy transport at the diggings or to places in the gold regions." — Baily's Central 
America, p. 89. 
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be inferred from the physical facts already presented, 
preclude the existence of the precious metals, except in 
those portions of the state directly dependent on the 
primitive range of the Conlilleras, or, rather, on the 
mountain system of Honduras. The silver mines of 
Talmnco, Sociedad, and others, in their immediate vi- 
cinity, lying in the northeastern part of the state, in 
the Department of San Miguel, on the confines of Hon- 
duras, have nevertheless a wide celebrity. They have 
been extensively worked, with ver}' profitable results, 
T^'o leagues from Tabanco are the gold mines of Cap^ 
tillas, of great richness. Tlie group of silver mines 
known under the general name of '*Minas de Tabanco," 
hold the silver in combination with gsdena and sulphu- 
rct of zinc. They are easily worke<l, and }ield from 
forty-«c*ven to two thousan<l five hundre<l and thirty- 
seven ounc(»s to the ton. Tlie particular mine called 
Santa Rosalia is richest, and gives the maximum Weld 
here state<L A considerable part of its ores are shijv 
ped direct to England. An attempt was made about 
the year 1830 to work these mines on a large scale by 
an English cinnpany, which sent out a large corps of 
Cornish miners for the puqwse- The mai'hiner}* sent 
out at the same time was nevertheless so heavy that 
it was found impossible to trans|>ort it from the coast, 
which diffindty, in conjunction with othcTs, entirely 
broke up the enteri>rise. Nevertlu'le^^s with the con- 
stniction of projM?r roads, whereby modem improvo. 
mcnts in mining with the rec|uisite machiner}* could be 
introduce<l, there is no doubt that these mines could be 
made of great value, l>oth to their owners and to the 
state. Tlieir pn)ximity to the Bay of Fonseca is fi^ 
vorable to their comi)lete development.* 

• ** riTe IrafuM natik of Sui Mifu«l m • mmmhm oimmm «f lihw A«Mif 
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**Near the village of Petapa,^ says Dunlop, "nine 
leagues from S&nta Anna, are some rich mines of iroa 
which produce a purer and more malleable metal thaD 
any imported from Europe. The ore is found near 
the surface, and is very abundant ; and there are ex- 
tensive forests in the immediate vicinity, which sen^t 
for making charcoal. "" But the amount of iron manur 
factured is not equal to the consumption of the state, 
not exceeding seven hundred tons per annum. It is 
worth about $10 the 100 lbs., or $200 per ton ! Were 
these mines worked properly, the enterprise could not 
fail to be a profitable one to all employed. Mr. Baily 
assures us that some of this iron, sent to England a 
few years ago for the purpose of examination, proved 
to be a "very valuable variety for conversion into fine 
steel, approaching in this respect very nearly to the 
celebrated ufootz of India. ^ 

Among the many undeveloped resom*ces of San Sal- 
vador, and one which may perhaps come to have a first 
value in the state, is its coal, of which there is reason 
for believing vast l)e(ls exist throughout the valley ot 
the Rio Lenipa, and in the valleys of some of its prin- 
cipal tributaries, over a region of country one himihtnl 
miles long })y not far from twenty miles broad. Coal 
had long l)een rei)oi'ted to exist in the state, previoush 
to my visit in 1853. The investigations which were 

them is one called La Carolina, which was worked by a Spanish empresario about 
thirty years ago. He invested his own property, borrowed $100,000, and. after 
getting his mine in order, in less than six months was able to pay his obligations 
and, although he died before the end of the year, he left S70,000 in gold and silTer. 
the produce of the mine. After his death the ownership was disputed, the works 
fell into ruins, and the mine became filled with water, in which condition it remains 
The mines of Tabanco were more celebrated than those in this vicinity, and when 
worked, yielded upward of $1,000,000 annually (!), although worked in a rude man- 
ner without machinery. The principal one once yielded S200.000 annually to thi- 
proprietors." — DutJop's Travels in Centrai America, ^ 277. 
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then inailc, under my directions, may, however, be n^ 
;^rded as having put the cjuestion at rest. Coal was 
tbund at a number of places in the valley of the Rio 
Titiguapa, flowing into the Lenipa from the west, of 
;j:o<h1 quality, proiK»r geological conditions, and with 
rver} indication of abundance. Tliis river, it may U* 
o!)ser\*ed, is navigable for s<'Ven months in the year. 
The coal occurs about two leagues alnive its junction 
with the Lempa; also in the valley of tlu* Kio Torohi, 
alKHit thrive Icnigues from its junction with the Ix*nipa, 
«>f good quality, apparently alumdaiit, and having all 
the geologicjd conditions perfect. Nesir thr town of 
no])iis(*o, clos«» to the Rio Lempa, it is rfport«-«l to ex- 
ist in large IkhIs, and to have l>een used for many yiiirs 
by the village smiths. 

Tlie coal of San Salvador is all of the variety call- 
(•d broim axil^ and is a later fi>nnation than what is 
known as pit coal. In (M-rmany it is found in vn^t 
de|M)sits in C^roatia, Moravia, Itolimiitu Tvn»l, Saxony, 
Silrsia, etc., and it is worthy of n*nnirk, that all tht* 
(-oal which has lH*en found south of tlir Missi<>i|qii 
Valley, in Mt-xico, Centnd Amerii-a, New (iranada. 
Chili, etc., app(*ars to Ik» of this vairirty. In tin* <*ounty 
of Mansfcltit, in (Jennany, thi* brown coal is us4-<l for 
toughening cop]>er, and tor mrlting tho whit«r nn^tal 
for the blue m<-tal in n*vrrlHTatiiig furnac-r**. All the 
steani-<>ngines in tin* alN)Vt--nann'<l < n*nnan mal districts 
arc fed with this coal. It «*aii Ik* u^*-*! for n'fniinglfacl 
and silver, for thr calcination of on-s and gmrndly 
for all the opmitions p«-rfornnil in n-vi*rlH*nitory fur- 
naciHC. Trials wliit-h havi* hithrrto Imi'Ii nnid<> to cokt* 
it^ for UM* in bla>t iuriuit^t's, bavr not \h^*u smnvssfuL 
I am not awan* that its use* has (*v«'r )h*i'Ii attempted 
for bicomotives and stcam-ahips. Tliis is not remark- 
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able, as it has hitherto been found where no opportu- 
nity has existed of submitting it to this kind of trial 
That found in the valley of the Bio Titiguapa, alrea^' 
alluded to, has a specific gravity of 1.57 ; ashes 10.5 
per cent.* It is of that peculiar kind of brown coal 
called pitch coal^ and is rich in bitumen. 

That part of the coast of San Salvador extending 
from Acajutla to La Libertad is termed "Costa del 
Balsimo," from the circumstance of producing what is 
known in the materia medica as " balsam of Pern." 
Lying to the seaward of the volcanic coast-range of 
mountains which I have described, the whole tract is 
much broken by the spurs and ranges of hills which 
the latter sends down toward the sea, and so thickhr 
covered with forests that it is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to penetrate it on horseback It is exclusively oc- 
cupied by Indians, who, as it will appear farther on, 
are little altered from their primitive condition. They 
support themselves by the produce of the balsam-trees, 
and by heaving out cedar planks and scantling, which 
they carry on their slioidders to Sonsonate and San 
Salvador. Tlieir cliief Avealth, however, is the balsam, 
of which they collect annually about twenty thousand 
pounds, which is sold to dealers in the cities at an av- 
erage price of half a dollar per pound. "Tlie tree^ 
}'ielding this coniniodity," according to Baily, '^ are very 
numerous on tlie ])rivileged spot, and apparently lim- 
ited to it ; for on otlier parts of the coast, seemingly 
identical in climate, rarely an individual of the species 
is to 1x3 met with. The balsam is obtained by making 
an incision in the tree, whence it gradually exudes, 

* This result compares favorably with that of the analysis of the best rarietie^ 
of American hituminous coals. The Virginia bituminous coal leaves 10 7 per 
cent, of ashes; the Pemisylvania free-burning coal 13.3 per cent.; the Marylanti 
bituminous (Cumberland), 10 per cent. 
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and is absorbed by pieces of cotton rag inserted for the 
|mq>osi^ These, when thoroughly saturated, are re- 
placed ])y others, which, as they are removed, are thrown 
into lioiiing water. Tlie heat detaches the balsam from 
the cotton, and, being of less specific gravity than the 
water, it floats on the top, is skimmed oft^ and put in 
calabashes for sale. Tlie wochI of the tree is of close 
grain, handsonu^ly veincnl, nearly of a mahogany color, 
but reclder. It n»tains for a long time an agreeable, 
fragrant odor, and takes a fine polish. It would be 
excellent for cabinet- work, l)Ut can Hi»ldom 1m» obtained, 
as tht' tn^s are nt'ver fflhil until by age or m*cidental 
decay their pn^cious sap Invomes exhauste<L This bal* 
sain was long erroiuMiusly supposed to \k* a j)rtMluction 
of South America; for in the early p<Tio<ls of the Span- 
ish dr>minion, and by the commereial n-gulaticms then 
existing relative to the fruits of this coast, it was usu- 
ally sent by the merc-hants hen^ to Callaa an<l. Inking 
thence transmittetl to Spain, it there receivt^l the name 
of Mmlsam of Peru,' King (Wmetl indigi*nous to that 
country. The real phu-e of its origin was known only 
to a few mercantile men.*" 

Ah I have said, the volcjinic filatures of San Salva- 
dor an* Ixith numen)us and striking. Only two of the 
eleven gn»at voIouhhm of the state are what an* c*alled 
*• vivo,** alive or active, viz., San Miguel and Izalco. 
The first-named ris€*s sheer fn>m the plain to the height 
of six thousand ft»et, in the Ibrm of a n*gular truncated 
cone. It emits <-onstantly great volumes of smoke from 
its summit, but its eruptions have lKH»n confined, since 
the historical pericxl, to the ojH»ning of gnut fissures in 
its sitles, fn>m which have floweil cum*nts of lava» reach- 
ing, in some in*itani*es, for a numlter of miles. The last 
eruption of this kind CKvurred in 1848, but it resulted 
in no serious damage. 
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It is difficult to conceive a grander natural object 
than this volcano. Its base is shrouded in densest 
green, blending with the lighter hues of the grasses 
which succeed the forest. Above these the various 
colors melt imperceptibly into each other. First comes 
the rich umber of the scoriae, and then the silver tint 
of the newly-fallen ashes at the summit ; and still 
above all, floating in heavj^ opalescent volumes, or ris- 
ing like a plume to heaven, is the smoke, which rolls 
up eternally from its incandescent depths. 

The volcano of Izalco may, however, be regarded a> 
the most interesting volcanic feature of the state. Tliis 
volcano and that of Jorullo, in Mexico, described bv 
Humboldt, are, I believe, the only ones which liave 
originated on this continent since the discovery. It 
arose from the plain, near the great mass of the extinct 
volcano of Santa Anna, in 1770, and covers what was 
then a fine cattle hacienda or estate. About the close 
of nC}9 the dwellers on this estate were alarmed by 
subterranean noises and shocks of eartlnjuakes, wliicli 
continued to increase in loudness and strength until 
the twenty-third of February following, when the earth 
opened about half a mile from the dwellings on the 
estate, sending out lava, accompanied by fire and 
smoke. The iidia])itants fled, but the raq>fcros oi* 
herdsmen, who visited the estate daih*, reported :i con- 
stant increase in the smoke and flame, and that the 
(yection of lava was at times suspended, and vast quan- 
tities of ashes, cinders, and stones sent out instead,* 
forming an increasing cone aromid the vent or crater. 
This process was repeated for a long period, but for 
many years the volcano has throAvn out no lava. It 
has, however, remained in a state of constant eruption, 
and received, in consequence, the designation of '"El 
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Faro (Ul Salvador,'" the Light-houfH? of Salvador. Its 
ex|ilo!«iuiis9 occur with great regularity, at intervals of 
from ten to twenty niiuuteis with a noise like the dis- 
chargi' of a park of artillery, accompanied with a 
dense smoke, and a cloud of ashes and stones, which 
fall upon ever}' side, and adil to the lu^ight of the cone, 
which is now about twenty-five hundred feet in alti- 
tufh*. 

The volcanoes of San Vic<*ntc and Tei'apa have si»v- 
cral orifii*i*s or vents, emitting smoke, stmm, ami sul- 
phuntus vapors, which aiv called ''////Jr/i/Z/ox,'' liti^ral- 
Iv, '* Little Hrlls.'^ lu a word, it mav 1>e said, with 
truth, that San Salvador comprehends more voK*an(M*s, 
and has within its limits mon* marked nsults of vol- 
«-anic action, than pmhahly any other ei|ual extent of 
the earth. For days the tniv«*ltT within its liorders 
journeys over unbroken IhhIs of hiva, MMiriii% and vol- 
i^anic siuid, constituting, contrary to what most ]»eoph; 
would suppose*, a soil of unlN>unded fertility, and 
densely covere<l with vegetation. 

Then* an* also many extinet craters, wliii'h are now 
generally fiUetl with water, constituting lakes without 
«»utlets, and of whieh the water is l^raiki^h. One of 
thew, ndled **Jova,** cnvurs a1>out four miles to the 
*«outliwest of the city of San Salvaili»r. 

Near tJu* tc»wn i»f Ahmu'hapau. in the extn-me west- 
ern part of the stat4\ are some n*markal>lt* tin rmal or 
hot hprings, ealled nnsoh's^ *' emitting a deii-e white 
^teani from a s<*mi-fluid mass ot mud and water in a 
state i>f ehtdlition, continually throwing hirge, heavy 
l»ul>lil«*s to the surlac-e.** These* aiisoles jirc described 
by M(»ntgomer)' in his Xarnitive a*' fiillows: 

•'Of these liikfs or |m)Ih1s tlim' on* wwral, and they occtipjr 
a ouiisiilvrablu tract of UmL TIm.* larj^-st is about a hondnd 
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yards in circumference. In this, as in all the others, the witer, 
which was extremely turbid, and of a light brown color, wis 
boiling fiiriously, and rising in bubbles three or four feet hi^ 
The steam ascended in a dense white cloud, and spread for & 
considerable distance round, as I stood for some time on the 
bank of this natural caldron, gazing with awe upon its tremen- 
dous vortex. The heat was so great on the surface of the 
ground near the borders of the lakes that, had our feet not been 
protected with thick shoes, it could not have been endured. On 
tlirusting a knife into the ground, the blade, when drawn out aft- 
er a few seconds, was so hot as to bum the fingers. Our horses, 
whicli, according to the custom of the country, were not shod, 
exhibited such symptoms of uneasiness, owing to the state ofthe 
ground beneath them, or in consequence of the strong smell of 
the steam, that it was found necessary to leave them tied some 
distance from the scene. In some places a little column of 
smoke issued fiercely from a hole in the ground, while in others, 
the water, in a boiling state, gushed out like a fountain. The 
ebullitions of these lakes or springs liave formed on the borders 
of them a deposit of tlie finest clay, and of every variety of col- 
ors ; but it does not a])pear tliat tlie natives have profited by 
the facility thus afforded tlicm for the manufacture of pottery; 
and althoiigli notliing would be more easy than to establish 
there the finest mineral baths in the world, this object lias never 
occupied tlieir attention." 

But, notwitlistaiidiiig its numerous volcanic features, 
San Salvador has suffered less from eartli([uakes than 
either Costa liica or Guatemala. The gi'eatest catas- 
troj)lie that has l)efalleii the state from this cause oc- 
curred last year (Ai)ril, 1H54), Avlien the capital ofthe 
state Avas utt(M*ly destroyed by a violent earthquake. 
Previous to tliis event, the city of San Salvador, in 
point of size and importance, ranked third in Central 
Anun'ica ; Guatemala, in the state ofthe same name, 
beinir first, and Leon, in Nicaragua, second. It was 
founded in 1528 by George Alvarado, brother ofthe 
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renowned Pedro Alvarado, the next in command to 
Cortez in his conquest of Mexico, and afterward the 
conqueror and governor of Guatemala. Its founda- 
tions were first laid at a place now called Bermuda, 
about Hix leagues to the northward of the present site. 
In 15;i9 it was removed to the place which it occupied 
until the pericKl of the rrcent aitastrophe. Its name 
was given to it by Alvanido in coninu*moration of his 
final decisive victory over the Indians of Cuscatlaui, 
which was gaineil on the eve of the festival of San Sal- 
vador. 

During the dominion of Spain in America the city 
was the soot of tlie governor intfn<leiite of the prov- 
ince of San Salvador, <lependent on tlie captain-gener- 
alcy of Guatemala. After the independence it Inrame 
the capital of the state, an<l was early distinguislRtl for 
its thorough devotion to the principles of the lilieral 
party in Ck*ntral America. 

After the confi*<lerati<)n of the states it was seh^i^ted 
as the capital of the new n*public and a district was 
laid off tfround it, calknl the Fe<lend District, after the 
exam])le of the lTnite<l Statics in erecting the District 
of Columbia. It continu<*d to l>e the seat of the fed- 
eral government until the dissolution of the republic 
in 1839. 

I sj)ent the month of August, lftr>:{, in the city of 
San Salvador, and was much imprt*sMd with the gn>mt 
beauty of the town, and the g<«nenil intelligence, indus- 
tr}% and enteri)rise of its inhabitants who sur])ass, in 
these respei^tH, the |>eople of any of the other large 
towns of Central America. The positi4>n of the town 
was n*markably In^autiful; in the midst (»f a broad, 
elevati^l plain, on the summit of x\w high tabK*-land or 
coast-rangt* of mountains which intcr^'enes between the 



valley of the River Lempa and the Pacific Its elm^ 
tioB^ by baromf?trical admeasureiiietit^^ is two thousaiul 
O0e hundred and fifteen feet above tlie sea. As a cent 
MMjucn s Jimate is cool as compared with that of 
the coast rions, although unfavorably uiodified m 
this respect by a low range of hills on the southern 
border of the plaLn^ which shuts oflf the sea-breeise. 
Were it not for this obstacle, the breezes of the ocean, 
which h only tm^enty miles distant, would reach the 
city. During the month of August^ 1853, the maEi^ 
inuni of temperature was 81*^ of Fahr-, the miniinum 
70^, and tlie mean average 76^ 3'^ which condtitutes a 
delicious climate. 

TliC hilU aroiuKl the pliuij of San Salvador are cov. 
cred ^ith verdure, which, as the dews are considerable, 
keeps gi^een throughout the thy as well as tlie ratnj 
sea sn n. A bo ii t t h wo imlv^i o 1 1 u- \Vf*^t \\ iir< 1 oft he eltv 

ia the great volcano of San Salvad(»?. Hneoone^wlikb 

rises on the northern border or edge of the crater, is 
(approximately) eight thousand feet in heights The 
volcano proper, however, is a vast mass, with a broad 
base of irregular outline, its summit serrated by the 
jagged edges of the crater, and is much less in altitude 
than the cona This cone seems to have been formed 
by ashes and scoriae thrown out of the crater, which is 
represented as a league and a half in circumferenoe, 
and a thousand varas^ or nearly three thousand feet, 
deep. At the bottom of this crater is a considerable 
lake of water. Very few persons have had the taooer- 
ity to venture into the chasm of the volcano, and none 
of these are likely, judging from the accounts which 
they give of their efforts, to repeat the undertaking. 
Two Frenchmen, who ventured down a year or two 
since^ became exhausted and incapable of returning. 
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Tlwy were rescued with great difficulty by a detach- 
ment of soldiers from the garrison. 

San Salvador stands, or rather stood — for its de- 
struction has been so complete lus to justify the use of 
the pant tensc-^upon a table-land wholly made up of 
Hcoria», volcanic ashes, sand, and fragments of pumice, 
overlyinpr, to the depth of hundreds of feet, the IkkIs of 
lava wliich had fiowwl from the volcano before their 
ejection. Tliosc who have seen the scoriaceous lieds 
which cover Pompeii can form an fu*curate idea of the 
soil on which San Salvador was built. 

Tlie channels of the streiuns art^ worn down to a great 
depth through this light and yielding material, and con* 
Htituti* inunensc rjivines, which render the approaches 
to th(* town almost impassable, exc4*pt at the places 
where graded passages arc cut down on either side, 
paved with stone, and sometinu^s walled, to keep them 
from washing out and l>ecoming usc^less. Some of these 
approaches are so narrow that it is customary, when 
mounted, to shout loudly on entering, so as to avoid 
encountering horsemen in the jiassages, which are fns 
quently so restricted as to preclude either passing or 
turning Iwick. San Salvador has more than once owed 
its safety, in time of war, to these natural fortifications, 
which confoun<led the enemy with their intricacies and 
difficidties, while aftbnling means of defense to the in* 
habitants. 

Tlie facnlity with which the soil al>ove described 
washes away has been the cause of several disasters to 
San Salvador. During a lieavy niin of several days* 
durati<m, called a ** TVwyxomA" which occurred in 1852, 
not only were all the bridges which crossed a small 
f»trram flowing through one of the suburl)s of the town 
undermined and ruined, but many houses destroyed In 
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tendBng into the salniiH ^5^ Ixr^Mih'it itt liM» 
ttiLlMttiit^ and tho cuucttratioii '#Bnl^'i^'8Cl*]rtil^pidly^ tint 
110 eObrlf ooidd arrest h; 'A oontdnsbla part'of'ttfe 
rtreetJbecame donfvwtrf info » hugs jr a v S iie^ itiite iiiiiidi 
tiie honiSB and g ag d eiistBt eHfaeg aMte n w a prec^p H a Wt 
The eztetttion of the *dflBBii|^ %^ i^BnhUE; 

iriakQfmaikmi7,likethe&oea<i^^ *9Eo# 

•ttioos an nndwrtnlrttig tMI tru Ttgard^-ttaj bo^ 
ftned from the fbtstthatita eoiiijA8tieitiMa cntomed^ 
anffictenfr impoctanoB to lie^aiiiiOinlOBd is tiio aniMal 
meflsageofthePrandcint' * - 

Ban Sidvadorv like an dOier Spatiidi't^^ 
w- litEge krea in propoHioB to itapo^ndMi^^ Ykk 
hbilfliea ifefe huilt low^ nonelMng of nixata lliaik ok 
story, wilSi very thidc wnlls, dfedlgned to'rerist lli^ 
shocks of earthquakes. Each was built, around an in> 
ner court, planted with trees and flowers, and frequent- 
ly containing a fountain. To the circumstance of the 
existence of these courts the people of San Salvador 
owe their general preservation in the late catastrophe, 
as will be seen from the accounts below given. They 
afforded ready and secure places of refuge from the fell- 
ing dwellings. 

The population of San Salvador was estimated in 
1852 at twenty-five thousand. Including the little 
towns in its environs, and which were practically a 
part of it, such as Soyopango, San Marcos, Mexicanos, 
etc., its inhabitants might have been estimated at thirty 
thousand. It was the seat of a bishopric, with a large 
and beautiful cathedral church, and of a large and flours 
ishing university, the buildings for which were only fin- 
ished about a year ago. It had also a female semina* 
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r}\ wvenil hospitali, and num})cred some eight or ton 
chunh<*H. In 1832, a \ery large and beautiful cenio* 
tery, with a fine fiu^ide and dependent chapel.^ waH con- 
8tructc*d. Two ]U|ueducts, one of wliich is five miles in 
length, supplied the city with water. It was also a 
place of consid(?rablc and improving trade. Under the 
auspices of the late pn*sident^ DuenatH, a cart-roa<I was 
8ur\'eyed, and airri<'d nearly, if not (piite, to a success- 
ful conclusion, from the city to its port on the Pacific, 
called La Libertail, a distance of a))Out twenty-two 
miles. This, in a country where the liest nmds are 
hanlly e<iual to what we would here call cattle-paths, 
was certainly no inconsiderable a<lvance. 

The market of San Salvador was well su]>plie<l from 
the immerous Indian villages around it. On feast-<la\'«, 
and on the occasions of the fairs, such as that falling on 
the anniversary of the victory of Alvarado, the town 
overflowed, not only with people gathered from within 
a radius of fifty Iwigues, but with foreigners and mer- 
(*hants trom every part of Central America. At these 
fairs the aci-ounts between dealers were adjusted, and 
contracts, stiles, and purchases made for the ensuing 
year; the whole com-urrenee an<l bustle contrasting 
strangely with the usual monotony and quiet. 

With the exception of the centnil and paveil part of 
the city, San Salvador was eminently sylvan, K'ing lit- 
erally rml>owen*<l in tn>piral fruit-tn*<»s. Tlie re^l-roof^ 
ed dwellings, closi»ly shut in with evergre<*n heilges of 
cactus, sIiadowiMl over by palm and onmgivtrees, with 
a dense W*kgnHind of brtnul-U-aved plantains, almont 
sinking In'neath thc?ir heavy clust<»r8 of golden fruity 
were singularly picturc^sipie and K^atitiful. In n*aill- 
ing the pictun\ it is sad to think that all is now alian* 
doned and desolate ; that the gruat square is deserted| 
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and that a silence, unbroken even by the fall of water 
from the lately glittering fountains, reigns over the ru- 
ined and deserted, but once busy and beautiful city of 
''Our Saviour l"" 

It will be seen from the following account of tli. 
catastrophe of April 16th, that the work of devastatioii 
was accomplished in the brief space of ten seconds. 
Fortunately, a premonitory shock had induced tlie wan- 
inhabitants to abandon their houses, and seek safety iu 
the public squares and in the court-yards of their 
dwellings. Had it not been for this, the loss of life 
would, of necessity, have been very great. 

San Salvador has suflfered greatly in past times from 
earthquakes. Severe ones are recorded as having oi- 
curred in the years 1575, 1593, 1625, 1656, and 179F. 
Another, which occurred in 1839, shattered the cin, 
and led the people to think of abandoning it. Tht 
volcano has also several times throAvn out sand, an«l 
threatened general devastation. 

But none of the eiii-thqujikes alluded to woiv con - 
paral)le in violence with that now recorded. It will 
he seen that the event has ins])ired so profound a ti-rror. 
tliat the peo])le do not propose to return again to tlu 
same site, but to select a new locality for tlieir ca])ital. 
In this tliey follow the exani2)le of the people of Oun- 
tenuda, Avhich city was originally built at a })hice now 
called the Antigua, or Old City. In 177e> an CiU-th- 
(iuak(.' occurred of such poAver as nearly to ruin the 
town, which was removed in consequence^ It may Ik 
doubted if the eai-tluiuake of that year was as violent 
as that which ruined San Salvador, and wliicli in that 
respect may be comi)ared with that which destroyed 
Caraccas in 1H12, and in which ten thousand lives wen 
lost. The earthquake of Caraccas consisted of three 
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terrific shocks, each one lasting but two or three sec- 
onds. The shocks wliich destroyetl San Salvador did 
not collectively extend over ten seconds. 

Tin? subjoined account of the destruction of the city 
is from the ^^Jioletin Extraordiimrio dd (Jobierno dd 
Salvador" of May 2d, 1854, and may be recorded as 
authentic: 

'' The night of tlie 16th of April, 1854, will ever be one of sad 
and bitter memory for the people of Salvador. On that onfin^ 
tunate night, our hap|>y and beautifal capital was made a heap 
of ruins. Movements of the earth were felt on the morning of 
Holy Thursday, preceded by sounds like the rolling of heavy 
artillery' over pavements, and like distant thunder. The people 
were a little alarmed in consequence of this phenomenon, but it 
did not prevent them from meeting in the churches to celefanta 
the solemnities of the day. On Saturday all was quiet, and < 
tidence was restored* The people of the ncigiiborhood 
bled as usual to celebrate the Passover. The nij^t of Saturday 
was tranquil, as was also the whole of Sunday. The beat, it is 
true, was considerabk% but the atmosphere was calm and serene* 
For the first three hours of the evening notliing unusual occur* 
redt but at half past nine a severe shock of an earthquake, oc- 
curring without the usual pfeliminar^- noises, alarmed the whole 
city. Many families left their lK>uses and made encampments 
in the public squares, wliilc others prepared to pass the ni(^t in 
their respective court-yards. 

** Finally, at ten minutes to eleven, without premonitioQ of 
any kind, the earth began to heave and tremble with such fisar- 
(iil force that in ten seconds the entire city was prostrated. The 
crashing of houses and churches stunned the ears of tlie terrified 
inhabitants, while a cbud of dust from the fidling ruins envd* 
oped them in a pall of impenetrable darkness. Not a drop of 
water could be got to relieve the half^lioked and suffocating, for 
the wells and fountains were filled up or made dry. The dock 
tower of the cathedral carried a prrat part of that edifice with it 
in its fiill. The towers of the cimrch of San Francisco crushed 
the episcopal oratory and part of the palace. The chorch of 




SaiitoDoiiniigO WMf1lU#(l beneatli its towers, mkd tbe colkgr 

aC4w*AMDViplkn.VM eiitijely miiied. The new and beauti&l 
edifioe of the Unmnitj waa deniQlished. The church of tk 
Jlbmed iepamted in ibb eentre, and its walk fell outward to tk 
gRnmd. Of Aepavate liousea a few were laft standmg^ but dl 
irte xendflRid niihihaiTiHible, It is worthy of remark that the 
wbUi left standing ne old ones i aU those of modem eonst|U£- 
tiflo haye fidlen. The pdUk edifiooB <|C ihe 
cil^ ihawifl vl9< 
• *«Th6 

danfli and nceo Mpiuae d Ivjf ^ 

ikqrlMd 

flnt ^ Uft bat littb 6ri 

**8o]0nin and tanible was i 
fiaenalnig^ of a wholepeppbchptaringaii tin jlaaas, and on 
tibair knoea "Crpng with Irad foioea to 0Mren ibr bmboj, or ia 
agnniiii' g acoonta i^ri liTitg for thioir duuvon nnid fljntifli wUiii 
thiqr believed to be Imriedhe^ Alieiiiven opaqae 

and ommoua ; a movement of the earth impid and mieqaa], cana- 
ing a terror indescribable; an intense snlphimms odor filling the 
atmosphere, and indicating an approaching emption of the vol- 
cano ; streets filled with ruins, or overhung bj threatening walls; 
a suffocating doud of dust, almost rendering respiration impoa- 
sible — suph was the spectacle presented bj the unhappj city 
on that memordble and awful night ! 

<' A hundred boys were shut up in the collie, many invalids 
crowded the hospitals, and the barracks were full of soldiers. 
The sense of the catastrophe which must have be&llen them 
gave poignancy to the first moments of reflection af^ the earth- 
quake was over. It was believed that at least a fourth part of 
the inhabitants had been buried beneath the ruins. The mem- 
bers of the government, however, hastened to ascertain, as fu* as 
practicable, the extent of the catastrophe, and to quiet the pub- 
lic mind. It was found that the loss of life had been much less 
than was supposed, and it now appears probable that the num- 
ber of the killed will not exceed one hundred, and of wounded 
fifty. Among the latter is the bishop, who reoeived a severe 
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blow on the head ; the Ute president^ Senor Dne&M ; m daugh- 
ter of the ptesident, and the wife of the aecietaij of the Le^»* 
lative Chambers, the latter aererelj. 

*' FortoBately, the earthquake has not been followed by raina, 
which gives an opportunity to disinter the public archives, aa 
ttlso many of the valuables contained in the dwellings of the 
citizens. 

**TIic movements of the earth still continue, with strong 
sliockis and the ])Coplc, fearing a general swallowing up of the 
i«ite of the city, or that it may be buried under some sudden 
i*mption of the volcano, axe Iiastening away, taking with them 
their household gods, the sweet memories of their in&ncy, and 
their domestic animals, perhaps the only property left for the 
Hupport of their families, exclaiming with Vixgil, ^No$ patrim 
i9U!9 et dtdcia Imquitnus arvaJ* " 

The revenues of San Salvador are derived from du- 
ties on imports, and the proceeds of the government 
monopolies of tobacco and aijuardiente (rum). The 
receipts of the state from all sourcesi and its expendi- 
tures, for five years, arc reported by the treasury as fol- 
lows, the fiscal year commencing October Ist, and ter^ 
minating September 80th : 

1H48-49 9397,405 9384,227 

1849-50 353,127 • 342,458 

1850-51 402,619 386,886 

1851-52 454,113 415,207 

1858-54 600,188 679,460 

For the fiscal year 1851-52, $205,191 were derived 
rnun ilutios. on imJ>o^tation^ $110,592 from the mo- 
nopoly of atjunnliente^ an<l $10,290 from that of to- 
Inict^o. Tlif ex|>cn<liturrs on ai^count of the army for 
the same XiHur were $«9,000; |>ul»lic debt, $185,747; 
and civil and general list, $nHX3«K). For the fiscal 
year 1853-54, the payments on account of the domestic 
debt were $812,901. 
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The interior debt of the state on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1853, including bonds in circulation, was about 
$350,000. On the first of October, 1862, acoordingto 
the statement of the treasurer, the amount of **6awo« y 
vales^^ bonds and treasury notes in circulation, was 
$213,938. During the fiscal year $141,243 had been 
issued, and $185,747 redeemed 

The '^bonos" are classified, and received at fixed val- 
uations, and in certain proportions, in payment of du- 
ties and other obligations to the state. Their valua- 
tion is wholly arbitrary, and is determined by legisla- 
tive enactment, ranging fi^om ten to eighty per cent 
on their face. They have mostly, if not entirely, orig- 
inated in the political disturbances of the country, 
having been issued on account of the forced loans from 
proprietors, or in the way of compensation for prop- 
erty taken for public purposes, and probably do not 
represent more than one third of the original value on 
account of which they were issued. 

The f()rei<ni debt of tlic state on the first dav of Jan- 
uary, 1853, anionnted to not far from $325,000, of 
which the greater pai*t was the proportion of the debt 
of the old federation assumed by San Salvador. This 
has been augmented by various claims, made mostly, 
if not exclusively, by British subjects, and whicli, in 
the aggregate, have amoimted to about $100, OOi). 
The interest on the old debt has not^ I believe, been 
paid, and its accumulation since 1848 is prolxibh' 
chargeable upon the state. The report of tlie treas- 
urer for 1852 puts down $18,205 as paid on accoimt 
of debts due to individual foreigners. For 1851 the 
amount of this item was $5800; for 1850, $20,200. 

Tlie exports of San Salvador for the year 1851 
were 7000 bales of indigo, valued at $700,000. The 
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exports of ores, balsam, skint, rice, sagt^Pi etc, for the 
same year, were estimated at $500,000. Total exports, 
$1^200,000, Ttie imports for the same year were valr 
ued at $1,500,000. 

Tlie political organization of Sun Salvador corre- 
R]K>nds geuorally with tliut of Honduras, with which it 
has alwavH closely sympathized. In 1853, under the 
tein]>orary ascendency of a reactionar}' government, it 
withdrew its delegates from the Constituent Assem- 
bly, then in session in the city of Tegucigiilpa, for the 
purpose of framing a Constitution forthe organization 
of a Federal K^^public, which should comprehen<l the 
three states of San Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua. 
At the same time, it declared itself u distinct and sov- 
ereign state, under the title of the ^^liepublic of San 
Salvador. '^ 

In 1850 I ha<l the honor, on behalf of the United 
States, of negotiating a treaty with Don Agustin Mo- 
rales, plenipotentiary of San Salvailor, which subse- 
quently received the re<|uisite ratifications upon both 
sides, and is now in full force and effect. It secures 
to tlie citizens of the l^nit«l States all the rights, priv- 
ileges, and immunities of citizens of San Salvador in 
commerce, navigation, mining, and in respect of hold- 
ing and transferring pro]R*rty in that state. It guai^ 
antees to American citizens resident in the country the 
fullest protection in the enjo\inent of rt4igious and 
civil fnH»<loni, and, in short, t»very other right and priv- 
ile^ which has l>e«*n comtc^ded in any treaty nc^gotiated 
betw<H.*n tlie Uniteil States and any otiier nation on the 
glolie. And Iiere it may lie mentioned, as an illustra- 
tion of the s^-mpathy and good feeling which lias al- 
ways existiil among the peojde of San Salvador in n>> 
BpvvX to this couutr}', that in 1823, when doubts ex* 
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i possible organization of the Federal Efr 

ic'of al America, the Staff? of Saii Salvuckr 

rmally arid solemnly decreed its a^regatiou to 

ited es. _ 

■ H i r, as I haYe said, h relatively the mo^ 

I UM of B Central American statjes. It has, ib- 

% a Ti }ly larger population than most of the 

s of the United States — nearly four tiines as manj 

the square mile as loi more than Vermont 

or New Hampshire. Uon j that it has no lai^ 

capitals, like Mexico or Lima :hin its borders, it is 

unquestionably more populous than any other equal 

portion of Spanish America. The travelerj howeT^, 

would not be apt to receive this impression in tra\'el- 

ing through the countr}% since comparatively few of the 

people live outside of the numerous villages which dot 

over tlie state in every direction* The inhabitants of 

Hmse towns have their litde palxJM of ground at dis» 

tances varying from one to five miles from their resi* 

dences, and think little of traveling that distance in the 

morning to work them, returning at night It is this 

circumstance which lends much of picturesqueness and 

life to the journeys of the traveler, who^ as he ap- 

proacjies the villages in the evening, or departs from 

them in the early morning, finds the paths thronged 

with people bearing their implements of cultivation, or 

loaded with the produce of their little huertas or (JkOr 

eras. 

There is little public or unclaimed land in l^e state, 
and few large tracts held by single individuals. This 
is a circumstance favorable to the general industry, 
which contrasts creditably with that of the other states; 
and, upon a second and more extended acquaintance* 
ship with the state and its people, I can only repeat 
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what I have before hud cxx^osion to say of San Salva- 
dor, that ill respect of industry, general intelligence, 
and all the rec^uisites of good order, its {Koplc are en- 
title<l to rank first in Central Aniericik There is no 
part of Spanish America where individual rights are 
iKJtter respited, or the duties of republicanism liettcr 
understocMl ; and, whatever may Ix? the future history 
of O'ntrul America, its most important part, in all that 
requires intelligence*, activity, concentration, and force, 
will be i>erfonued by Sam Salvador. 
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CHAPTEK XVL. 

ABORIGINAL POPULATION OP SAN SALVAIX)R. 

THHE inquirer into the history and relations of the 
-*- aborigines of America is often surprised to find 
enigmatical fragments of the great primitiye £BuniIie8 
of the continent widely separated from their parent 
stocks, and intruded among nations differing from them 
in manners, language, government, and religion. These 
erratic fhigments — ^to adopt a geological term — ^in some 
instances present the clearest and most indubitable ev- 
idences of their origin and relationship, in an almost 
imchanged language, and in a civil and social organiza- 
tion, manners, and customs, little, if at all, modified from 
those of their distant progenitors. The inference from 
this would natm'ally be that their separation had been 
comparatively recent; yet these identities have been 
found to exist in cases where tradition fails to assign 
a cause or period for the disruption, or even to indicate 
the manner in which it took place. 

At the period of the discovery of America, a colony 
or fragment of that primitive stock, which, under the 
name of Quiches, Kachiquels, Tzcndales, Mayas, etc, 
occupied nearly the whole of what is now Guatemala, 
Chiapa, and Yucatan, was found established on the 
River Panuco. They bore the name of Huastecas, and 
from them had proceeded those beneficent men who 
carried the arts of civilization and the elements of a 
mild religion into those regions, where the Acolhuas 
and Aztecas, or Nahuales, afterward built up the so- 
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called Mexican empire. It was one of their leaden^ 
bearing the hereditary name Quetzalcoatl in the Na- 
hual dialect, and Cuculcan in the Tzendal, who taught 
the higher arts to the inhabitants of Cholula, and who 
afterward returned to the primitive seats of his fathers 
in the valley of the Usumasinta by way of the isth- 
mus of Coatzacoulcos. Tlie period of this migration 
to the Panuco dates back beyond the foundation of the 
principalities of Anahuac, and is anterior to the Tez- 
cucan and Aztec dynasties. 

In Central America, on the other liand, two consid- 
erable fragments of the true Nahual or Aztoi*. stock 
wen; found intruded among the native or original fam- 
ilies of that portion of the continent. One of these^ 
as I have shown in my work on Nicaragua, occupied 
the ]>rinci])al islands in the Lake of Nicaragua, the 
narrow isthmus which intervenes between that lake 
and the Pacific, and jirolwbly a j>ortion of the country 
to the southward as far as the Gulf of Nico^'a. Their 
country was less than a hundre<l miles long by scarcely 
twenty-five broad ; yet here they jircserved the same 
language and institutions, and practii^ed the same re- 
ligious rites with the {n^ople of the same stock who 
dwelt more than two thousand miles distant^ on the 
plateaus of Anahuac, from whom they were sc*parated 
by numerous powerful nations, s|>eaking a diffi^rent 
language, and having a distinct organization. 

I have elsewhere inclicatinl the character, habits, and 
rcligicm of the Nahuals of Nicaragua, and shown in 
what respect their language* was uiodifieil, or differed 
froiit that s|>oken by the Nahuals of Mexico.^ I do 
not pro]M>se to go over that ground again, but to con- 

* S«« utkU on iIm *« ArrlwologT and Eihnolofy «»f NmrafQa,** put I , vol lil 
witnmmtikmt oCtkt AflMfkwi ElluwlQ|inl SocMiy 
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fine myself to some account of another and larger col- 
ony or fragment of the Nahual stock, which was situ- 
ated between Nicaragua and Guatemala, principally in 
what is now the State of San Salvador, where their 
descendants still remain, retaining to this ^ay their 
original language, and many of their primitive man- 
ners and customs. 

Their existence here was affirmed by the earliest 
chronicles, but, as I have had occasion to say in treat- 
ing of the Nahuals of Nicaragua, the fact does not seem 
to have been generally accepted by modem ethnogra- 
phers. In the absence of direct proofe, such as might 
be derived from a comparison of their language with 
that of the Nahuals of Mexico, this is not surprising. 
The science of ethnology is now happily so far ad- 
vanced as to require a closer authentication of the facts 
upon which it proceeds than can alwajrs be derived 
from the vague and frequently obscure allusions and 
statements of the ancient chroniclers. 

The data necessary to establish the statements of the 
conquerors in the respect above indicated I was fortu- 
nate enough to obtain in my recent visit to Central 
America in the year 1853. During that visit I not 
only traveled extensively through Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras, which bound San Salvador on the south and 
north, but also traversed that state throughout its en- 
tire length and breadth, visiting in succession each of 
its departments. 

As a general rule, the aboriginal population has 
been much modified by three centuries of contact with 
the whites, and an equally long subjugation to the 
Spanish rule ; yet there are towns, even in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the capital, which have retained to a 
surprising degree their primitive customs, and in which 
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the aboriginal blood has suffered scarcely any, if in* 
deed the slightent iiitennixture. In most places, how- 
ever, the native language has fallen into disuse, or only 
a few words, which have also lieen accepted by the 
whites, are retained The original names of places, 
however, have been preserved here with the greatest 
tenacity, and afford a very sure guide in defining the 
extent of territor}* over which the various aborigiiml 
nations wore npread. 

In the neighborhood of Sonsonate there are several 
]argo towns, inhabited almost exclusively by Indians, 
who also use the national language in ordinary inter* 
course among themselves. Tlie same is true of some 
of the towns on the southeni flank of the volcano of 
San Vicente, whose inhabitants, no later than 1K32, 
attempt4>d to reassert their ancient dominion, and ex- 
terminate not only the whites, but all who had a trace 
of £uropc*an bloo<l in their veins. 

There is, nevertheless, one {K)rtion of the State of San 
Salvador where the alK>rigines have always maintain- 
ed an almost complete isolation, and where they still 
retain their original language, and. to a great extent, 
their ancient rites and customs. Tliis distrii't is known 
M the ^^(oHt€i del JittUimo^'^ or Balsam Coast. It is 
about tifty miles in length by twtjity to twenty-five in 
breadtli, lying lM*twei*n La Lil>ertad, the port of the 
city of San Stdva<l(>r, an<l tin* roiMlstiuid of Ariijutla, 
near Sonsonate. Tliis district is entirL*ly occupied by 
Indians, retaining habits but little chiingi-d fmm what 
they were at the |H'riiHl of tin* conquest. It is only 
travers4>d by foot-paths so intricate and diflicult as to 
baffle the efforts of the strangiT to jK'netnite its nnvHsefti 
The diflirultv of inti-n-our**' is cnhaiuHnL if not bv the 
alMolute hostilitv of the Indians themselves, from their 
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dislike to any intrusion on the part of the whites, be 
they Spaniards or foreigners. I was, however, fortu- 
nate in numbering among my warmest friends in Cen- 
tral America two gentlemen, who are the principal -pva^ 
chasers of the celebrated ^^ Balsam of Peru,'' which is 
obtained exclusively by these Indians, and constitutes 
their only article of sale and sole source of wealth. 
They not only have an extensive acquaintance with the 
Indians, but also great influence over them, which was 
exercised in putting me in relation with some of the 
more intelligent ones in their visits to the city of San 
Salvador. I was thus enabled to obtain a vocabulary 
of their language, which is nearly identical with the 
ancient Nahual or Mexican. The differences which 
exist are indicated in the comparison which is else- 
where made. 

The towns of the Indians of the Balsam Coast occu- 
py generally the level summits of the low range of 
mountains which extend parallel to the coast at the 
distance of about three leagues inland. Their houses 
lure all thatched with grass or palm leaves, the chiuxihes 
only lx>ing covered with tiles. The largest town' has 
no nioix} than two thousand inhabitants. Very few 
lunong these Indians know how to read or write, but 
in this ivspoct considerable advance has been made since 
the iiulopendence. 

The mechanical arts are little understood, and, of 
t*ourso, the fine arts still less practiced. Music is cul- 
tivate d to some extent, but only as an accessory to pub- 
lic worshi}). Tliey profess the Catholic religion, but 
with no vor}' dear idea of its more exalted lenets ; and 
its ooivnuniies are interpolated with many peculiar ab- 
orit>:inaI rites. 

Tlu'ir ni^oessities qvq very limited. The women dress 
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in a blue skirt of cotton cloth woven in Son Salvador, 
but go imkecl hIjovc the waist They make two braids 
of their liuir, triiiuuing it with pearl-colored ribbon, 
and when they go out, cover their heads with a tiara 
of inappayan. Tlie men dress in a trowsers of doth, 
made of the native cotton, woven by themselves in a 
species of hand-loom. This, with a palm-leaf hat, such 
as are manufactured for sale in other parts of the state, 
completes their dress. 

Matrimony is celebrated both as a civil rite and re> 
ligious sacrament, as in other parts of the state ; but 
the ceremonies which precede it are different and pecul* 
iar. As soon as the boy attains the age of fourteen 
years, and the girl twelve, the parents agree upon the 
match, i>erhaps without consulting the inclinations of 
the prim*i{)alH, and sometuiies in c*ontnivention of them. 
When the lietrothal is effected, the father of the son 
takes the girl to his house, and is obligi^d to educate 
and maintain her as if she were his own child The 
labor of both boy and girl is at his ser\'ice, but when 
it is sup]>osed the new couple are able to sustain them* 
aelv&s, the parents jointly build a house, and give them 
metms to start in life. 

It i5s nevertheless, not uncommon to see among these 
Indians a family of thix*e genenitions, all marrii*d, liv* 
ing hi the same house, and dependent \k\H>xx the oldest 
pair. 

Tliesi' Indians respect not only the parental and pub- 
lic authority, but also the authority of age, in their 
public and ed(]>ecially in thitir private gatherings. They 
style the old |)ersons '''' Ahwflfs.^ This title and an* 
thority is only conceded to fHTsons over forty years of 
age, who have had charge of tlio treiisure-lwxos of their 
various saints, or who Iiave ser\'cd in some public ca- 
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padty. But among these ^^ officers^ there is a rigorous 
scale of rank. 

Their laws are ostensibly those of the state, but, in 
point of fitct, these are not consulted in their civil and 
Griminal decisions. Custom and common sense consti- 
tute their code of procedure. The meetings of their 
ectbffdoSj or municipal courts, are always held at night, 
commencing at seven in the evening, and lasting until 
ten, or even later, if the matter in hand require it 
The cabildo is lighted by a fire of dry wood, built in 
one of its angles. Here the people assemble, with their 
hats in their hands, exhibiting the greatest submission 
and deference to the authorities. 

Their votes for president, deputies, etc., are alwap 
given in consonance with the indications which they 
receive from the seat of government, and which they 
regard m the light of orders. ' 

Agriculture among them is carried on only to the 
extent of producing the maize requisite for the year, 
and nothing more. Their sole wealth consists of their 
Imlsain, calculated approximately to amount to twenty 
thousand pounds annually, and which they sell at four 
rials, or half a dollar the pound. This, it might be 
supposed, would gradually place in their hands some 
property, but it is quite spent in the festivals of the 
saints, which are rather eating and drinking bouts than 
sacred feasts. 

Physically, these Indians have more angular and se- 
verer features than those of the other families of Gua- 
temala and Nicaragua. They are not so symmetrical 
in form, and are darker in color, more taciturn, and ap- 
parently less intelligent. Their women are much small- 
er than those of the other Indian nations, are generally 
ugly, and, when old, little short of hideous. Through- 
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out the state they arc industrious, and San Salvador, 
favored generally with a fertile and arable soil^ is un- 
doubte<lly the best cultivated, as it is the best popu- 
lated state of Central America. 

Having thus indicated the present condition of the 
Nahuals of San Salvador, and the district within which 
the ancient race has preserved its blood unmixed and 
its {KKTuliarities almost unchanged, I now propose to de* 
fine the extent of its occupation of the country at the 
period of tlie conquest. Upon this point the testimony 
of the early chroniclers is unusually direct, and, even if 
it were less so, the easily recognizable i>eculiarities of 
the Naliual names of places, of rivers, and other natu- 
ral objects, would afford us a very sure guide in our nv 
aean*hc^ 

When, in 1524, Pedro de Alvarado had suIkIuchI the 
kingclonf of the QuiclieM, and received the submission 
of the Kachiciuels, another powerful nation of the same 
stock, whose capital was not far from where the old 
city of Guatemala now stand's he obtained information 
of a great i>eople situated farther to the southwest, on 
the coast of the South Sea, who were called J^ipile4i^ and 
with whom the Kacliit{uels had little or no intercourse, 
and were in a state of almost constant warfare. In* 
cited by his Kachiquel allies, and still more by his own 
ambition, he determined to undertake their reduction, 
and for that puri>osc si?t out from tlu* Kachiquel cap> 
ital with a large force of Spaniards and Indian auxil- 
iaries. 

Of this exiHHlition Alvarado lias himself given us a 
sununar}' in his second letter to C«>rtez, and it is still 
eaay to trai*e the route of his army« fn>m the nanu^s of 
the plac*eH which succesHively fell under his anns, and 
which, with scarcely an exception, are still retained. 
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Between the territories of tribes or nations in a state 
of constant hostility or warfare against each other, there 
must necessarily be a ''disputed ground," depopulated 
and desolate. Such a belt of country was traversed 
by Alvarado after leaving the Kachiquel capital which 
it took him three days to pass. " His advance,'' says 
Juarros, ''was slow, for the reason that there was no 
intercoiu'se between the people of Guatemala and the 
Pipiles^ and roads were unknown.'" 

On the third night, however, which was dark and 
rainy, he reached the town of Escuintepeque, and, al- 
though most of the inhabitants, seized with terror, fled 
without striking a blow, yet those who remained op- 
posed an obstinate resistance. After five hours' hard 
fighting, he was obliged to fire the town, which was 
done at several points. But even these desperate meas- 
ures failed, and it was not until he found means to 
threaten the principal caziq'ue with th^ destruction of 
the neighboring plantations of cacao and maize that he 
was induced to surrender. Alvarado spent eight days 
here in reducing the neighboring towns and collecting 
the inhabitants from the forests, where they had fled in 
their alarm. He then advanced with his force, which 
now numbered three hundred Spanish infantry, one 
hundred horse, and six thousand Guatemalan and Tlas- 
calan auxiliaries, the latter being a portion of those 
who had accompanied hun from Mexico. 

The next obstacle which opposed his course was the 
River Miclmtoyat^ which reaches the sea at the road- 
stead of Istapan, where Alvarado afterward built the 
vessels used in his expedition to Peru, and which is 
now the Pacific port of Guatemala. He crossed this 
river mth difficulty, and, after much hard fighting, re- 
duced the towns of Atiquipaque (called Atipar by Al- 
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vanulo), Tuxisco (Tansisco), and finally reached Guaza- 
capan, which, supported by Nextiquipaque, Chif|uiinul- 
la, Ouaiinuiga, and Guanaga/upan, made a vigorous re> 
iiistana'. Tlie Spaniards finally carried the jilace, but 
only to fin<l it deserted by its inhabitants. Alvarado, 
after spending several days in vain attempts to induce 
them to return to their homes and submit to the Span- 
ish authority, was obliged to leave them unsulMlucd. 
They, however, ultimately submitter!, of their own ac- 
cord, to the authorities of Guatemala. Juarros men- 
tions, as a singular cin*umstance, tlmt the Indians of 
Guazacapan fought with little bells fastened to their 
wrists. . 

Proceeding onward l>eyond the Rio de los Esclavoti 
Alvamdo encountered the strong town of Pazaca, sup- 
porte<l by the neighlwring towns of Sinacantan, Nau- 
cinta, Teiniacx), and others more* distant. Tlie Indians 
here strewetl the ground with poisone<l prickles, which 
woundfil many of the horses and men, and cause<l them 
to die, in the <x)urse of two or three days, in great ag- 
ony. Tlie battle liefore Pazaca was long and bloo<ly, 
and finally n\sulted in favor of the Spanianls; **but 
the victory,'' says Juarros, *'did not entin*ly decide the 
conquest of the district ; for, although some of the 
towns (among thc'm Tcxutla) submitt<-<l, others, in 
strong force*, still retained their lil)erty and native gov- 
ernments.** 

Alvarado continues] his advance past the llio Pata 
(or Pa/a4*a) into the district of Izala), which then, as 
now, was densi»ly po[iulate<L Here he encountered a 
stout resistance, and was hims^*lf s<»ver(»ly wounded. 
He nevertheless captun*<l McM|uisaIco (the pn*sent Mo- 
huisalco), Acate|>e<pus Amsual (Caxocal), Tlacusqual- 
co^ and other towns^ and finally reached the principal 

Y 
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or capital town of the NahnaLsy called Guscatlan, t 
name which was also applied by them to their comitiy 
at large. 

After remaining here seventeen da js, the rainy sea- 
son coming on, Alvarado returned to the capital of the 
Kachiquels, near which he fomided the ancient city of 
Guatemala. The details of the subsequent gradual re- 
duction of Guscatlan to the Spanish authority have 
not reached us in a connected form. We only know 
that the people resisted the Spaniards with great in- 
trepidity, and that the latter only succeeded here, as 
elsewhere, through the agency of their horses and fire- 
arms. Without these the conquest of America could 
never have been effected. 

The name of the first town reduced by Alvarado in 
this expedition, namely, Escuintepeque, written also 
Iscuintepec, is undoubtedly Nahual, and probably de- 
rived from itzcuintlif the name of a species of indigen- 
ous dog, and tej^eCj mountain, or altepetl, place, t. c, 
Place or Mountain of the Dog. This town, which still 
exists, gave its name to the district which lies to the 
westward of the Rio Michatoyat^ and within which, 
accordijig to Juarros, the Sinca dialect was generally 
spoken. This may have been true, for the Nahuals 
often translated into their own language the names 
<riven to places in the territories of their neighbors, or, 
from inability to pronounce them, gave them names of 
their o^vn. Thus Atziquinixai (the Home of the Ea- 
<de), which was the name of the capital of the Zutugil 
kin^-dom, was called Atitlan by the Pipiles or Nahuals, 
which means, literall}', place by the water, it being sit- 
uated on the banks of a lake. Qttesaltenango was thus 
substituted for the Quiche Xelahuh, Zapohitlan for 
Xetuhul ; and in Nicaragua, XoloUan for Nagrando. 
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It is not iinprotnibUs therefore, that Escuintepeque waf 
a name i^iven by the Nahuals to a town of the Sincas, 
and presen'tnl l)y the SpuniardH in conHe<|uenoe of their 
previous gnuiter familiarity with the Mexii*an hmguage. 
Nor is it impossible, on the otlier hancL that the 
Nahuals were spread along the coast, not only as far 
as EKcuintepe<|iie, but even to the River Nagualate.^ 
Be this as it may, Alvanulo expressly informs us that, 
after crossing the Itiver Michatoyat, he «mie to Atie- 
pas (Ati(|uii)2i4|ue), irhere the jn'oplr ifjH>liu' a di^erent 
la nffUiKje frovi tho»e. of E»cuinU*]M'q ne. f If the )>eople 
of the hitttT town sjK»ke the Nahual or Mc^xiran, then 
it follows that th<? inhabitants of the ilistrict or prov- 
ince* of (■ua/a<*iipan, wliich extendinl from the Kio Mi> 
f*hatoyat to the Kio I^iza (or Aguachapa), had a dif- 
ferent langiiajn'. This conclusion would derive some 
HUpjKirt frt»ni the a]iparent total absence of Nahual 
names in that district, Ilerrenu however, gives us the 
proI)able key to the entire <liffirulty. He says, •• The 
natives ofthU prorlfin* are h*iuthU\ aud if/xfik the Mej> 
ioni touip94\ altho'ajh thrtf havf auoihrr jn'rtdiar to them* 
^/r#'x. ]yhen hiifthen,^, thrij iJt.^vmtl the ritvs of the 

t'hohtnh of llohdnras." \V«' mav fairlv infer from 

• • • 

this testimony that the district of (iua/iM*apan was oc- 
cupiecl by a p<»opIr pn»bably of the same family with 
the C!hontals of Ilontlunis^ who had either been sul> 
JeettMl by thrir Nahual neighlnirs and compelled to 
adopt their language, or who had gnulually gained a 



* Tbr DUB^ of this m«r mcois to be eotaponmliHl of .V«iM4i. or. m il wm «■•. 
tvibaUj w niton I7 ihr uU i hmtiKlcri. MdgumL anJ «//. ruiitrartMl into «/. waUr. 
t e , Kivrr of thr NahuAJi 

f PnmlM aUlM thM thr Naha»l lanff«af# wm ronfiiiMi to "rrrtaiii fwta •• 
tiM ■— coMl. rotnnif nciiig •! ibr town of Kanuntrpr^o* " t J— b f n . rrCptrinf 
to tb« mirrh of AItatmIo, br mj* be wlvapced 00 KUciiiiit«pf«iiio, " qo* rs b tienm 
4tlo«npil«-* 
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knowledge of it^ and assimilated in other respects with 
them from long contact and association. Their assim- 
ilation probably had become sufficiently complete to 
justify us in classing them under the same general des- 
ignation. 

After passing the Rio Paza (Pazaca, or Aguachapa) 
into the district of Izalco, all doubts as to the relation- 
ship of the inhabitants disappear. They were, at the 
period of the conquest, as they now are, undoubted Na- 
huals ; and from that river to the banks of the River 
Lempa, the people were entirely homogeneous. That 
the Lempa constituted their boundary on the south- 
west appears not only from the total absence of Na- 
hual or Mexican names to the eastward of that river, 
in the ancient province of Chaparristique, now San 
Miguel, but also from the direct testimony of Herrera, 
who informs us that the town of Iztepeque, situated at 
the foot of the volcano of San Vicente, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city of the same name, was the last 
town of the Nahuals in that direction. I quote his 
own language : ''At this town of Iztepeque begins the 
country of the Chontals, speaking another language, 
and a brutish people."* 

The Lempa seems also to have bounded the territory 
of the Nahuals upon the north ; at any rate, there are 
but one or two to^vns bearing names in their dialect on 
the left bank of that river ; and even if they did pass 
it at any point, their farther spread in tliat direction 
must have been speedily arrested by the high, desert 
ranges of the Cordilleras, which lie parallel to the val- 
ley of the Lempa in that direction, and which consti- 
tuted the southern limits of the district of Corquin, 
whose inhabitants were allied politically, if not by 

* Herrera, vol. iv., p. 154. 
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blooil, to the people of Copan, who were themselves of 
the Kachiquel family. Leinpira, the last of the chiefs 
of Con|uin, made his final stand against the Spaniards 
on the mountain of Piriera, which overlcwks the valley 
of the Kiver I^empa, in the name of which beautiful 
stream his own is commemorated • 

It follows, then, that the Nahuals of San Salvador, 
at the period of the conquest^ were sprea<l over the en- 
tire country embrace<i !K*twc*en the River Michatoyat 
(possibly the Kiver Nagualate) on the northwest, the 
River Lempa on the southeast, ancl b<»twi»<»n the Pa- 
cific Oi'ean on one side, and the abrupt ranges of the 
Cordilleras, overl<Kiking the valley of the Lem{)a, on 
the other; that is to sav, over a territorv from one 
hun<ln^l an<l eighty to two hundre<l miles in length, by 
an averagi' of sixty miles in width, and embracing an 
area of not far from -eleven thousami squart^ miles. 

Tlie chroniclers are unanimous in representing this 
district of country as **one of the lK*st p<H>ple<! in all 
America." It had nuiny large towns, well built, and 
in all rt*spects ecpial to those of M<*xico. In his letter 
to Cortez, Alvarado tells us that, U^vond the citv of 
Cuscatlan, the farthest point which he reached in hia 
first exjMKlition, ** there were gn^at cities and villagets 
built of lime ami stone.** He imWs also, by way of 
apolog}' tor not continuing his enter]>rim% that the 
oountrj* was too extensive and <lens<dy j>opulat«*d to 
admit of his subjugating it before the si'tting in of the 
rainy wiison. 

Tlie name given to the countr}- of the Nahuals of 
San Sjilvailor was Cuscatlan, which, atronling to the 
chronicler Vasqui-z, signifiinl •'/iVrrrf </r prrjmn 6/re- 
irfnt^"^ or, freely translat^Hl, **Iand of riches,'' a name 
which, considering the gn^t beauty of the oountr)% its 
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^fertility of soil^ and variety and luxuriance of vegieta^i 

ition, was equally appropriate and beautiful,* It Wit 

^also ealledi Bccordiiig to the mnie autliority, ^foo^' 

titla^u 1 

Accordiiig to Juarros^ the name Pipil was given tn* 

the people of Cuscatlan from the eircuiiistance that 

"they apoke a corrupt dialect of the Mexican language^ 

with a childish pronunciation: the word jyipif signi-; 

fying children,'^ This name is certainly no long«^ 

known, and it may be doubted if it was ever acc^pt^dj 

or applied as a general designation. It may, indeed^ 

have been need contemptuously by the Mexicans wha 

jiccompaiiied Alvarado, and who, no doubt, affected i 

^toperiority over their kindred in Cuscatlan. Pipii> 

pipil is rtmdered by Molina, in his Dictionary, by tb4 

Spanl:^h temi muehachnehs^ small boys ; and pipillott 

f y^y fiirnrrff^ cliildishneHsi, Tlie traii^lafor oftlie ^'Cod^^X 

CShimalpopocai^ quoted by *Bourboiizg^ rendtts p^p^ 

pipil by vi^'itos, little old men. 

The term Nahual or Nagual, and its ancient plural 
Nanahuatl^ are the names under which all the tribes 
who spoke the Mexican idiom were known. It signi- 
•fied, in this application, an expert man^ who spoke well 
his own language. In its primitive sense, the word 
nahualli meant secret, occult, mysterious, and in later 
periods came to designate a man versed in judicial as- 
trology and the arts, a sorcerer or magician* The Span- 
iards gave the name of nagualismo to certain mysteri- 
ous rites which are practiced to this day by the Indians, 
as also to their idolatrous practices generally. Nunez 
de la Vega, in his " Constituciones Diocesanas,"^ has 
given us an account of the Nagualistas of his day, at 

* Cuseatl, in the Mexican language, signifies jewel or predoiui atone, and Um it 
a common terminal signifying place or locality. 
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which time the tcnn mujual was used to express the 
idea of a demon or familiar spirit. 

The form of government which existed in the ancient 
Cuscatlan seems not to have diifered from that which 
prevailed among the people of the same stock in Mex- 
ico ; that is to say, there were a large num)>er of petty 
chiefs, who exercised authority over sin;;le towns or 
districts and their imme<liate dependencifs, but all from 
their aftiiiity in hlooil, langua*]^*, and relipon, more or 
less allied politically, and gtmeniUy ac^tin;; in concert. 
Such was thf c41m; in Mexico ; but thr relationship was 
not so intimate as to prevent them from CKvasionally 
warring ujxui each other. A prhnitive state of s<K'iety 
is incon>istent with extendM dominion, l^ower, to be 
greait, must U? concent ratnl, and concent nit ion without 
means of easy and rapid conimuni(*ation is impossible. 
Hie transmUsion and execution ofonlers, colhrtion of 
men and suppliers, and the movements of forces, all req- 
uisites to the establishment and support of an empire 
of any considerable extent, are impossible without the 
aids to Ik? derived fn>m navigation, the sulM>nlination 
«»f horsc'S, or t>ther Iniists of bunlen, and the o|HMiing 
of HMids; without thes<>, conipiests can not Ik? n^tained, 
nor l(K*al ambit icuis or discMuitents \\v\i\ in chirk. Tlie 
empire of the Inc^is, the only one worthy of thc» name 
which was establishcil by the aborigines in America^ 
owcmI its existt»nce, in a great di^gnr, to the naturally 
easy mtuuisol ronnnunuation lK*twit*n its various parts, 
improved by the construction of a vsist system (»f nmds 
and bridges, tmvcrs<'<l regularly by a wellM>rganized 
coq)s of messengiTs for the tninsmission of intelli* 
gence. 

Juam)s, quoting at s4H*ond-hand from Fuentes, speaks 
of a monan*hy as having lH*eii established over the Vv 
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piles a short time previous to the conquest, but^ for 
reasons elsewhere given, the whole account may be re- 
garded as apocryphal. Neither Alvarado, nor any of 
the chroniclers, with this exception, refer to any higher 
authority in Cuscatlan than the local chieftains. B[ad 
there existed a king, or a chief having a general su- 
premacy like that exercised by Montezuma in Mexico, 
the fact would not have escaped a special mention, for 
the vainglory of the cotiquistadors was more apt to lead 
them to exaggerate than undervalue the importance of 
the chiefs whom they subjugated. No doubt there 
were individual chiefs who possessed a power superior 
to the others, exercising a great influence over them, 
and perhaps arrogating a qualified authority ; but, as 
I have said, this is a point upon Which we have no pre- 
cise information. 

Upon the general subject of the religion and the 
manners and^^ustoms of the people, our information is 
also exceedingly scanty, and what we know is chiefly 
derived from the imperfect summary given by Herrera. 
We may, however, safely assume that, in these respects, 
they corresponded very closely with the afliliated na- 
tions of Mexico. It appears certain that they had an 
organized priesthood, and a class of persons correspond- 
ing to the keepers of the records of the valley of Ana- 
huac. Their high-priest, says Herrera, wore a long 
blue dress, had a species of mitre on his head, from 
which depended bunches of feathers of various colors, 
and carried in his hand a species of staff* or crosier. 
Next to liim in rank was ''a notable doctor in their 
books and sorceries, who explained their omens.'" Be- 
sides these there was a kind of ecclesiastical council, 
composed of four persons, who were consulted on all 
matters pertaining to the rites of religion. In case of 
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the dc»ath of the hijrH-pricst, a Buccessor was selected 
from tlM»so four by the chief and council, by lot 

Tliey pai<l adonition to the rising sun, and **had 
two idols, on(» in the shape of a man and the other of 
a woman,"* to whom thev otleri^d sacrificeH. Tlieir sac- 
rifices were made at particular periotls, which were 
fixetl by their (*alendars< There were, however, two 
principal ones, viz., 'Sit the lK»;riunin{j of winter and 
the commencement of summer,'' probably at the peri- 
ods of the summer and winter solstices. On these oc- 
casions, acconliu;^ to Hern^ni, they sacrificetl human 
beinjr.s, illejritimate chihlren of their own nation, **froin 
six to twelve y(*ars of iv^o.^ The cc*n»mony and ac- 
companyin«? rites wen? the same as those pnu*ticed in 
Mexico, and consisttnl in tearinjir out the heart of the 
victim, and Si^atterinfr his blocxl to the four points of 
the com])ass. Tlie priests were c*onsultt*<l on the sub- 
jec't of declaring war, an<l succ(»ssful wiu-s were cole- 
brate<l by festivals, which laste<l for tifti^en days, each 
of which was distinjj^uishcHl by the sacrifice of a pris<in- 
er. If the sacrifia?s win» nuule to the female divinity, 
the festival lasted for but five days. 

Marriages sei»m to have lM»en made under the direc- 
tion of the chiefs, and consisti^l in first submitting the 
parties tohntnitions, such as washing them in a riven 
and aftenvard tying them tog(*th(T in the britle's house, 
whither the n-lations bn>uglit presents to the new 
couplc», the prii^st and caziijuo Iwing prcs4*nt at the cer- 
emoni<»s. ChildrtMi receivi-<l thi*ir names from the 
priests, to whom pn*S4»nts were made on the occ*asion 
of naming the child. After chiblbirth the mother was 
obligc^l to submit to a lustnition in a running strcanu 
to the waters of which an offering of copal and cocoa 
was 8ubse<iuently made, ''tliat it might not hurt her.** 
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lb* tbe kindred Immenied for tlie death of ordinirr 

bat tbe de&th of a f^ziqtie or war^ijiief «i» 

by » geDeml moiiniing of four davs, at tlie 

PA of wbicb time tlie priest anuooBoed thai tha soA 

i the deceased was with the gods. The son of thfr 

ie( eiv tn AAsdi of one, his orarest relatiTB, iQi> 

ided to his authoritr. Rape was punis^hed witli 

■111; adulterj by making the ofieader the idave of 

pai^aned by the higW 
m in war.^ There w«t 
certaiii degree of rcUtion^)] »ven In number^ within 
which it was imlawiul to oia ^, and within which aO 
aaKiad Inteixoarse waa pi ed with death Upon 
Bflttas of this kind therf^ «c ted the greater rigor; 
^&Mv^ sayB Herreiai ^bi courted or tuade signs 

to a married wotnaii was Eiiabed.^ Fornication wm 

10% wore baakhed, and mmdBTOfa pot tedeadLbj ba- 

nig thrown finom a high rock. 

Tbe ass^-tion of Herrera as to the practice of hu- 
man sacrifices is distinct and unqualified ; but if we 
are to credit the Pipil MS. quoted by Fuentes^ and 
after him by Juarros^ these sacrifices w^re so repugnant 
to the people that the attempt of Cuaucmichin to in- 
troduce them led to the general insurrection of the 
people^ and his own deposition and death ; but, as I 
have abneady had occasion to observe, I attach but little 
value to this authority, and have no doubt of the ex- 
istence of human sacrifices, as affirmed by Herrera^ 

Juarros gives us an account of the origin of the Pi- 
pil Indians, which appears to have been chiefly drawn 
finom Fuentes, who, in turn, seems to have relied main- 
ly upon a certain MS. history of that people, written 
by one of the Pipil chie&. It represents that Autaol 
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(AhuitzolX the eighth king of Mexico (who reigned 
from 148G to 15U2), failing in his attempts to reduce 
the Tzcndais, Quiches, Kachi(|ueU, and their affiliated 
nations to his authority by force, sought to etT^t the 
same object by frauds To this end he directed a great 
number of his Indian subjects to introduce themselves 
by degrees into the country, under the disfruise of mer- 
chants, so as to be rea<ly to co-ofHTate with him when 
he should next undertake its subjugation. This plan 
was defeated bv his own sudden death in 1502. The 
Indians, however, who had thus obtamed a footing in 
the country, ** multiplied unmen8ely,''aiid spread over 
the provinces of Sonsonate and San Salvador. Being 
of the lowest class of the population^ and si>enking a 
corrupt dialect of the Mexican language with a child- 
ish accent, they were called Pipiles, ** which signifies 
childn»n.*^ 

Tlieir rapid increase alarmed their Kachiquel and 
Quiche neighlK>rH, who sought ever}- op|K>rt unity to op- 
press them. They nevertlieless made a finn resistanoe, 
and establishc^d a large army, under the direction of 
warlike chiefs, for tlieir defense. These chiefs gradu- 
ally came to exereise supreme authority over the |>co- 
ple, and the principal caziciue^ iiamcHl Cuaucmichin, 
finally undertook to introduce human sa<Tifii*c*s. This 
attempt aroused the i»cophs who kilh^il him in their 
rage. Tliey tlien elected a chief of mild cliarartcr 
named Tute<*otzimit as their h(*ad, and n*tlu<*cd all the 
other chiefs to the class o( alahttaeAt or luiids of cyi/* 
puis. Nevertheh*ss, Tutecotzimit was not without am- 
bition ; and, di»sirous of peqK'tuating tlie soven»igiity 
in his own family, he create<l a i^cmncil of eight mem- 
Ikth, comiK>sed of his own rt»lations and adhen*ntis 
whom he constituted nobles. These officers were in- 
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vested with high authority, and distinguished from all 
others by long robes of particular colors, the use of 
which was interdicted to every other rank« While do- 
ing this for his own benefit, he ameliorated the condi- 
tion of the people at large, and made himself so popu- 
lar that the supreme power was vested in him and his 
family without opposition. The descent was fixed in 
the eldest son, provided, in the opinion of the council 
above alluded to, he was competent to the administra- 
tion of affairs ; if not, the second son was made king 
or else the nearest relative of the deceased sovereign. 
Females were excluded from the succession, but this 
limitation did not prevent them from inheriting prop- 
erty. All high employments, civil and military, were 
the prerogatives of the nobles, "who could only reach 
that dignity through the gradations of inferior offi- 
ces. "" 

This traditionary account, so far as it professes to 
relate the origin of the so-called Pipil population, is 
simply puerile and absurd. Both Fuentes and Juar- 
ros must have forgotten that Ahuitzol ascended the 
throne of Mexico no earlier than 1486, only thirty-six 
years before Alvarado invaded Guatemala. The lat- 
ter found the country, from the River Michitoyat to 
the Leinpa, a distance of more than one hundred and 
sixty miles, entirely and densely populated by these In- 
dians of the Nahual stock, who were regularly organ- 
ized, and possessed large and well-built towns. On the 
hypothesis of this tradition, "the merchants'' sent by 
the cunning Ahuitzol must not only have dislodged the 
original occupants of the country and built many large 
towns, but also increased their numbers to this incred- 
ible extent, all in the short space of thirty years, for 
the tradition distinctly says that the Mexican monarch 
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did not rcAort to thin scheme until after his attempts to 
reduce the Guateinalun nations by force had failed. 

The relations which existed between the Nahuals or 
Pipilc-s and their neighbors of Guatemala are repro- 
aenteil by all the chroniclers as the reverse of cordial 
**The people of Guatemala,'" says Fuentes, '*held them 
in great contempt, and never mixed with them,'" 

.Without at present venturing into any speculations 
on the subject of the origin of the Nahuals of Nicaragua 
and San Salvador, it may nevertheless Ik; obscr\'eil that 
the hypothesis of a migration from Nicaragua and Cus- 
catlaii to Anahuac is altogether more consonant with 
probabilities and with tradition than that which de- 
rives the Mexicans from the north. And it is a sig- 
nificant fact, that in the map of their migrations pre- 
aente<l by Gemelll» the plat*e of the origin of the Ajb- 
tecs is designate<l by the sign of wat<*r {atl standing for 
Azilauy, a pyramidal temple with grades, and near these 
a jHtlm-tree. This cin*umstaiice did not escape the at- 
tention of the obs4?rvant ilumWdt, who says, **I am 
astonislH*d at finding a palm near this teocalli. This 
tree certaiidy does not indicate a northern rt^gion.* 
We must l<H)k for tlie primitive country of the Nahu* 
als to the south of Mc»xico. No history, chronicle, or 
known hieroglyphic of the Mexicans assigns a north* 
em origin to the Nahual triU^s, except the relation of 
Ixtlilxuchitl, who wn)te at the expiration of a consid- 
erable perioil after the conquest, and who, in this, only 
followc^l Cortez and tlie Spanish authors who had pre- 
cedeil him. Even Mont4>zuma, in liis conversation with 
Cort(% affirmed that his anc^estors came fn)m a differ- 
ent direi'tion; but the Spaniards, conu^iving that they 
must have come from tlie north, pronounced the em|>cr- 
or in error, as if he were not better ao{uainted with 
the traditions of his own people than themselves t 
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Upon the subject of the language of the Nahuals of 
Cuscatlan there is very little to be presented. As I 
have abready said, I obtained a short vocabulary of the 
dialect now spoken on the Balsam Coast firom one of the 
principal men of the village of Chiltiapam, which &Us 
within that district I also obtained a few words from 
an Indian of the large town of Izalco, near Sonsonate. 
In both cases I adopted the Spanish orthography, and 
have not only given the sounds of the words as closely 
as it was possible for me to convey them, but also 
without any attempt to harmonize them with the Mex- 
ican. From the subjoined comparative table it will be 
seen that the variations from the Mexican of the dic- 
tionaries is very slight — ^hardly greater than would be 
made by diflFerent investigators in writing down the 
same words as they might be sounded to tiiem by the 
same person. The principal variation is precisely that 
which I have elsewhere had occasion to remark in the 
pronunciation of the Nahuals of Nicaragua, viz., the 
general omission or contraction of the well-known 
Mexican terminal tl or tli. Some other peculiarities 
are indicated in a MS. note prefixed to a copy of Mo- 
lina's Mexican Dictionary (1571), which I had the good 
fortune to obtain in the city of San Salvador, and which 
I have reason to believe belonged to the now extinct 
convent of the San Franciscan monks, who were the 
first to introduce Christianity in the ancient Cuscatlan. 
This note is partially obliterated, but the paragraphs 
which can be made out are are as follows : 

" In this province the I is not pronounced ; thus, in 
tlativez^ to throw, the I is omitted, and the word be- 
comes ^a/^'i^ea;: nor do they * * * * * * as, for 
example, totox becomes toto^ or * * * . The c is 
confounded with the 9, and thus for cue they say que. 
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* * * Nor do wo find tla in these partii, nor ta ; 
thus, for tlateinuy to descend, they say simply temu,^ 



EnfflUli. 


N'fthiial of ll«iteio. 


N«hualofB«l«aiCoML 


NahualaTIi^ 


man. 


tlacatl. 


tacut. 




woman. 


cihuatl. 


ciguat. 




head. 


tzontecon. 


txuntcca 




hair, 


tzuntli. 


tzunka. 




hand, 


maitl. 


mapipL 




heart. 


\-ullotli. 


yuL 




bread (wheat), 


tlaxcalli. 


tashkat. 




heaven. 


ylhuicatl. 


ilhuicac. 




sun. 


tonatiulu 


tona. 


tonal 


moon. 


mctjstli. 


mezti. 


mctzti. 


star. 


citlali. 


ciUtI, 


citaL 


night. 


ibdli. 


tailoa. 




wind. 


ehecatl 


checat. 




fire. 


tied. 


tid. 


tet 


water. 


ad. 


at. 


at. 


earth. 


dalli. 


tal. 


tal. 


mountain. 


tcpetl 


tepetl. 




stone. 


tetl. 


tetl. 


tet 


maixe. 


ccntU, 


cintc. 


cbte. 


tree. 


quauitl. 


quahuit. 


quahuit 


gn«s. 


^acatl. 


sacat 




pine-tree. 


oco-quauid. 


ocot 




deer. 


masatl. 


mazat. 




rabbit. 


tochtli. 


tutztl 




snake. 


coatl. 


coatl. 


cahnat 


bird. 


tototl 


totot. 




fish. 


niichiiu 


mitzin. 




white. 


ystac. 


iUtac 




black. 


tliltic. 


tiltic. 




nrf. 


chichiltic. 


chiltic. 




great, big, 


vey. 


hue. 




many. 


mire. 


miak. 




charch. 


trQpan« 


teupan. 


tupan. 


house. 


ealli. 


ka. 


caL 
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igUah. 


Nahnal of Mexico. Nahntl of Balaam CoaA. 


NahaaloTb 


1 


ce, 


ce. 


ce. 


2 


one, 


ome. 


home. 


3 


yey» 


yae, 


yej. 


4 


naui. 


nahue, 


nahue. 


6 


maqnilli. 


maqnil. 


maqui] 


6 


chicace, 


chicuasin. 




7 


chicome. 


chicome. 




8 


chicuey, 


chicueL 




9 


chicunaui, 


chicunahue. 




10 


matlactliy 


mahtlati. 




11 


matlactlionce. 


mahtatice. 




12 


matlactliomome, mahtatiome. 




20 




cempuaL 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTE& 



SEOOVIA. CHONTAIJIS. AND THE MOSQIITO SHORE 

n^IIE map ncconi|Minying thin memoir pit*«cnt8 nomc new in- 
-^ funnutioii n»j*j)ccting the northern districtd of Niearagum, 
known resjKxtively aH Xucva S<»govia and Chontales. Thia ia 
one of the most interesting and valuable {)ortionM of Central 
America. It in, in fact, jMirt of the great central plateau of Hon- 
duras, and, like all the other flections of tliat state, is company 
tively cool and salubrious, well watered, abounding in minerals 
and the precious metals, and pnxlucing many of the fruits of the 
temperate zone. »Segovia is ver>' sfNirsely populated, and but an 
insigniticant jwrtion of its surface lias lieen brought under culti- 
vation. The principid occujiation of its inhabitants is mining. 
Silver ores arc most abundant ; the ores of gold arc common^ 
and there arc streams in which the Indians cany on gold- wash- 
ing, but in a rude way and on a small scale. Copi^er and the 
inferior metals are also found in quantities whicli, in other coon- 
tries and under different circumstances, would contribute greatly 
to the general wealtlu Cliontales is dcAc'riWul by Chevalier 
Friedriclrsthal as liaving, *Mn ginieral, an alluvial soil, being an 
undulating countr}*, without any very detenniimte diameter, fur- 
rowed by gidIi<M and narrow nins of water, and dipping general- 
ly to the southwest. l*oq>hyry ap|)ears but nin»ly on tlie sur- 
face.*'* It is chiefly a grazing n*gi«)n, but has lately obtxiiiiod 
some notoriety fnwn its mines of gi>H. Ui^wntly, it is alleged, 
coal lias been disco veriMl. The lar^» riviT Kscondido (called 
lUuefields on tlie Knglish ma{Ni, and known as I^ama by the 
people of S(*govia, and as Siquia by the Indians) flows through 
this dt*|>artment. 

In case emigration from the United States or Kiiro]ie sliould 
* JounwJ of the Roysl (icognphirAl Sortrt/ of I^ornkm, vol iti . p 78. 

z 
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ever take the direction of Central America, tliere is no doubt but 
the elevated distriets of Honduras and Segovia would 
rapidly populated, and rise to be among the raost im{»ortant sec*- 
tions of the entire country ; and had the several Eur*jpean ntr 
tempts to plant settlements in Central America been mmle lieie, 
instead of on the low, hot alluvions of the coast, it is probable i 
they woidd have escaped the cumpletc atid di.sastroua f^iiliireaf 
which have overtaken them ali 

The principal towns in Nucva Segovia are Ucotal ' ' Ijia, 

Jalapa, Acoyapa, and Depilto. The latter is a ml; v n in 

the centre of a rich mineral district. Six leagues distant arc tlie| 
mines of Marquilisa, lately worked by citizens of the Umtcd] 
States. There is here a fine stream, with thirty feet frill, capable 
of carrying extensive machinery. The other mines best known 
are those named Jlina Grande, de St. AlUno, Santa Hariayi 
Santa Rosa, Ksquipulas, Limon, and Agua Podriila, In respect | 
to the gejieral minejral wealth of this department^ I am, fortu-l 
nateJy* able to present the following letters, the first of which waaj 
addrosaed to me in 1H50, while residing in Leon de Nicai-agua, 



^fr-^ 
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by Don F. D. Zapata, then prefect of the department TIic hcc- 
ond wan written, in Tv\Ay to Home in(|uiriefl of my own, by a gen- 
tleman recently engaged in mining in tiiat district. 

** Prrftrt'a Oflkv uid Miliiary ConnmndiDry of i 
Nut-vt Srgu«ia, ikvcal. (kl 4. lIMI | 

** Dkaii Sir, — Apprmlrd hrrrto is a li)»t o( varimis luiiifM cif* Uif intTiow 
rortaln An«) ^tiM-wajftlun^s known ti> i-xisit U> iIh* vm»i and ni>rthwi*»t of thii 
nty, Hhirli 1 havp cititaincd fnifn n'flponsiMo (KTwimi for transniuuiifm t» you. 
TtM-y arv worthy of aUrartini; Uh.* atU*ntion of all Nirara|{uaii»,an(i t*ii)MTiaUy 
uf Uif lUlill^t^loua aiHl cntrrpriftinff poopir of tlie rniU*<l SuU'h. 1 ain iiMlt*bi- 
rd to l>on {$rt'gono Ilrrn'ra, an inhabitant of the valley of Arniyan, for much 
of my uifi>rniation. He han U'tMi orrupi(*d for iiiaiiy yearn in tin* f^ild-waah- 
inga i»f that diittrirt, ami has nrnt to nie h«'ro a lua<) of th«* aunfi'nNui aand from 
the ravine (jruich) of Salaiiiaji. It la pni|)rr Ut add that, in tiM* vicinity of 
tlirar gold-waAhiii(;ii, the lainl in of the richeat quality, ami tliat the hilla an* 
covere<l with valuable wcmU and iiiediciiial herbs. The diatnet la wi'll wa- 
tenil, maintain tn|;r tlie f^nuui alwaya f^ri't'n, and la therefore well adapted for 
rattle. 

** In ronrluniiMi, 1 can (Hily fay tiat I ahall avail invfielf of all the leiswr 
which 1 may liave to inAtnn you «>f the clMrart«*r and reaources of thia mter- 
cating rcf^iou. Aa ever, truly your obt*dii*iit ber^aut, F. D. Zapata.** 

Rrpmrt OH the (iitid-washiH)^*^ and the MtnrM of iSttld and Siirtr, trkicM 
ttui to the east uf ihiM f 'i/y (Otro/d/), on ikt Matn Road lo Jalapa, 

^1. At the duitance of two leaini<*a and a half fmm thia city are tlie ravinea 
(f^ehradaM) of C'hacluiKuaav with gold dual mingled with tlM* laiMl. 

**:!. Ihi the ■iiiie ruail to Jalaftt, at the* du4an(*e of ftair leagiM*a fr«mi thia 
otlj, are the ravines of Salaiiaji, cMHitaining aeveral gtild-waahiuga, yieldtag 
gold m conatderable quantitu'a, and of au|M*nor quality. 

**3. In the aauie directmo, aix lcagu(*a from tiiia city, ia tlie ravine of Alalt, 
gold-waahmga worked by the (■uiriaen,and whence the neighbuia of the va^ 
lay of Arrayan have conatantly ubtaincil bnr<? quaiiUtiea. 

**4. Kleven leagueii from thin city ut the ra%uiu of Iii*«Hie», where tliere ii 
a gold mine ; gold-wanhinirit alw> exi»t hen*. 

**&, Si&tern li*a|nH*a fn*in this city is the nrh ailver mine «if |«iiiH»n, froH 
whieh haa been taken much nauve ailver. 1( la twm filU-d with water. 

*'6. Ketuming from l^imon, ami Uking thi* road to the k*tl toward Jirai% 
before arriving at Muyuca, at tin* di^uiK^e of aevt-niern league* from thia ci^* 
ia lo be found a vein rich m abiuing lueul, but whh'b baa nut jrei been aa«j- 
ed« It la called llicut ra. 

**7. Folbming the rood to Jicam. in tlie vwinity of Sabana-gTmnde, twelve 
leagui*a from thia city, la tin* niim* of Mafueluuto, rieh in ailvrr ore. 

** H. Taking a eourK to tlie ngbt from here, and Aiuneea leaguea from 
thia eiiy, are tlie mines of Saola Albino, and in their vicmity thoae of Tirado. 
both of gold. 
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" 0. From this place to the lefU on the road to Ciud&d Viej^ (ojd Scgoria), 
twenty •seven leagues frara tliis city, is the r^Ttne af Quilali, urbenoe l&t 
GCtihse^ have taken cofiBidenLble quantities of gutd dust of 9»|ieror qnjJitT. 

*' Submitted to the PrcfBct of tlic DepartmauC Oeoial, October 1, i85lL 

I ** Fiujiciaco tauA.^ 

ion io Me ahmm^ by Dan Grtgrnrio Merrerat Iwing tn ihe VmUrf wf 

^^H nAM^i fir RArmva TIIS4M11. 

t. Ckaguiie — GireB large grains cu I in mbumliifice, mud %t gm& 

ty. 

L Prnlhs — Abuoiltmt in tlie satn* frontal* 

3, Qurlfrachos — Good gold^ but in STQEue: grainy and It^ss ^han^^nL 

**4. Jartmrra — ^Gold abuudant and gtxid* 

** 5. Rw de Alait — T-^arnes goldf and on the banks are fire m&jiioe (b 
ot pluiflers) of the game inelaL 

** 0* Eavirte San Lor^nzi*^ — Gold in %am abundatii, 

** 7. Ravjfis Zapote— hike the abov wo ptacerd, 

** 8. Rio Apah^~4]^nie9 gold, and has a placer, 

" 9. Ravmt S^inta Albino — Like the above, and Dear it manj Abandoned 
works. 

** 10. Ravine Almarzadero — Rich in good gold. 

** 11. Ala de Qutlali — Here are three small ravines, carrying much gold, 
and two placers. 

" 12. Rto Jicaro — From the direction of Quilali, three rayines, with gold. 

** 13. Rio Santa Pablo— Kaa much gold and abundant supplies of food. 

^' 14. Ravine Las Cucharas — Here runs the Yauli into the Rio Jicaro, 
with gold of good quality in abundance. 

*^ 15. San Francisco—Three ravines, with abundance of gold. 

** From Ocotal to the most distant ravines, the distance, more or less, is 
twenty-five leagues. From the above it appears that there are twenty-one 
gold-bearing streams and ten placers. F. D. Zapata.^ 

" New York, April 1 J, I8M. 

" Dear Sir, — ^In answer to your letter regarding the Department of Sego- 
via, in the State of Nicaragua, I would say that I have resided there for near- 
ly three years, and that its mineral wealth is very great 

** On leaving the city of Granada for that department, the road lies tiunoagh 
a low plain, covered with the mahogany and other valuable trees, for the dis- 
tance of twelve leagues, until you arrive at the town of Tipitapa. 

'^ This town is on the river of the same name, which is the outlet of the 
Lake of Managua. It is a small place, inhabited by a dark population. There 
is a boiling spring here, near the falls of the river. 

** After crossing the river, the road runs along its borders throi^ a dense 
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feiett, with a Tery rich ml. Here is found the logwood (Nieangua-wood) 
in great abondaiice. 

** Two leagues (Wsn Tipitapa is the hacienda of San Ildefooso, a large eai> 
lie estate. Thie land from this point begins to rise. After passing three ocb* 
er Urgi* hscicodas, the first difficult ascent is found, it u an abrupt hill, very 
lodsomr for mules, cuverod with small stumps made round by their passage. 
On reaching the top of the hill, the country opens into a Urge plain, covered 
with ^ffuacoT trees. The sod of this plain is a black clay, very difficult to 
pass in the rainy season. In the suiiimtT it is dry and destitute of vcgetatioo. 

** The hacienda of La Coocepcion completes the second day*8 journey, be- 
ing fourtiM'n leagues from the town of Tipitapa. 

** F*rom I^ (.'unrcpcion to the iuwn of Chucoyas is eight leagues, over the 
same plain, covered with broken bva. Om; league from Chocoyas the road 
crosBi*s, by a furd, the largo nver of .Matagalpa. 

^Chocoyas is a brge old Spaiii«h U>un. In the plaxa are tlie ruins of a 
huge church, ctnnineiiced many years biiice, but n<*ver cmnpleted. 

^ In the hills which mirround the town many veins uf gold and silver ore 
have been found, and in the gulches near are very beautiful white carncliaaa. 

^ Magnetic mm on) is also found near tins place. The roail, alter li*avuig 
the town, cnianes the same river. The character (»f tht* country m the same, 
being a p«*rfe<*t]y levf>l plain fur about six leagues, when tlM* land rapidly rises, 
till the town of I^a Trinidad is n^ached. This ui a beautifully-8iiuat«'d plaee« 
lying m a lovely valley, suntNindinl by tlie most ferule laml in tlie world. To 
the right are tiM* gold mines of Jicora. F*ruin I^a Trinidad the aitrent is very 
abrupt for about four leagu4*s, when the talile-land is again readied. The 
distance to the town of K^'li in m^ven leagues. 

** tlifU'li IS a little town in a small plain, thniugh whirh winds a river of the 
mtae nanw*, wbirh emfities into the I^ke of Managua. There is a grut-miU 
here, and tlH* country pHHluces con»id«-ralil«' wheat, ofmtnlium quality. 'Ilierp 
are large i|uanUties of wild silk in iht* fon>MJs and many veins of »dver ore 
have been found m the hilln. FnNii hen* to the hai'iemia of Aldandon the 
land rijies in abni|i( aseeiits, alternating w ith table landn, pmduetng the bmi 
grass in tin* stati*. From this liarien«la tlie land again riM*«, and, on aitainmf 
the summit, a lovely pUin of alMiut three leagues in length is cnimril. The 
deaceiit from tli«* pi:iin 1.1 iipially ahnipt witli the aw*ent. Fmm thf Munatt 
the volcano of .MoiiuitoiiiUi isi plainly mtr. Th«* nuil then foUowH the river 
of C'omlega for aUiut six leagw^n, criMwing it thiru*en time«, untd tin* pretty 
town of th(* same name ia rearbetl. Thin i« on«* «>f tlw fim-i«t town* in the 
■tate, having a church and many good dwt Ihng^. Fnsu ihis |ilaer to the In- 
dian Urwn of Palacaguina is two leagtM-^, thnsigh a highly ferule country. 
From Palacagmna to Totogalpa u f«Mir h-agueM. from Totngalfo u» .MarquilMa 
IS seven k'agucs. l*his town is the centre of the mining du4rict in thw tttie. 
In every directum about it tlie hdU an* filh il with »dver and gold ore. Witb- 
in a circuit uf tlirre leagut*a tliere an* over fifty veins of advcr ore kaowa. 
These have not been eaplon*d, ss tin* re in no capital here lo carry on any 
works of the kind. <*opprr mines have also been found near. 



"There la a finie rein of iron ore, oikI vl&a a tin mine, m the Tieinitj . Bm- 
eu ka.gue£» fxam MarquDifia is the town of Depilto. Here are tbe wurki tf 
Don F. Paguaga and Don Fdijt Cerm. They have aisf end reir i^lnafcb 
jniuea, and in tl^c town and in lUi vicioity are over u huadred of the bvsl naai 

I knowa. Copper ore ifi abo founds tbough not U> the same cjctent. 

I " Respeotfully yo«js, J. B. BmiiiUTrf.** 

!' 

Several large streams flowing into the Atlantic take tlieir lije 
in Segovia* The laxgest of tlicic are the Bio Gscondido, nm- 
ning along the base of the range of motintiuns wliicii slmts in 
the bagin of Nicaragua on the nortli, and the llio Coco, Wanfc 
or Segovia^ which, for the greater part of its course, conBtUutc^ 
the boundary bct%%"een Nicaragua and Ilonditraa. It Aqwa imo 
the Atlantic at Cape Gracias a I^ios, in latitude 15^ N, Jidliier 
of these streams b well known* From all accotints, with ih* 
exception of the parts flowing through the aJJuvions and. Ittd 
landis of the eoast, thej are rapid, and the navigation is impedod 
by rocks and falls. Canoes and piraguas, nevertheless, do as- 
cend both, almost to their sources, but always with difBcully* 

I have in nay possession an original letter from Don f*£azk- 
ciaco Irias, who descended this river in 1842* He observGs that 
it bas seyenl laige tributaries, Ae Coa and Poteea fiom ilie 
north, and the Bocay and Pantasma from the south, and pro- 
ceeds: 

** I pass now to describe the rapids, which commence at the place called 
Pailla. They are, Gtudiguitan, which has a strong current, and a broken, 
narrow channel between the rocks, but which may be passed without the least 
danger. Ulacuz, which is similar, but also without danger, abounding in wa- 
ter derived from the great river Ulacuz, which falls from the right, from fear- 
ful (espantosa) mountains, in my opinion extending to the southeast Gtuu- 
curu has its rapids, which, though somewhat abrupt, are without risk in the 
passage. Quiroz is similar, although there is a fall before arriving to it, 
around which, however, nature has formed a canal, so that the navigation of 
the river is uninterrupted. Turuguilan is a rapid or narrows, which is only 
dangerous for the transportation of catUe, on account of a great rock in the 
middle of a stream, upon which, if the rowers are not dexterous, the rafts are 
sure to run. But accidents are rare, inasmuch as the oarsmen are accustomed 
to this kind of navigation from their youth. Suginquitan is another unim- 
portant rapid. At Crantara the current is strong, but the passage is entirely 
practicable, as is also the case at PisicUquitan. The rapid of Cairas^ at 
first sight, terrifies the voyager with its rushing, foaming, and tumultuous wa- 
ters, yet does not prevent his passage, for nature has also here provided mar- 
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▼clously for ovprroming the difficulty, and made a nidi* cmnal, bAfon* arriTing 
at the dantfpnma point, by mpaiw uf which ihr. htmtn can h(> paaiMHi by the 
uarnuM'n in an hour with entire aafety. Tilra* ami Qutptspe are the final 
rapuln, and ari> uniin|Mirtant. 

** Tlir*f are the mile ob«tructi<mA t«» the naritratinn of th«' river from the 
pc»iDt of cmharkatKin to the sea, at (-a|ie (iracian a Dioa. At pn'nent tlie de- 
•cent ocriipictf alioiit U'n dayn. Two dayn arc taki n up in deiM*eni)mff tlie 
rapidn hen* ilef«crilie<], ami four in a«c«'ndmg them. It will he olMTved that 
only aliout a fifth part of tht; river ta in any way ohntRM'ted. The delay ui 
the voya^^t* w ehii-fly occaKi<»m*d by unl«iadm»f ami n'ltMuiintf at 8«him* of the 
pointA above nientioneil. Fmin (be laitt-nanu^d nipuU to the ea|ie there ia 
•carcely any curn*nt, and it in nt'0«*(«harY to um; ibe oan». Thw part of the 
country tliroufrb wbirh the river {Uimm^ ia rery beautiful, bcinfr composed of 
open plainH covert*d with frrawt and ncattered tref*ti. It m a HectiiHi well adapt- 
ed U> raiMinf; black callle and h<ir8e», an altio to tlie mtroiiuction of colonies, 
whu'h, in a few yearit. could attain to proH{ii*rity and rich«*« u|m>u iti« virgin 
•od in cultivatinfT itJi numer«Hin valuable fruits, and in conM>.|iieiiee of ita prox- 
imity to thtr cape ami the Creat Antillea afli>rdint; eauy iiii*aiiH of ex|iortatiofi 
and a market. .Mul<*8 and liorwa may here be raiMtl in the irn-ate«t atiuiMl- 
ance, ami profitably shipped to ( -uta, Jamaica, and other |M«tntji where maM 
valu«d. 

** It in lamentable to fiml a«> beautiful a coai*t with no other po|NdatioQ ex- 
cept a f»'W wortblefw Mosros (MoMpiiton), unable, from want i»f education, aa 
unfitted by disponition, to attain to any improvement in th«' future. I will eo- 
-leivor to (five Mime idea of their aavage situation and customs. Moat of 
:heui MlbM^t by buntiiifr and fihbiuft.and a Yery few by a rude and petty agri- 
"ultun*. plutitni;;. in iittlf* |iairb« n un the lM>rd*'rs of the river, small quantities 
•*f plantaifih, yur:u«. i*weet cane, and c<itti»n, tin* la^t of which is nidely spun 
and wov<-n by the women in the fonn of blank«-tit, sails for tb«'ir camies, »tnng» 
for their Urns, ami netting for f»-athi*r-work. S<ime of their feather-work is 
quite iM-auiiful. Tliey make a kind of cb»th of the bark of a tret*, called mil. 
which iw-rvi's f«tr drcMi and fi*r co^tTint; at niebt. 

** Tlii-y celebrate th*- annivencirn-!* of the di-ath of their parents or friends 
with m«»»t dolfful ami iinb:inii(»ni(»u<« Mtn;!* and wailinsr^, which are enough to 
put the timifl traveler ti> fii.;bt. 'VUin nmurninp or lamentation is chit fly per- 
tbfm'*d by the women, under a ti-nt v(ulr hark. StHiie |»erform the ceremony 
walkmir liackuard ami furvunl Un iUv distance of aUiut om' humlred yards, 
in lh«* fnlliiwini; manm>r Ibey advance Umt or five »t«'|M, and thf n fall flat on 
their ch«v*t ami face, with a force apparently preat enoii'^'h to kill tlii'iiiseWes, 
repratmi? tlie same barbaric cert nmny until tb*- nijiht clos«-s. S«iie psini 
their face^ with arhmtr or tiU, ami, th<iui;h they etbi!tit some skill m this, 
mistt an* n-nden**! httrrible fn»m the ofieration. T1i« y are all very much ad- 
dicted to fitninir dnnks, and when a dram is fnwrn tlutn they exhilnt great Mt- 
iitfiM*tion. ami em1<*avor tn n-Uim some artirb* whirh thrir situation enables 
them to (fivr ; but tbi4 is done on the moment, ami the favor is soon forgotten 

** Tliey appear kind, and exert themselves to pleasr strangers who may visit 
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yet there acre t^tt fi»w vito vS <fcr amw ■■!■■■ to dbc osvciec:. pcxBapaBr, 
bOTrerexT oa x citmiai of like fesr m vtedl thcr Kof if dKir cioeto;* B» vhoa 
dwy paj zreat ife^^reaee. For adrr &ni «£dM&BBee cr anr cmae tber m 
•rreretj pamahed. ao thoiS tzaiien boj carrr «» ifa I'l ocaifie- wish Hole fear of 
r— rilT cy injgrr. Tber aic foaJ of ^itg% fe wiiiefc Aey j i miirfc fcLitiUwl 
bliion of caae-jojee aad jvca u ereat ■Viiirfiirf, aad when Ibe cfi^r tied 
«poa arTiT«a« a sreas ■amber of iuwlif roftKt. a& hanring^ thfrr area tMatast- 
tieaO J painti^ WlKm tfaer are eaihacdL two A iiiijBMiif dit e ia open the 
eerenwDf. appearing soddentj frooi the depths if the 6reat. vtere thrr are 
prerioiaij hidden, dreaaed in palm IcaTes. aad foiaati of TariucK colors. 
Tbeae extraordiBarr figures enter a acpare ro fw ed wTskprncmym leares* whne 
thej danre a whole daj. joiDed br manr peo^. Meaowhilr, most of the 
gnests remain jn or aboot the hot of their host. driakiB^ ea^crlr the ferment- 
ed liquors^ which, being strong, soon npset them, prodDcin^ riolraft Tomitiag. 
Upon recorering a little, and the son s u me mh at declming, the males fonn 
their dance apart from the women, making ose^ as instrameats of moaic. of a 
dnll-^oanding dnua, and of some great, hoarse-soonding pipes of boQow reeds, 
the noise of which is frightful, accompanied by some sonll pipes, to the meas- 
ure of which mde instruments the musicians as weO as the people daaee mBtH 
nine or ten oVlock at night The women, also apart, commence their dance 
at eight o^clock at night, and continue until fire in the morning. They ibnn 
a right line, each taking the hand of the other, occasionally separating and 
shaking a rattling gourd, to the sound of which, accompanied br a low chant 
they dance. It can hardly be said that any of these dances are worth seeing : 
but it is certain tliat, in spite ofiheir extravagance, they do not fail greatly to 
amu»f; the civilized spectator. 

" Some of these Moscos (Mosquitos) raise a few mares, and some cows, be- 
sides which they have a little commerce with Belize, from which place are 
brought a little clothing, iron pots, guns, axes, and other articles, which are 
carri»*d to different points in the valley of Pantasma, the old Look-out, and 
to the town of Tali)cneca, where they arc exchanged for calves of one or two 
years oM, which are carried in balsas (rafts) down to the coast. 

" The chief or ' king' who at this time governed these savages was a man 
of small stature, thin, with an aquiline nose, dark color, descended from Xi- 
caque and Mosco ancestors, and had some education. His residence was 
generally upon the banks of the river. He was hospitable to the voyagers, 
inviting them to his hut, and feasting them to the best of his ability while they 
remained with him. He also insisted on all who were fond of aguardicnU 
(rum) to drink until they could not move, on pain of being regarded as want- 
ing in consifleration to him. 

** Cape Gracias k Dios unfortunately has no commerce, but it has a favor- 
able and picturesque situation. It has in front a salt lake of large capacity, 
which is separated from the ocean by a strip of land covered with mangroves, 
opening from the sea upon the south, where vessels may enter to reach the 
town or settlement The coast is here occupied by Moscos and Sambos. 
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amonff whom ait> oni» or two Knf^lishmcn. Ono oCthne is mined Staniabot 
Thumas lialy, who lias ahout one hundred head ofrattie, with some mares 
and KMldltvhonies. The rhmute at this p(»int is healthy, as is also that of the 
▼alley of llie riTer, for in all my journey I saw but one sick person. 

** Of the ihlamls on the coa»t I hare no permmal knowled^. In retuminf 
from the cape I was occupied twenty days. Mr. Ilaly assurtnl me that a road 
mi|(ht be opened by which the journey from the cape to thui point might be 
made in nix days. He also htatiMl that, in his opinion, at a cofit often thon- 
Mod dollan*, the few diflieulties in tlic river, which obstruct tlio transportatioB 
of commodities, could be removed.'* 

Tlio (M)a.-<t i>f Central America l)onlering on the Caribbean 
Sea, fn>ni lUuetieldri T^goon (tn^venty iiiilert north of San Jtian) 
to Caj)e Cameron, Honie di.Htana* to the north and westward of 
Cap* (Jnnio.-; a Dios, ha.s long bonie thi.** somewhat vague geo- 
gra]»hical designation, **C!t)sta del Mu.»M|uito/' or 3Ios(}uito Shore. 
Tlie name wan alwayn j)imdy geographical, and never conveyed, 
or wart intended to convey, any idea of ]K>litical »«e|iaration from 
the re.Ht of (\>ntnd America. Nor la the name derived, an luu> 
been 2(ii|)|K>.«<ed, from the abundance of the in.«>eotrt called moAr{ui- 
toen, but from a horde of S;iml>os, or mixed Indiann and negroea, 
wliich hiiA Hpning up there, called Minft^t^ti by the Sitaniarda, 
JfouAfir/t by the buecan<fT.^, and u\f(ti*t/ui/tHt by the Knglinh. 
These barKiriaiiB never occupied the whoh^ of thin coa^t, but 
were alwavrt confined to a narrow strip of the shore in the ncigb- 
borh<M>d of Sandy lijiy. 

This coa.'^t, a:4 I have aln»ady had occasion to olwer\'e, in, for 
the mo.-^t ]iiirt, alluvial. Tht* climate irt mui?*t, wanner than that 
of the interior, and not a.** salubriimrt, although, in the latter rrv' 
.-<]NH-t, it \a entitlrd to rank art high or higher tlmn any of the 
Wertt India islandrt. l^sidcrt the rivers Wanks and K'«condi- 
do, it is traverised by mrveral utluT large strcanirt, rising in the 
tabli'-landrt of Nicaragua and Honduras. Towanl their miurcni 
thes^* are rough and rapid, but art they approa<*h the oivan they 
lose their turbulent cluinicter, and flow majestically into the sea. 
Some of thes4' have fonmnl largi* salt-water lakes or lagoons at 
their mouths, which r«mstitute very g«oil liarliors for vessels of 
light dniught. The greater j«irt of the country is fertile, and 
capable of producing in the grcMitest abtindanct* cotton, sugar, 
i*offec, indigo, rice, and tobacco. It lias also immenae aavannas 
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or open fietdg coTered with grass, which are well adapted to pa»* 
tnrage and the raising of cattle; and almof^t inexhaustible «np- 
pUes of mahogany, cedar, rosewood, and other v^aJuablc timbefB 
may be obtained on the coast and in the neighborhDod of the 
streams. *^ Roberts assures ulb, also, that, back firom the jiverSv 
tliere are broad, sandy plains, coveTed with fine pinea, soibc of 
them large enough for the masts of ships* Thcac fine savannait 
he adds, much resemble the pine lands of North Carolina. The 
cays, bays, and klanda near the coaat abound in turtl*v *»nd 
tlieir Bhells have idways been tlie chief article of ejcjiort finous 
the »hore. 

The geography of the Mosquito Shore m very impeTfeetlj 
knowUi Upon tlic coast, however, there are several very good 
harbors, and positions capable of easy settlement- Bluefieldd 
Lagoon derives its name from a Dutch pirate named Blauvelt. 
who had his head-quarters there during the predominauce of tie 
buct^neers in these seas. It is a considerable body of water. 
some thirty or forty miles in length, ^nd almost completely land- 
locked. There is a bar at its entrance, with but fourteen teet of 
water, but within the bar it lias from four to six fathoms. Tlie 
great river Escondido, and some smaller streams, flow into it 
The lands bordering on these rivers are said to be extremely fo- 
tile, and capable of producing all the staples of the tropics. 

♦ The following passage is from a Memorial on the Mosquito Shore, prepared 
by the Council of State of Jamaica, and transmitted to the Board of Trade and 
Plantation^ in 1773 : 

*' The climate of the Mosquito Shore is milder than any in the West India isl- 
ands, and the air is more salubrious ; the lands are every where well watered, and 
every where fertile. The soil is rich in an uncommon degree. The necessaries, 
and even the luxuries of life, present themselves on all sides. The rivers, lagoons, 
and sea abound in excellent fish, and the coasts afford the greatest number of ex- 
cellent turtle, both for food and the shell, of any country of equal extent in the 
world. The cotton-tree, cacao, and vanilla flourish spontaneously all over the 
country. Indigo, too, is a native, and seems to be the same with that of Gnata- 
mala, which is accounted the best of any. The sugarcane here arrives at as great 
perfection as in any of the islands ; and of mahogany and sarsaparilla the quantity 
exported annually is so great as to render the settlement already an object of no 
small importance to the commerce of Great Britain — no less than 800,000 fiwt of 
the former, and 200,000 pounds of the latter, exclusive of 10,000 pounds of tortoise 
shell, having been shipped to England in 1769. The banks of the rivers and la- 
goons are equally well adapted to the growth of logwood as any pait of Hondara» ; 
and we have reason to think that there is here enough to supply all Europe." 
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Thirty miles to the north of Blnefields is Pearl Cay Lagoon. 
It afTonld a tolerable liarbor for nmall vessels, but ships of large 
•ixe can not pass the bar at its mouth. A considerable rivery 
tbe Wawashaan, falls into this lagoon. The country* around it 
oorrr8|K>nds generally with that in tiic neigliborhood of Bluefielda. 
Thirty miles farther to the northward, a large river, the Rio 
Grande, flows into the sea. It has a dangerous liar at its mouth« 
bot when this is passetl, it is said that it may be navigated by 
small boats for a distance of a hundnnl miles into the interior. 
Farth<T to the northward arc tlie Prinzapulka. the Tongla, Brack- 
ma, Wava, Ihickwnra, and some other considerable streams. 
Next in order is the Rio Wanks at CH\to ( iracuiA a Dios. Above 
this ca()e, C'arataska and Brus IjigrKins, and the Patuca and Rio 
Tinto, or Black River, arc the most striking geographical feat- 
tores of the coast.* 

It has already been intimated that but a ver^* small portion 
of the )Iosquito Shore is inliabited or occupied by wliat are call- 
ed tlie Mos<|uito Indians. These are few in numlier, and are 
oompo:«ed chiefly of Sambos (i. ^., negroes crosMHl with Indians), 
and of the children of Jamaica traders, captains and crews of 
coastinf^ vessels, by Indian, negro, or Sambo women. Tlie ne- 
gro element in this extraordinary mixture was introduced by tin- 
slaves fn>m a ve8«»el wrecketl nearly two hun<ln*d years ago ai 
Cape (tracias a Dios, by runaway slaves from the S|mnish dis- 
tricts, and by the slaves which came with the settlers from .la- 
maira, at the time when England attempteil to take |K>ssession 
of th(* criast, about the middle of the last century. At first 
these hybrids wrn! confint'd to the vicinity of Sandy Bay and 
Ca|)e <fnifMas,t but aft crwani, with the aid of tlie* pirates and 
JaniuK a tnidcrs, established thrniM*lves furth«*r to the south* 

* " A grrat pftrt of ihia comC." Mjr* Rotirrt*, " i« oirrrSuwml Jurtnf th« niuy 
•m m nu . An«l it U pomiMr fur ^ ram>r to |mm at that prrnMl. by inUnd navigation. 
from V.ir:k I^iffoon ami Wava rivrra Tin* u thr raar. £rtM*rall}» aiirakinf . «ith all 
Um low Mvaiuia land frum IVarl Cajr IJ^^>n and tb« Capr. and thmrc to llantain 
Rwr* 

t KUirrt Hodfson. whft waa arat out hy (Ut^rm«*r Trrlawn^j. in 1740. toeirilc 
ihcor Imluna ajfainat th« Sfkaniarda. rr|M»rta that thr iemtary omtfftird b3r tktm 
WM right? Iragura in Irngth. fmn Capr (frariaa wHithward Tb* ritm«ioa to 
Pmrl Cuy and Bhirfirlik 1 Afoon look plarr aubveqnmtly. and wm cftcUd Uinmfi 



ward, at Pearl Cay and Biueficlds Lagoon. Bnt they nevci oo 
copied any portion of tlic coast l»elow the point last mm&iti' 
tliougli it is not to be doubted tliat tliey occasionally accooffA- 
nied the English buccaneers in their descents upon other pordoni 
of the Spanish ilain. 

The enthc nuns her of these people does not probably ejuxei 
two thotipiand, certainly not three thousand. In the efitimatj? 
heretofore made, the pure Indians ( Woolwas, Tonglas, Cwfcm, 
etc.) have been included, with the view of givitig the )to£i^tc« 
an importance which they do not posa&ess. But these Indian* 
do not recognize what is called '* Jlosiquito authority/' and hatr 
always been in a state of hostiHty with the Sambos 

The true IMosqiuto;^ arc principally cstabUshed at Bluefi^d^ 
Pearl Cay, Prinzapnlka, Rio Urandftj Sandy Bay, and Cape Gr*- 
cias. Their character and habits at Cape Gracias have hdea 
impajlially described by Colonel Irias, whose account is eqiaOj 
applicable to the entire stock. ^ From their indiscriinijiate inter* 
cotUBc with the traders and others, as from the total mbseiioe of 
marriage relations, they have contracted a leprotia taint, simtlir 
to that which has diseased and is destroying the Sandwich Isl- 
anders, For this reason, as also from the detestation in which 
they are generally held, the Indian tribes of the interior permit 
no intermixture with them, visiting with death, it is said, indi- 
viduals guilty of such intercourse. The nature of their social 
relations may be inferred from the account of Koberts, an En- 
glish trader on that coast, whose prejudices naturally inclbed 
him to favor these proteges of Great Britain. His work was 
written in 1827. He says : 

'' I have Dever known a marriage celebrated among them. These engige- 
ments are mere tacit agreements, sometimes broken by mutual consent. The 
children here and at Bluefields [which, it will soon be seen, is the royal cap- 
ital] are, in general, baptized by the captains of trading vessels from Jamaiei. 
who, on their annual visit to the coast, perform this ceremony, with any thing 
but reverence, on all who have been bom during their absence ; and many of 
them are indebted to these men for more than baptism. In proof of this, I 
could enumerate more than a dozen acknowledged children of two of thesp 
captains, who seem to have adopted, without scruple, the Indian idea of polyg- 
amy to its fullest extent. By this licentious and immoral conduct they have, 
however, so identified themselves with the natives as to obtain a sort of mo- 
nopoly of the sale of goods. They have also insinuated themaelTes into thr 
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good grmces of •ome of the leading men, so that their arriTal is hailed with 
j/oy hy all elaaaes aa the seaaoa of festiTity, roTclry, chhatening, and lieeo- 
tiouaneiw." 

Tliirt frne and ca«y rclationHhip i« even now but little altered, 
for )Ia<*gregor, in his statement of the Mosquito question, pre- 
pared and published under order of Parliament in 1849, makes 
the following eonfession, which illustrates, incidentaUy, tlie origin 
and nature of l^ritish influence on the coast : 

^ In the Mooquito Shore a plurality of miKtretme!! is eonsidered no dis^n^ce. 
It is n<> unctiintnon rircunuttanre for a British mjbj(H*t to have one or niore of 
tbeiie native wtimen at different parts of the coast. They have acquired great 
inilueoee throuf^h them/* etc. 

From the fri'ijuent mention, of late years, of a ]K»r8onagc styled 
the *' King of tlic ilompiitoj*,** some ]>ortion of the public may 
have fallen into the error of sup|K>sing that wliat arc* eallt^d the 
Mos(|uito Indians do really recognize and obey some such po- 
tentate. Nothing could be farther from tlie truth. No form of 
government ever existed among these |)eopIe except such as was 
vested in their local head men or chiefs, who liave often been at 
variance and in open hoMtility aniong themselves. Some ot 
these have assumed the title of governor, others of general, ad- 
miral, etc., without, however, having the slightest comprehension 
of the meaning of the terms. Thus, at the time of Koberts^a 
visit, a chief called ( lovenior C'h'mente was rec«>ginzed as head 
man over the coast from Pearl Cay lagoon to Sandy Bay ; and 
another, styK'<l ( lenend Kobinson, held authority in the vicinity 
of (?a|)c (tracias. When the Knglish su|H'rintendent at Kelixe 
found it convenient to manufacture a king on the 3Iosquito 
i^l^re, a numlier of the."<e head men wen* got togi'ther, and, by 
liberal npplian(H.*s of mm, inductMl to aflix tlirir marks to a pa- 
per, which was afterward pro<hux'<l as an '* art of allegiance** to 
a Kanilio sidected for the puqxim; by the Knglifdi agiMits. But 
the chiefs neither und(*rst<M>d what tlirv did nor reganU*^! it aft- 
erwanl. The fiction, however, answcnnl its puriK>se, as will be 
seen in another phice, when we come to s|ieak of the British 
pretensions on tlie Mo.Hi|uito Shore. 

Since the Knglinh agi*nts liavc come to reside licre {lerroanent- 
ly, Blucfields Ium been selected as tlicir plaoe of abode. Itoberla 
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njs of this pUoe that, when he was there, it was 'Sunder the 
inflaence of two young men, wfaK> claimed affinity to the Ute 
British superintendent,^ and that, ^^ although it was not acknowl- 
edged as sach by the British government, it might truly be con- 
sidered a British settlement.'' What has become of **the two 
young men^ is not known ; but Bluefields is now the residence 
(rf'the supposititious " King of the Mosquitos.** It is described 
as follows in the English paper published at Belize, which, of 
course, makes the most of it : ' 

" Bluefields is the capital of Mosqaitia. It is sitoated on the riTer and la- 
goon of tbe same name. In the midst of the palms bordering the river is the 
residence of the king, and his English tutor or guardian, over which floats the 
British flag At some distance from this is the Houde of Justice, which is 
under the Moequitia flag. Says Macgregor, * An ensign and standard for the 
Mosquito nation was sent to the country from England.^ In October, 1847, 
Bluefields and its dependencies contained 599 inhabitants, of all ages, of which 
111 were whites, and 488 blacks. These occupied two villages, the largest 
of which is Bluefields proper, containing 78 houses ; the lesser, *" Carlsmhe," 
the Prussian colony, consisting of 92 souls, occupying 16 houses. Very few 
of these houses are built of boards ; but one of this kind is the residence of 
Mr. Walker, diplomatic agent and consul general of Enghind, with whom hit 
Mosquito majesty resides. There is neither church nor priest in the place ; 
but Mr. Green, an English doctor, reads some passages from the Bible on 
Sundays, m the House of Justice." 

The Mosquitos have no settlements except immediately upon 
the coast. The interior country is occupied by a number of 
tribes, generally, if not universally, recognizing the Spanish au- 
thorities, and, to a greater or lesser extent, using the Spanish 
language. Between Bluefields and San Juan are the Raraas, 
who are said to be a mild, inoffensive people, having little com- 
munication with the other tribes. Upon the Escondido, or Blue- 
fields River, are situated the Cookra and Woolwa Indians, of 
whom, however, httle is known except that they entertain a hos- 
tility toward the Mosquitos, originating at the time when the 
latter, in concert with the people of Jamaica, made forays into 
rlioir territories for tlie purpose of capturing prisoners for slaves. 
Retween the Ramas and Woolwas and the San Juan River is a 
tribe, or fragment of a tribe, called the Melchonis. By am, an 
l^iiij^lish traveler, asserts that they are Caribs, who were driven 
l)y the Knglish pirates from the islands on the coast, and who 
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retreated thence to tliifl secluded portion of the main land. He 
adda tliat they have a great dread of the Englirth, and will hold 
no communication witli tlie whites unless previously assured 
that there are no English among them. Upon the Kio Urande 
and the Prinzapulka, and to the northward of the Woolwas and 
Cookras, are the Toacas and Payan Indians. Above these, and 
occupying the <M)untry in the direction of C'arataska and Brew- 
er*a I^giMns and the Patuca Kivcr, are Caribs, or, as tlie name 
is lion? pronounceil, Khnrilieos, from the Ii«?ward Islands. They 
extend to Tnixillo, and constitute part of the inhabitants of that 
port. Thoy arc hehl in dn^ad by the Mosrpiitos, and liavc made 
a greater advance in civilization than any of tlie other tribes on 
the coast. There arc some other tril)os inchiding those ancient- 
)j called the Xicaqnos, Pantasmas, Tahuas, (taulas, Iziles, Mo- 
tncas, &c., who are soattertMl over the territorj' mter>'cning be- 
tween the coast and the mountainous regions of the centre of 
the c*ontinent. None of these hohl intercourse with the Moaqui- 
tea, or recognize their authority; nor can they Ix; included in 
any estimate of tiie |M>pulation of wliat is facetiously called the 
** Mosquito kingdom.^ 
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B. 

{NoU to Chapter VII.) 
THE BAY ISLANDS, 

The islands in the Bay of Honduras, as I have abeadj had oc- 
casion to say, are of great beauty, salabrity, and fertility, as well 
as important from their geographical position, and the possession 
of large and secure ports. These circumstances give peculiar 
significance to the &ct that, on the 17th of July, 1852, a proc- 
lamation was issued by the superintendent of the British estab- 
lishment of Belize, declaring that " her mmt ffracious majesty 
the Qxieen has been pleased to constitute and make the islands 
of lioatan^ Bonacca^ Utilla^ Barbaretta^ Helena^ and Moral to 
be a colony^ to be known and designated as * the Colony of the 
Bay IdandsJ* ^ This proclamation was issued, as will be seen 
from its date, nearly two years after the formal promulgation of 
the convention of Washington of July 4, 1850 (known as the 
" Clayton and Bulwer Treaty"), which provides, among other 
things, that ^^the governments of the United States and Great 
Britain^ neither the one nor the other^ shall ever occupy^ or 
fortify^ or colonise^ or assume or exercise any dominion oi^er 
Costa liica^ Nicaragua^ the Mosquito Shore^ or any part of 
Cent ml A?nerica.^^ It may be added here that the organiza- 
tion of these islands as a British colony attracted the attention 
of the Congress of the United States, Tlie committer of For- 
eign Kelations of the Senate, after a fiill consideration of the 
subject, reported "Ma^ the islands of Roatan^ Bonacca^ Ut'dla, 
tic.^ hi and near the Bay of Honduras^ constitute part of the 
territory of the npubUc of Iloyxdaras^ and therefoi^e form a 
IHtrt of ^Ctntral America;^ and^ in coiueqnence^ that any oc- 
ru/ht/h^n of these islafuls by Great Britain xooxddbe a viola- 
tion of the trtaty of July 5, 1850." 

Tho disn^gard of solemn treaty obligations, not less than the 
invasion oi the territorial rights of Honduras, involved in the 
!tt^iflim> and oocuimtion of these islands by Great Britain, justify 
luo in doiuirting fix)m the general design of this memoir so far 
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M to givi^ All outline of the e vents which led to thifl extmordi* 
luuy H'sult. 

liotiacc.-i^ then called (luannja, was diHCOverwl by Cohimbuji 
on his fourtli v<»yagi', in I'A^I. He took j)oss*»?«.-*ion of it on be- 
half of S|i:(in, and Huh>«*i|uently disscovenrd, and in like nKUiner 
look ]M)ssi'*ision of, Itoatan. 

Anion;^ all maritime nations, and at all {lerioils di$«rr>very has 
been uiidersto^id to convey the title of Moverrignty ; and, there- 
fore, theri<* i;«land.s »iid thes4* eoa.nt.s of the continent, wen; uni- 
Tertfally rec<»Hriii/rt| as ]M>rtainin(; to the dominions of S|min. 
She nMnained in niidis]iuted |Kissessifm of them until the swurm- 
ing of the bueeannT.s when the (tulf of Mexico and the (Carib- 
bean S*a lN>eamf* infected with piratical hordes. A gn*at ma- 
jority of tliese fn'<*lMx>t«Ts wen* Knglishmen-not Malays nor 
Bonies4S their v«»ssels were of British build -not awkward junks 
and OjMMi {irahus. Nor was thm' any flet't, or mdf-<*onstituted 
ncighlx>ring nijah n*ady, with British officers and S4'amen, to 
inflict a t«rrilJe chastisement U|ion them by wholesah* butch- 
crieH, AS in the case of the Sariljas Dyaks. On the contrar}', 
they were o|«nly auUmI by the Knglish of Jamaica, who, with 
Ncarcc an exception, wen* either pirates or the accessories of pi- 
ratert. Jamaica at this time was sup|»fjrtcHl by the buccan(*4*rs, 
and it is notorious tliat its governors themsolves biH:ame asso- 
eiated with their leaders, an<l share<l their phintler. Si scan- 
fhdouH K'rame the conduct of some of them, that the crown, al- 
tliougli little dis|)OS4Hl to disturb a system which contributed so 
largely to its wealth ami n* venues, was com|Mdle<l to remove 
them. "The King of Knghind,** siiys the pirate Ks4}Uemcling, 
writing in lt»7(>, *'to Siitisfy the King of S|uiin, nH-'alldl some 
governors (»tMamaica; but this did not pn'vent the pirates from 
doing as Uton*.'' 

Not satir^ficd with their depredations on the s«>a, the pirates, 
emboldened by su<*e«-s-t, mad«* d«>S4««>nts U|Mm tht* lan«U and cap- 
tured, pillag«*d, and burned abnttst every accessible city or town 
on the S|ianisli Main. Th«-y organi/.ed a system of land piracy, 
in many res|MH-ts mon* terribh- llian tliat which tlM*y had prac- 
ticed on the or«*an. Tliey made excursions into (*osta Uica, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and G uateniala, as well as in the frontier 

Aa 



Biaiieiit BtAlioiisatTirioiissed^^ mamkaial 

nqm eaqpaciitimsi te dmde ifteir apoS^ xefitp and 
]lo0qiiito Slunet aiid that, pMt <if QntteniA now naBwlBiii^ 

It en Mdflj lie jnifpo^ 
Mftk and eTgceflwit harbora, fine donate^ and aliaiidant mjgi^m 
jKNild not long eacapetiieatlw^^ in 

IKjn gBA detadmnantof lliat bonondjefiyteinuly aaftda ^dfitfmk 
q^ It aa early aa 16i^ and at ibe f^ 
nd the neigUxxdiKg ialanda. «< Theii^ poaitigiia,'' mjn ib^Mt 
todan Jnarroay ''wereeaooeeding^j ad Yaifctag a om s to thon^Ml 
proportionatelj ugnrioua to Hm Spiyniaida, begi^iM^ being aw 
tbB main land* the Eng^ (pntea) ,weni eoaUed to make dM 
^btfoenta whenever ih^ plcjaej, and witb equal fiicifitf iaiah 
oept the commeroe between the kingdom of Qnatemala aal 
Spain.*^ The annoyanoe from this aouioe finally became so a»> 
nous, that the Viceroy of Guatemala, the Governor of Havana, 
and the President of the Audiencia Real of San Domingo, united 
in fitting out an expedition to expel the English from this strwig- 
hold. The expedition consisted of four ships of war, under the 
command of Francisco Villalva y Toledo, who endeavored to 
surprise the pirates, but failed in the attempt. He found the 
harbors fortified, and was obhged to bear away to the main 
land for re-enforcements. He subsequently returned, and in the 
month of March, 1650, after some hard fighting, succeeded in 
driving the fi^ebooters from the island. 

The Spanish regained possession only to find it a waste. 
The few natives which the pirates had spared and reduced to 
slavery were too much afraid of their return to remain on the 
island, and emigrated to the main land, where the govemm^t 
allotted them lands. The island, thus abandoned, seems to have 
remained deserted untQ 1742, when the English entertained and 
attempted the project of obtaining possession of the whole of the 
Atlantic coast of Central America. In furtherance of this plan. 
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tbej forcibly scuscd upon Bcvcral important points of the main 
land, captured Truxiiio, and iiuide cstabliishiiicutH and erected 
forta at tho nioutli of Black Riven They aLio occupied Roatan« 
and fortitied it with niatcriab carried off from Honduras. Tlieae 
events, in conjunction with otherti, led to a war with Spain, 
which lasted until 1 703, when a treaty was concluded, the sev- 
entc€»iith article of which provided tliat '*/i«f JiriUinnic vuijeiUy 
shall c<i9Mt to be iLuudUhed all thi: fort{fiiiUioiui xrhich his tulh 
jtets have ertvUd in the Hay of Jlondunui^ ami other pl4toe8 
of tht tt-rritory of ^^j*ain in that jnirt of the \€orhly with in four 
month4^^ etc., etc The forts at Black Iliver and at otiicr places 
were accordingly cvacuat^nl early in 1764. ]}ut, in violation dl 
the treaty, the Knglinh 8C(*m to Iiave continued tlieir occupation 
of K^tatan. They also kf*pt up relationi^ of an inipro|MT luiture 
with the Indiana on the coa^t, and engaged largi^ly in snmggling, 
and in other eiiij>loymeiitrf clonely allied to piracy, which so ex- 
asprrated S)Niin, that in 1780 t<he once more declaretl n-ar. In 
thirt yc*ar the authuritics of (luatemala again ex[iclltHl the En- 
glL<h from Koiitan. The treaty of |)eace of 178^), witli, it would 
seem, a rt)N.*ciid reference to these i.shinds, provided not only that 
tlie Knglinh t^hould abandon tlie continent (except a certain well- 
detincd territory, in which tlicy might cut logwood, and nothing 
more), but *'a// idamU vrhat^v^r (hj^ndent ujHtn iL^ The 
EngliHh evading the stipulations of the treaty, S]Miin insisted on 
more stringent terms, which were incoqioratinl in tlie treaty of 
178i>, by which it w*as provid(*d tiiat tlie Knghsh slumld ^^ evac^ 
uaft' t/tt' t^mutry tftht' Mf**(f/'titi»M^ an %rell tus the amtineni in 
gene rci/, and the itJands adjaetnt^ without ejr^^jttionJ^ Noth* 
uig coiUd be clearer or more explicit tlian this ; and it schema 
tliut, failing to find any means of evailing the provision, Kngland 
did really abandon not only these islands, but the* whole coast. 
The provisions of this trraty were sus|ienditl by tlie war of 
1791), wlu*n Knglan<l, still covetons of these valuable islands, 
again occupicHl tlirm, and constituted them tlio ycixaX settle 
ments of the mucli-injun-tl natives wliom tlK*ir cruel rajiacity 
luul s|NtnMl ui St. Vint^Mit and the other liocwanl Islands. Two 
thousand of thesi<!, it si'ems, were loeati*<l u|H>n Rtiatan ; bat, aa 
soon as the invasion became known in the capital of Goatcmala, 
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the captain general directed the Intendant of Honduras to eflbct 
its resubjugation* Accordingly, Don Joa^ Rossi j Bubia, well 
supported by officers and men, was sent to the island, which, on 
the 17th of May, 1797, quietly surrendered. This seems to 
have been the final attempt of the English during that centnzj 
forcibly to seize upon these islands, which thenceforward remain- 
ed in undisputed possession of the Spanish crown. 

The stringent provisions of the treaty of 1786 were revived 
and incorporated in a new treaty between England and Spain, 
yrhich was concluded August 28th, 1814. The treaty, in its 
terms, was word for word the same with that which we have 
quoted, and excluded England "yrcwi tke country of the Mot- 
quitos^ the continent in general^ and the islands adjacenlf wiik- 
out exception" This treaty was therefore in fiill force and ef- 
fect, and the Spaniards in undisputed possession of the ishmd, 
when, in 1821, the Central American provinces threw off their 
allegiance to the Spanish crown. Up to that time England had 
acquired no shadow of a title, by conquest or otherwise, to the 
island. Four times she had attempted to seize it by force, and 
had been as often expelled. She had finally, and as late as 
1814, by solemn treaty bound herself utterly to abstain from 
any farther attempts at occupation. At this time we have the 
testimony of a British officer. Captain Henderson, in command 
of the forces at the establishment of Belize, that the island was 
in the occupation of Spain. " TAe island of lioatan^ as hot 
been previously remarked^ belongs to Spain, and a 7niliiary 
station is retained on it."* 

At the -time of Central American independence, Roatan and 
the neighboring islands were dependent upon and under the ju- 
risdiction of the province of Honduras. When that pro>'ince 
assumed the rank of a state, the republican authorities, as a 
matter of course, took possession of these islands. They passed 
within her jurisdiction, and were occupied by her without dis- 
pute or hinderance from any quarter. Her title to them was 
clear and unquestioned, and she exercised over tliem freely all 
the rights of sovereignty. 

This state of things continued after Honduras entered the 
* Henderson's Account, etc., p. 304. 
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Federal Republic of Central America, until May, 1830, at which 
tune the Hritish superintendent of Belize, who Iiad become em- 
bittered against the republic in consequence of its refusal to 
•arrcnder certain runaway slaves, in a tit of anger and revenge 
made a descent upon Roatan, and neizcd it in beludf of the Brit- 
ish crown. At this time the states of Central America were 
united, and not to bo outraged, as now, with entire impunity. 
The fe<li*ral govenmicnt made an immediate and energinic le- 
Baonstrancc to the British government, by whom the act was 
formally disavowed, and the iHlands abandoned by tlu' invaders. 

From this time until 1841, the island apiiears to have riMnained 
in tlie {leacrful oc(!U{)ation of the people and government of Hon- 
duras, altliough it is nut to be doubtrd that tlie su|)i*rintendent8 
of Belize, who se^^m generally to liave liad a [irocHvity to piracy, 
in virtue of their ottic<s wrre constantly on tlie watch for pre- 
texts to add Kikatnn to their usurpiitions on the coast ; but the 
rights of Honduras had Ixren too distinctly and too often recog- 
nized to admit of being Fvi aside. It was not until IH'AH tlmi 
any pn»text was afTonled them for putting their designs in effect. 

In that year, a ])arty of liberated slaves from the (irand Cay- 
man Islands came to Koatan to settle. The commandant, 
Don Juan Bta. lioustrolet, who was stationed at Port Itoyal 
with a sergennt*s piard and a number of convicts, informed 
them that fon*igiiers desiring to settle on the islands wire re- 
quin*d by the laws of Honduras to apply to the state govern- 
ment for pennission. A ]>ortion of emigrants made tlio re«|ui- 
site a[>plii'ation, but another {M)rtion refusi*d to do so, and at 
imce applie<l to the Su])enntendent of B^-Iize, (^olonel Alexan- 
der Maedonald, for his sup|K>rt. This ofIii*er shortly af\iT made 
his apiicarani*e in the British sloop-of-war ••Hover," landed for- 
cibly at Port UoyaU ran down the Central American flag, and 
boist<Hl tluit of (fn*at Britain. No sooner liad lie nM*m1iarkcd 
than the commamUnt again put up tlie flag of (Vntral America, 
when*upon Macdonald again went on shore, seized tlie command- 
ant and his sohliers, and carrit-d them over to the main land, 
threatenuig tlwm with dt-ath if tliey venturrtl to rutum.* 

* IV pariiruUn of thU uutngr arr thus gleefully rptal««i b« Youof : 
•' A British «luo|»-of.«i tr ApfiMfril uCUm port ; A boat fbU oC am «M « 
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Thoft. in time of peace with Hondnias, whose authorit}r over 
Boasui the British goveniinent had distinctly recognized, tbit 
island was again forcibly seized by the officers of Great Britain. 
The Kepablic of Central America had in the mean time been dis- 
sohreJ. and the State of Honduras was too feeble and too much 
distracted by internal Actions to make any resistance to this 
most flagrant aggression. It neyertheless protested energetic- 
ally against the invasion, bat its communications do not appear 
to have been answered. ^lacdonald, in the interim, had made 
himself so obnoxioos to all the Central American states that the 
British gOTemment foond it politic to remove him. This was 
done in 1S43, when Colonel Fancourt was appointed in his 
^ace. This gentleman, it is presumed, was instructed to pre- 
serve greater moderation than his predecessor ; at any rate, the 
government of Honduras thought the occasion fitvorable to re- 
new its representations concerning the unjust and piratical sec- 
ure of Boatan. It therefore addressed a letter to Colonel Fan- 
court, complaining of Macdonald's conduct, and requesting the 
immediate surrender of the island ; to which that officer replied 
in polite but general terms, evading all responsibility by refer- 
ring the latter to the British government. The result was an 
mstniction forwarded to 3Ir. Chatfield to acquaint the govern- 
ment of Honduras that when Colonel Macdonald hauled down 
the tlag of that state in Boatan, it was by order of the British 
government. 

Of course this was untrue, for the seizure was Macdonald's 
own affiiir ; but the British government, by this declaration, as- 
sumed the resjx)nsibility of the act. This step seems to have 
lH?en taken for the purpose of screening an over-zealous officer ; 
for it seems incredible that Great Britain cherished the cold- 

to the shore, the Central American flag hauled down, and that of Old England 
planted in its place. Shortly afVer the vessel set sail, the commandant pulkd 
down the English colors and hoisted his own, which was no sooner observed than 
the vessel put back, and landed a party of seamen and marines. The Central 
American fla^ iras loitered^ and two or three of the midtUts amused themselves Inf 
dancing on tt. The commandant and his soldiers, notwithstanding his vociferous 
protestations, were put on board the vessel, and had the mortification of seeing, on 
their departure, the meteor flag of Old England waving in the breeze. They were 
landed on the beach at Truxillo, with a few gentle hints as to their future behav- 
ior "— Young's Xarrattve, p. 147. 
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blooded design of robbing Ilonduras of those portions of her ter- 
ritory, in the face of her own treaties of 1786 and 1814, and her 
own disavowal of the seizure of the islands in 1830. The aa- 
amnption of the responsibility of Macdonald's raisdi*edM did not 
necessarily ini]>ly tiiat Cireat Britain pretended to t(*rritorial 
rights in the islands; but, kept in awe by thrifts, bltx'kailea, 
and other violent measures, on frivolous pn*texts, Honduras heti- 
itated to reassert her authority, and confined hcrseli* to tlie only 
reaort of a we^ik |N)wer, renionstRince and pmtest. 

In the mean tinu*, attractc'd by the suiN*rior resourc<*s of Roa- 
tan, considerable nuniU*rs of the(.>ayman Island<'rs akindoned the 
impoverished soil of the Caymans, and establishe<l thcms4'lves 
here, so tiiat in the course of a fvw years, the ]HipuIation, by in- 
crease and cniignitiiin, amounted to upwani of a thousand. For 
aome time they ap]H'ar to have U^en without any form of govern- 
ment, living in v«'ry primitive style ; but with the inen»as4» of in- 
habitants they organized a kind of council, and ehri*ted its mem- 
bers from among thiiiisilves. Tliis condition of things did not 
eaca|)e the watchful eye c»f the IWIize sui»erinten<lent, who, as 
the Cayman Islanders wen* Hritish subjects, fuili^ not t4> dii>- 
cover here some kind of pretext for assuming the control and 
aoven*ignty of the i^dands. He si*cms to have infonned the in- 
habitants at various times that, as Knglish subjects, he should 
be glad, if they desired it, to nominate magistrates in the island 
to kt*ep tlic |)eace Wtwt^^n them; tluit he did not cLiini the au- 
thority to intcrlere in their loc^d utVairs, but tliat he wua willing 
to do S4> cm their application to that etftrt. It would ap|)ear, 
how(*ver, that xhv islandrrn pn*fent«l to elect tln-ir own niagi^ 
trates, th(* princi|iid of whom was a Mr. Kit/giblion, a citi7.en of 
the l-nited States. It was nitt until the c*omniencement (»f the 
year IS-IU that, having U'en j»m|HTly instnictnl in their itl/^, 
they *^ applied'* to (olonel Fancourt ^Mo establish a n*gular 
form of gfnennnent in the inland!** How far this ** applica- 
tion** was bn>ught alMUit by the Knglish agents it is not niM^a- 
aary to impiin*; it was o*rtainly a ver)' adroit and plausible 
way of eotisuminating thi* vii»lenif of MacionaM. 

Colonel Fancourt tlirn'U|Hin n*eomm«-n<ie4l to the inhabitanta 
to chui»se tweUe npn.rH*ntativea to form a I^*gislativc .Vaaem- 
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Uj fOT the enactment of laws, etc., subject to his veto. He 
nominated five magistrates, but in a short time the people grew 
dissatisfied with their conduct, and elected others. The super- 
intendent declared that this was an encroachment on the pre- 
rogative of the crown, and, unless they submitted to his nom- 
inees, he should withdraw her majesty^s protection. Thej re- 
spectfully informed him that, he being a non-resident and unac- 
quainted with the qualifications of individuals, he ought to allow 
them the privil^e of electing municipal authorities. The in- 
habitants were then divided into two parties, one of which was 
desirous of being taken under her majesty's protection. They 
drew up a petition, soliciting the appointment of a stipendiaiy 
magistrate, pledging their honor to raise a sufficient revenue to 
pay Iiis salary and contingent expenses. 

The state of affairs existing at this time, u 6., 1850, is thus 
described by Captain Mitchell, R.N., from which it appears that 
neither the people themselves nor the British government re- 
garded Roatan as under British authority. 

^ The people aver that they are quite ignorant under what government thej 
are placed, and whether her majesty ^s Superintendent at Behze haa any au- 
thority over them ; they are desirous of knowing in what position they are 
roganitNi. Some discontiMited i)eople, such as are found in all communities, 
have |Hiis4ined the minds of others, inducing them to collect together and ap- 
point ma iiisi rates in opp<isition to those reconunended hy his excellency the 
superintiMidont of Belize. 

**At times the island has been (from their, not knowing their exact posi- 
tion, and from the influence of the discontented) without any sort of gov- 
ernment, every man fearing for himself and what he possessed. Such was 
the state «»f things when I arrived ; they have now elected magistrates, from 
univers;il suffrage, to act until the pleasure of the Governor of Jamaica shall 
Imj known, to whom they have sent a petition." 

The histor}" of this petition is somcwliat remarkable. There 
l)eing two parties, one favorable, and the otlicr opposed to Brit- 
ish protection, it became necessary for tlie former to make their 
petition as imposing as possible. To this end, the names of the 
children at the school of the Wesleyan Jlission were all added 
to tlie list. This precious document was sent to the Supcrin- 
tcnd(Mit of Belize for transmission to the British Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. In consequence. Captain Jolly, of the 
British navy, was sent to Boatan by Sir Charles Grey, Colonial 
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Secrotan', to ascortain of the inhahitaiit.H (the 1500 or 2000 ne- 
gn>t*:4 atoresaifl) wlietluT, it'tlio govoriitnont ap|KMntcM| a |Niiil tna- 
giHtratc in the i.slaiid, they would consent to \My a land-tax of a 
Bliillin^ an acre to the British crown. To thin |»ro|Kwition, com- 
Dicndud by the ^n.M o( a v<»sstd of war, and a vari«»ty of t»tlior 
argument.^ e<|ually |>otent, it iri not at all siiq>rising that the no- 
groL'M j^vr their cons<Mit. 

A new HU|Mrintcndent of T^di/^s Ctdonel I\ K. Wixlchoune, 
who c|iialitied himsi'If tor his ]M>Hition a!< the accmnplicc of Tor> 
rin^on in CVylon, had in the mean time Uhmi a|»|H)inteil. ()nc 
of hi.4 earliest acts wan to visit Uoatan in ]MrrHon. He pnicccd- 
cd thi.»re in her majesty '» hrig of war Persian, and calling to- 
gether a eon\enient **g<»nenil m«»4*tiiig," on the lOtli day of Au- 
gust, \S'r2 (more than two years after the nititiaition of t lie 
convention of Washington of July 4th, iS/iO), formally oceU|mHl 
Roatan and the adjactrnt islands on lielmlfof the Kritish crown. 
Olid dfvlared th«*m annexeil to the su|)erintendeney of IttdiM', 
under the style of the "Cohmy of the Ifciy Islands.** 

This outline of the |M>litieal history of these islands reveals a 
system of agj;r«"<sion on the rights and soven*ignty of lloiidu- 
raa unpandleled for its |)ersisteney, and terminating in a st^rie^ 
of frauds which approaeh the Mihlinte of ('ffrontery. The hrutal 
force of Macdonald was nuisinnmateil l)y the fniuds of \Vo*lc- 
hous<; ; and these sph'nrlid islands arc at this day hehl !>y (treat 
Britain in disregiird i»f truMity ohiigiitions, and on pn*textM so 
hald and fallacious that they serve i»nly to render conspicuoUA 
the crimes which they were designed to conceal. 
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ABORIGINES OF HONdlTEAa 
iTiroidd appear from tiib Qidyteoordb Osllte i 
portions of HoiidiiiMi'bOKtoi^ 
thevallqrof SenMBii, ofCop«i,«idap«rf^ifii6tan»^1ii*Sftt 
CRMmeliooB^ weM in the oc^pft^ Tb 

umd id CaUt or JTeit^ liUdi ^Uie^ gavo^ t^ 
tiie ftct tiiftt Ibeir kngnags bdoi^ to Ibe aattie gloi^ iriitii Ai 
Qiiidi6, Kaddqiiel, Majm, «Cci proves Aiel1t»f perteinad to tte 
ssiM gieat fittnifyofseiiii-cmlked natioM iHAb spread oirt* 
Giiatenialfli, ObiiqM, and Ync^^ Bat, in teapeet to Ae nsl 
of flondujEaai oiir inftimntioii is tiot so dksir.' Tht ^ksmSkim 
t^eak of a nilmlier of iMiirbtoms iAations aa e&datifljjf m tbe irUa 
region embracing the coast frcMn llie ^o Agnaa (or Boman) to 
that of San Juan de Nicaiagaa (sabseqnentlj design^Rted as ^ 
Mosquito Shore), and extending inland as far as the plains of 
Olancho or Ulancho. Among the tribes who inhabited this re- 
gion, and who were relatively savage and barbarous, the Xi- 
caques and Payas are constantly referred to as the principal and 
most powerful. These names are still retained by the Indians 
who occupy the countty lying between the Rio Ulua and Cape 
Gracias & Dios. The Xicaques, greatly reduced, exist in the 
district lying between the Rio Ulua and Rio Tinto, and the 
Payas in the triangle between the Tinto, the sea, and the Rio 
Wanks, or Segovia. It seems probable that the Xicaques were 
once much more widely diffused, extending over the plains of 
Olancho, and mto the Department«of Nueva Segovia, in Nica- 
ragua. 

The question then arises, What nations inhabited the country 
between the Chortis of Sensenti and the Nahuals of San Salvar 
dor on tlie one hand, and the barbarous nations of Totogalpa 
and Tegucigalpa on the otlier? In otiier words, what nations 
occupied the present Department of San Miguel, in San Salv»- 
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dor, and those of Santa Barbara, Comayagua, Cliolutoca, and 
part of Tegucigalpa and Yoro, in Ilondunii<? 

No explicit answer to thii« inf|uiry can be found in the early 
hintoricH, but reeent inveMti^ationii may serve to clear up any 
doubti4 on the nubjt^ct. 

That tliirt dirttrict of country was oceujned by a homoj^»neous 
people lA primarily indiratnl by the nanirM of placet* which have 
licen n*taineil from tlie p'riinl of the coiupicst. The jm'sent 
Department of San ili^iel WiM calleil ('/uijHirnatipt* when it 
was invaded by Alvanido, ami we find this termination (hpie 
constantly nx*nrrin«j: in the names of phu?<*s, such a.<4 I^')>aterif|ue, 
Llotiqms Ajnteri«|ih\ and Jaiti«|ue, from the Ciulf of Fonseea 
north wanl to the 1 Jike of Voj<Mi or Tauh'l»e, 

Within this district then* iin^ a niimlNT of towns which are 
wholly iidiabited by Indians, wlu> |n»ss<'ss more or less of their 
original langna;?!'. These towns an* all situat<Hl in the mount- 
ains of Ix*)iateri(pie and < iiniji(|Uero, embra4*in^ I^uterii|iie, ( lua- 
jiipiero, t >|>otero, ('aeAUteriijue, Similiton, Vani;ilun;^Miir.i, Vu- 
cusa|»a, and the large town of Intibueat. I ^ut■l•(*elIed in i»l^ 
taining a short viK'abulary nf the dialect <if Ojioten) fn>ni an In- 
dian of that town whom I en<'onnten*d in < *omayagua. I also 
obtained another of the di^dect of i iuaji(|uerrK which phui* I vis- 
it«l in June, ISo^, and sul»se<|uently a l»rief one in the town of 
Yamalangiiini, two Icagties to the west wan I of Intibucat« and 
close ujKin the district of the ancient chiefs of S«*ns«Miti. I att- 
ern'anl obtaintsl a list of the numerals use«l by the i^Mple of Si- 
militi»n« together with a tew wonis nnd plinisi^s, fnmi a p'utlc- 
nian of Tegiieigal|i:u who in his youth had s|ient some time in 
that town. It iip}N'ars, tiom a ciim|mri<Min nf th<*M* v<M-abnIaries, 
that they are all dialects of a single huignagi*. The ( luaji'im** 
ros pronounced their laiiguagi* the /^/i#*ff«and as we find the 
Ar/i*v/ /m/i'tin^ constantly n*tem»<l to in the accounts givi-n by 
the early missionaries of their cxi^'ditions in Honduras, I have 
ailfipted this name tt» de.Mgnate Uith the Inilians who occupied 
the di^triet under considemtion and llieir lan;rua;ri*. 

Most t>f the nii-<sioiMrie4 ulio s«m^iit t«> |"*in'tr.it«' the n*gions 
of the Xicaijues and Tava** tir^t went lo ( 'oma\ a^rn.i, u lien* they 
an* almost always s|Hikcii of as cnipIo\ ing liiiica Indians to aiK 
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met them in their expeditions. Thej acootnpanied Verdelete 
when he went throng CMancho, by war of the Rio Gajape, 
into the coontrj of the Xicaqoes in 1608. This leads ns to 
conjecture that the Xicaqnes mav posablj have been of the 
same stock with the Lencas, and speaking dialects of the same 
language. This conjectnie deriyes support firom the expressions 
used hj Juairos, in his account of the reduction of the province 
of Tegucigalpa. He says that in 1661 the Paya Indians fie- 
quently plundered the small settlements contiguous to their ter- 
ritories, and that the Xicaques committed depredations in the 
yalleys of Xamastran and Olancho. This led Captain Bart 
de Escoto, one of the proprietors of Olancho, to lead an expedi- 
tion into the Indian country, which he did, bringing away ** sev- 
eral Indians, whom he settled in such places as he deemed most 
convenient." He then, "with three Lenca Indians, went to 
€(uatemala in search of a minister." The person recommended 
to him by the President was the firiar " Fernando de Espino, a 
learned ecclesiastic, who, being a native of New S^ovia, a town 
bordering on* the lands of the Xicaques, teas well acipuiinted 
with tfie Lenca langxvage^^^ 

Indeed, it is not improbable that dialects of a common lan- 
guage were spoken by all the aboriginal tribes Mng between the 
Bay of Honduras and the great transverse valley of the Nicar- 
aguan lakes, excepting those who inhabited the low, or lagoon 
countr}' on the Atlantic coast, now called the ilosquito Shore, 
and who seem to have had little aflSnity with the families of the 
interior. Thus the Indians in the district of Chontales, in Nic- 
aragua, living on the banks of the great river Escondido, of 
whom 3Ir. Froebcl obtained a short vocabulary in 1851, have a 
few words in common with the Lencas. These Indians are now 

♦ The Biuhop Pelaez, who, however, is very loose in his statemenU generallj, 
gives an account of these circumstances, in which he speaks of the ** damages 
caused by certain tribes of Paya* known as Jicaquet ;' and says that it was " ires 
de estos infideles'' {three of these infidels) who accompanied Escoto to Guatemala. 
He alHO speaks of the Fra Espino as reaching the Parakas Indians of the Lenca 
nation." According to Juarros, we may legitimately infer that the Xicaques and 
Lencas were of one family, or, at least, spoke one language ; and, from the state- 
ments of the bishop, that the Xicaques and Pay as are of one stock. From both we 
may deduce, what is probably not far from the truth, that all belonged to a tingle 
group. 
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called Wool was (probably the Graulas or Waulas of Joarros, and 
the Uluan of Pelaez). Tlieir word for water ia vsxw or xcoBh^ 
and eiiteni into tlie name of one of the rivers in their territorient 
a branch of tlie Escondido, viz.« BoiswiuJi or Bosw<ut«, In the 
Lenca, water is giiasH^ ua^A^ or gnatJi. In the Lenca, houHc or 
hat is iaoo or Uihu ; in the Woolwa, it is ti or /lii. Tlie word 
voatB or haaa also enters into the names of some of the rivers in 
the district of the Payus^ as AiiutcwiUu^ MljUMf-^prciMua, the des- 
ignations of tributaries of the Itiver Patuca. 

The inliabitants of the Atlantic eoast of Central America, at 
the period of the discovery* from Punta Castilla de Honduras 
(anciently J^^inia CiUfuut4t or CtiXimts) to Chirifjui Lagoon (tlie 
Atuenna of Columbus), were completely savage. This coast, 
as I have already Miid, is for the most ]»art low, hot, and un- 
healthy, and traversed by innumerable lagoons and cnH*ks, a^ 
fording conditions only favorable for tribes of hunters and fish- 
ers ; and such, in fact, was the cliaracter of the Indians found 
there by the early voyagtTH, and such they have remained to 
this day. The same cau.*^*ri which deterred the Hcmi-civilized 
nations of the Pacific drdiv ity of the continent, and of tlie inte- 
rior taUc-lands, from occupying this coast, 0}ierated to prevent 
its settlement by the Spaniards, and Imve retained it witliin the 
dominion of untame<l nature. 

As I liave said in a pn*c*eding cliaptor, this coast was discoT- 
ered by Columbus in his fourth voyage, in iri<)2. He coasted 
along it from Punta Castilla to I>arien« and, from the concif«e bat 
clear accounts which liave Un^u preservinl of his voyage, we are 
able to obtain very accurate notions of the character and condi- 
tions of the ifdiabitants. 

Tlie first land discovered by Columbus in this voyage, afler 
leaving Jamaica, was tliat of the island of (ruanaju^ the eastern- 
most of a group lying in tiM* liay of Honduras, and within sight 
of the main land, which Wf*re long known as the (J n*in*tjas. 
He reached this island July 'M\^ UAYi. Don liartolome Co- 
Iambus was sent aj«hore, when* lie found a large canoe, '* as long 
as a galleon,*^ coveriMl with an awning, and laden with commod- 
ities. Much as cloths of cotton of various (xikirs, a spi*cies of jack- 
et without sleeves, swords made by inaerting flints in the edges 
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q£ j4eoes o£ vood of the proper shape, copper axes, crucibles Cat 
meiting coppen and the beans of cacao, *^ which were used as 
mooej.'' Cohimbas dismissed the people, excepting an old 
man, vLo seemed to be ^ more discreet*^ and better informed than 
the others, named Jumb^ whom he reserved as an interpreter 
and guide. Being shown gold, this Indian pointed out the main 
land, tiie mountains of which were within sight, as the r^ion 
where it could be found. 

This Indian, it may here be observed, is called a ** merchant'* 
in the chronicles, and Henera ventures the remark that he was 
returning m>m Yucatan when discovered bj Columbus. 

There can be no doubt that the inhabitants of the Guanajas 
constituted a single £unilj, considerably advanced in civiliza- 
tion, and probably pertaining to the same stock with those oc- 
cupying the main land, between Punta Castilla westward to the 
Gull* of Dulce. Di^o de Porras, in Iiis account of the voyage 
of Columbus, describes them as of ^^ fine stature, warlike,'' but 
modest and retiring in their demeanor. The island itself is de- 
scribed by Peter Martyr as ^* so flourishing and firuitful that it 
might seem an earthly paradise. ** 

Columbus reached Punta Caxinas on the fourteenth of Au- 
gust, and tbnually landed and took possession of the country on 
the seventeenth of the same month. This is the point wliich 
shuts in the bay, at the head of which Truxillo was afterward 
founded. The people found there are described as similar to 
those of the Guanajas. They were dressed in a like manner, in 
cotton cloth, and liad a species of armor, like the ilexicans, made 
of quilted cotton, wliich was so thick, as we are assured by Fer- 
nando Columbus, as often to resist tlie strokes of the Spanish 
swords. There are reasons for believing that the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the region immediately around Truxillo were con- 
nected with those who dwelt to the westward and in the interior 
of the country, including the great valleys or plains of Olancho, 
where tliere were two inij)ortant provhices governed by |X)werfiil 
chiefs, who had jurisdiction over tlic coast at Truxillo. Of the 
character and habits of the Indians here we have but little infor- 
mation. Herrera tells us tliat when Salcedo was appointed gov- 
ernor of Ybueraa (Honduras), he appUed himself to " know the 
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religion, cufltoro.s and capacity of the Indian.s of that province/* 
lie found three pnncipal idols worshi|)e<l in the vicinity of Tnix- 
illo; one in a temple four leagues from that town^ anotiu*r twenty 
leagues distant, and a third on an ishind fifteen leagues distant.* 
They Iiad all the sliajie of women, made of a vari(*ty of gn^en 
stone like marble.^ They had ahio other idols and phucs nt* 
worship where they offered sacriiices. The high-priests at vii< h 
of the tlm»e prinei(Mil temples could not marry. They won? thi-ir 
hair long, riMching to their waists. Sidcrdo farther testilicd that 
"the {H'oph' were not so jiolite as the Mexicans,*' and that they 
"ditfen'd little from those of IIis)>iiniohu*' 

After leaving J^nntu tl* ('a,niutM^ Cohunbus proceeded east- 
wani along the coast, and a few days atlterward landed at the 
mouth of a great rivtT, whire he again took possi*ssioii of the 
oountr\% calling the river, trom this circumstance, ///// <// In /*>- 
tfCMf/z'/f, now Kio Tinto, or lUaek Uiver. The Indians here and 
to the eastward ** had not great for* heads lik<j tin* islanders.** 
They H|M)ke several languap-s, tatto04'd thems«'lves in varioUi» 
ways, and hail, nion'oviT, **gr»at holes in the loljes of tli«'ir ears, 
through whii'h an egg might |iass/* whi-nee he named this coiL-^t 
'•&/ ^W'i il' la ^M ///,*' the Ctiast of tlw^ I'liir. Fernando C<>- 
lambuH, in his History, distinguislies the inhabitants here and 
along the whole coast to the ea.^twartl trom thos4» at Punta Caj^ 
iiitu. He says: ''Hut tliti^e to the eastward, toward Cap* 
<iracias a |)ios, an* almost negpN's, lna'*tly, g«»ing nakt-d, in all 
rcs|N'ets very rude, eating, aet ording to the Indian .Jumlie, hu- 
man tleslu and fish raw, as tin y ]i.H'|»i n to Ik? caught." IVirras 
com*etly des«TiU*s tin: cua.-l as '•//'//•i tnuy ^y.i,** ver)' low 
land, inhabitetl by a vrry .-a vagi' jfople. 

On the tburttH'iith nf S pt* iiiU-r, albr gnMt ditfieulties, n^sidt- 
ing trom ad\er.^e winds and eurri*nt<>, t'olumbus p-aehetl a cape 
whence tli«> cmist trendi'd abruptly t«» the S4mtliwan1, whiih lu* 
caUed, in tokeu ol* tiianktuhte*:^, / ''i/«» ///*i/.'//m a I^itf^ Cape 
Thanks to {\\k\, lie tbund In n' a brgi* river entiring the m»a, 
and he s«'iit a Uiat t<i examine it, which was upset, and some 
sailors K»st, wlienee lie calhd it AV" '/*/ />.*» !*//>•, Ui\er of the 

• Til** i«Wim1 h^rr rrfrfftsl to i* »• |r.il«i!S lint ^tf ' •ii»n.ij i. whrffr. a* w« bavr 
eUcnihrn- m'cii, ^mriigiti^ niuiiuiui-iiU ti| • (»iiBuk'ra}>ir ntrra mv still !•> Iw IuuimL 
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Disaster. He says notliing about the inliabitants whom he 
found here, but the inference is very distinctly conveyed by 
Fernando Cohunbus that they differed in no essential respect 
from tliose of the Costa de la Oreja. He describes the deten- 
tion of the ships, and the difficulties wliich they encountered 
until the twenty-fifth of September, when they reached an island 
called Qurivlri, where there was a town on the main land called 
CariaL Ilere, he says, the land became higher, and "there 
was a better country." Columbus named the coast here, from 
the town on the main land, Caruii or Canay. In liis letter to 
the Spanish sovereigns he speaks of the inliabitants as fishers, 
and as "great sorcerers and very terrible." Upon landing, he 
found several large wooden houses, thatched with palms, which 
were sepulchres, In one of tliese was a dead body embalmed. 
^^ eriibahaiiuido ;'''' in another were two bodies, all "without 
bad odor," carefully wrapjxid in cotton cloth and mats. Over 
these bodies were txiblets of wood, car\'cd with various figures 
of animals and otlier objects, and on some " were representation.- 
of the dead." The people had some ornaments of native goM 
and instruments of cop^^cr. Tliey were tattooed. Their hi: - 
guage was difficult, and the difterent towns had differeni <V 
Iccts ; " but while this was tlie case among the savages «»;* : 
coast," Columbus thought "it otherwise among tlie peoj*' 
the interior." Hcrrora distinguishes the poo2)le of Cariav ■■ 
those to the northward, and describes them as like the in' 
ants of Castello del Ore, which was the early designation 
country from Chiriqui Lagoon southward to the Gulf of 1 

From Cariay Columbus proceeded on his course until \v 
cd Zerabora (now Boca del Toro), which was close to 
ina (now Chiriqui Lagoon). Here the peo^jle had plate- 
like those of Cariay, and, it would seem, s|X)ke a cogn 
guage, since, in the words of llerrera, "they showed 
because tlie two Indians of Cariay spoke to them." '1" 
riay Indians are also spoken of as persuading those (.< 
ma to give up their golden ornaments. 

From all these facts, it appears that Honduras was 
occupied by at least four distinct families or groups 
ines : * 
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L The Chortifl of Scnscnti, belonging to the some great group 
with tlic Quich^H, the Kachiquelis Mayas, etc., and occupying 
wliat is now the Department of Uracias. 

II. The Lencas, less advanced in civilization, and, under the 
various names of Chontals, and perhaps Xicaques and Payas, 
occupying what ix now tiie Department of San !iliguel in San 
Salvador, of Comayagua, Cholutcca, Tegucigalpa, and parts of 
Olancho and Yoro in Honduras, including the iidands of Ro- 
atan, Guaiiaja, etc 

III. Various tribes intervening between the I^neas proper 
and the inhabitants of Cariay, or what is now called the Mos- 
quito Shore ; and, 

IV. The savages who dwelt on the Mosquito Shore, from 
near Carataska Jjagoon southward to the Uio San Jiuin« and 
who then spoke, as they still speak, a language entirely distinct 
from the diulec:ts in use among the Indians of the interior, to 
whom they were in no rc8])ect equal. 
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|-irti4. 30 . |iii|iul.itiiin. 31. 41. I.'> . cli- 
motr. 3A. 37. 3U . MatiNtio uf Imtha 
kfiil ilf-jilia, 43 ; rt*Uti«r pru|Htrtiunt of 
|iopiilatHHi. Ti'i 

V 

I'lM.ntiin uf nitMNi, ilrM*n|»titin of. ISC 



I 
fiuatrinala (nIaIi') rliin.-itp, 3'). 'Mi, 37 . 

{Nirtii. 30 ; lak«-« 30 . rivrm. PJ ; pop- 

ulaiitni. 31. 39. 40, 44 ; HtatUtics of 

hirtlit ukI ilr.-aha, 4 1 . 43 ; relative pio- 

|iortioii« of poiNjlotion. 53 

M 

Himiiuraii (RiaU') topi|rr.iphy. 19, h«- 
tn. 19; imru. 30; lakm. 30; popu-. 
latiiin. 31. 47. 4rt . diinatF. 36, 33- 
36 . rrlalivr pni|iortion« of popul«lMiQ. 
&3; iliM-ovrry by rolumhuii. 59; b« 

< Torlrs. I'rO . liounilarin, 61 ; uUmk. 
63 ; phy»ir.i| aji|irrta. 63. 64 , iiiounl- 

' ainii. 6.'). 66, ri7 . tirnU-r, 60 . physiral 
MTliiin«.69. trni|irratiirr. 71 , riven . 
('hanirlirun. 73. I'lui. 73- Afruan. 
T.*!. Tinto. 76. lilark Wiwr I^i|>ooa« 
79 . ratooL «ir I*alura. 79 . (^aralaaka 
or (*art.ii««» Lij^ion. H3 . Km Wankii 
*.r Sp;»iiii.i. •*! . f liolutn'.i. M7 . Nara' 
I'tnr. '•'* . (iii.iwtir.ui. M9 . I^kr Vo- 
JO.V Wl . Ha\ • of Fontrra. 93 . I«a 
I iiitm. 93 . NlamU of Narolr ( iramlr. 
91 . <iiiri^rnBi. 9.'i . Tifrrr. 96. i>pa- 
■r«rion. 97 . I'urts of Ihirrln < *aliaUo». 
1IN». nrn.ia. \0\ . Truiillo. li»3 . ISi- 
rrtoSal. lo:>. TnunfoilrUrmi.lOS. 
Arii4|»ali. MK. Ularnl of K.Mtan. 107. 
<tuanaja. 113. Hrlrna. Moral, ukl 
IltHi^ifrita. 117. Hrlrna. 119. IV- 
parlntrnt of < 'onu« a^ua, 130 . of (Sn- 
ru«. 133. It* town* an*l tu|iiii»rapliy. 
13:1, r^unate. tiuilwr. luuirraJa. 13ft, 
of rholiiirra. 137. lU towm. imner- 
al«. |ii>|Hil«liuii. 13M. uf Tr^iingalpt, 
lt«i. il«loHii«. ll'>. t»fl»laiich.i.l44. 
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towns, topography, and trade, 144, 
145 ; of Yoro, 146 ; its towns, 146 ; 
mountains, minerals, 1 47 ; plains, 148 ; 
of Santa Barbara ; towns, 148 ; plain 
of Sula, 149 ; mountains, 150; min- 
erals, 150; aspects of nature, 152; 
mining, 160; silver mines, 162; gold 
do., 164 ; copper do., 166 ; iron, pla- 
tina, zinc do., 167 ; opal aiid coal do., 

168 ; production of gold and silver, 

169 ; mahogany, 172 ; cutting of, 173; 
trade in, 179 ; rosewood and lignum- 
vits, 180 ; dycwoods, etc., 180 ; pitch 
pme, 180; cedar, 181; other forest 
and fruit trees, 182 ; sarsaparilla and 
vanilla, 183 ; cotton, 184 ; sugar, 184 ; 
coffee, 185; cochineal, 185; indigo 
and maize, 187 ; cereals, 188 ; fauna, 
189; birds, 195; alligators, 196; 
snakes, 196 ; fish and Crustacea, 198 ; 
insects, 199; aboriginal inhabitants, 
203 ; Xicaques and Payas,204 ; Sam- 
bos or MosquitoB, 208 ; Caribs, 212 ; 
political organization, 219 ; constitu- 
tion, 220 ; religion, 225 ; education, 
227 ; revenue, 229 ; currency, 229 ; 
industry, 230 ; future prospects, 233 ; 
note on aborigines, 378-385. 

I. 
Indians : population, 48 ; relative num- 
bers, 51, 52, 53, 203-212, 323-330, 
378-385. 

L. 
hakes, list of, in Central America, 20 ; of 
Honduras, 90 ; San Salvador, 20, 301 ; 
Cruatemala, 20 ; Nicaragua, 20. 

M. 
Mahogany, in Honduras, 172. 
Mexico : relative proportions of popula- 
tion (note), 53. 
Mines and Minerals, in Honduras, 162 ; 
in San Salvador, 307. 
^oequito Shore, 23 ; population, 48 ; cli- 
mate, 361 ; geography, 362 ; inhabit- 
'jAb, 363 ; customs, 364 ; Mosquito 
ing, 365 ; Bluefields, 366. 



N. 

Nicaragua (state) : ports, 20 ; lakes, 20 ; 
population, 2 1 , 45, 46 ; climate, 26, 29, 
30, 31 ; relative proportions of popu- 
lation, 52. 

O. 
Omoa : climate, 34 ; port, 101. 



Panama, isthmus, 18. 

Ports : in Central America, 20 ; in Hon- 
duras, 101 ; in San Salvador, 303. 

Poyas: pro^-inces, 77 (note); Indians. 
79, 204. 

Puerto Caballos, 100, 239. 

R. 

Railway, inter- oceanic, 70, 100, 235; 
proposed routes, 236 ; through Hon- 
duras, 238; details of route, 239; 
grades, 254 ; labor, materials, climate, 
256 ; resources on lino of road, 260 ; 
interior navigation, 261 ; charter, 263 ; 
comparison of routes as to distance, 
266 ; as to ports, 268 ; as to safety. 
277 ; chart of hurricanes, 278 ; cost 
and probable revenues, 282 ; summary 
of advantages, 293. 

Rivers, in Central America, 17, 18, 19 ; 
in Honduras, 71 ; in San Salvador. 
297. 

S. 
San Salvador (state); ports, 20, 303; 
lakes, 20, 301 ; population, 21,23,40, 
46,47,295; climate, 26; sUtisticspf 
births and deaths, 41, 43 ; relative pro- 
portions of population, 52 ; area, 295 ; 
topography, 296 ; mountains, rivers, 
297; agricultural productions, 304; 
indigo, 305; sugar, cacao, tobacco, 
306 ; mines, 307 ; coal, 308 ; balsam, 
310 ; volcano of San Miguel, 311; of 
Izalco, 312 ; San Vicente and Tecapa, 
313; city of San Salvador, 315; de- 
scription of, 316 ; population, 318 ; 
earthquakes, 320 ; revenues, 323 ; ex- 
ports and imports, 324 ; political or- 
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fuiiution, 32A ; Aboriginal popula- 1 T. 

tion. 32f9 ; Indiaiw of UAlBoin Cout, I Tehiuint^pM*, iathmnii, 17, 37S. 
331 ; Nahualu, 330; historf of con- Thmnoiiirtrical «ml boromctriral tabiM, 
qurat oC 335 ; origin of name, 342 ; ! 3fl6-3H8. 

I^ovrmmrnt and ivligion, 344 ; cut- Topoi^phy : Ouatomala, 19 ; Hondo- 
l<mii,345; nriinn,349; language. 350. ^ raa, 19 ; CoaU Kica, 19; San SaWa- 
Sr;;fiiria, nUM^ILiinrout notes on, 853 ; dor, 296. 

£oiil-waidiinL'«i 355 ; towns, 356 ; riv- Trade winds, S7, 28. 
rr*, 358. ' 
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